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In two small octavoos, with iho date 1825, aj)peared at 
Paris an edition of Table^Tdk, which in faci was not 
correspondent in its contents, although it was in its title, 
with the work of the saino name published in London, 
and already included in our Scries. The Paris im- 
pression of Tnhh-Talk\ issued by (ralignani, was really a 
soh'ction from T(Me-TaJk and tlie Plain Speaker, and was 
intended to comjudse the best portions of both. It w\as 
something more than a booksedlcPs speculation, for to it 
prefixed the following Advertisement, by the Author, 
declaring its and his object : 

“ The work hero offered to the public is a selection 
from the four volurac^s of Tahlo-Talh printed in London. 
Should it meet witli succ^ess, it will bo followed by two 
other volumes of the same description, which wu’ll include 
all that the Author wishes to preserve of his writings in 
this kind. The title may perhaps servo to explain what 
there is of peculiarity in the style or mode of treating 
the subjects. I had remarked that when I had written 
or^ thought upon a particular topic, and afterwards had 
(HJcasion to speak of it with a. friend, the conversation 
generally took a much wider rang<\ and branched off into 
a number of indirect and collateral questions, which were 
not strictly connected with the original view of the 
subject, but which often threw a curious and strildng 
light upon it, or upon human life in general. It therefore 
occurred to me as possible to combine^ the advantages of 



vi Vreface. 

these two styles, the literary and conversational ; or, after 
stating .and enforcing some leading idea, to follow it up 
by such observations and reflections as would probably 
suggest themselves in discussing the same question in 
company with others. This seemed to ino to produce a 
greater variety and richness, and perhaps a greater 
sincerity, tlian could bo attained by a more precise and 
scholastic method. The same consideration had an 
iiifliicnce on the familiarity and conversational idiom of 
the style which I have used. How far the plan was 
feasible, or how far I hav(5 succeeded in the execution of 
it, must be left to others to decide. I am also afraid of 
having too frequently attempted to give a popular air 
and elibct to subtle distinetidus and trains of thought ; 
so that I sliall he considered as too metaphysical l>y the 
careless reader, while hy the more severe and scriqmlens 
inquirer my stylo will he conqdainoil of as too light and 
desultory. To all this I can only answer that I have 
done not what I wisluid, but tbc best I could do ; and I 
heartily wish it had been lud-ter.*’ 


EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The Plain Speaker appeared anonymously in the year 
1826 ill two octavo volumes. It was reprinted with ilie. 
omission of one. of the Essays,* in 1851, 2 vols., 12mo. 
It is now faiSifully reproduced from the best edition ; 
and the extracts from books Lave been collated. A few 
explanatory Notes have also boon given. 


Keneingfm.^ OdMter 15, 1869. 


W. 0. H. 
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THE PLAIN SPEAKEK. 


On tJie Prose Style of Poets 

“ Do you mul or siti"? If you sing, you sing very ill.” 

I HAVE but an indifferent opinion of the prose-style of 
poets ; not that it is not sometimes good, nay, excellent ; but 
it ?s iK3Vcr the hotter, and generally the worse, from the 
habit of writing verse. Poets are winged animals, and 
can cleave the air. like birds, with ease to themselves and 
delight to the beholders ; but like those “ feathered, two- 
legged things,” when they light upon the ground of prose 
and matter-of-fact, they seem not to have the same use of 
their feet. 

What is a little extraordinary, there is a want of 
rhyihmm and cadence in what they write without the help 
of ii^iiical rules. Like persons who have been accus- 
toiSed to sing to music, they are at a loss in .the absence 
* 0 / the habitual accompaniment and guide to their judg- 
ment. Their style halts, totters, is loose, disjointed, and 
without expressive pauses or rapid movements. The 
measured cadence and regular smj-song of rhyme or blank 
verse have destroyed, as it were, tbeir natural oar for the 

^ Tlio oi’Tginal MH, of this Essay is now l)cforo me, and cxhi})its 
cKjciisioual vsiriatious frrmi the printed copy; the latter, however, 
may he }»ro.sumed to contain the more authoritative text ond the 
vvi‘it(U'’s latest oorroctions. — En. 
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On the Prose Style of Poets. 

mere cliaracteristic harmony which ought to subsist 
between the sound and the sense. I should alpiost guess 
the Author of Wav(^ley to bo a ^vriter of ambling verses 
from the desultory vacillation and want of firmness in 
the mai’ch of his style. There is neither momentum nor 
elasticity in it ; I moan as to the score, or effect upon tho 
car. Ho has improved since in his other works : to be 
sure, he has had practice enough.^ Poets either got into 
this incoherent, undetermined, shuffling style, made up of 
“ nnpleasiug flats and sharps/* of unaccountable starts and 
pauses, of doubtful odds and ends, flirted about like straws 
in a gust of wind ; or, to avoid it and steady themselves, 
mount into a sustained and moasured prose (like the 
translation of Ossian*B Poems, or some parts of Shaftes- 
bury’s Characteristics) which is more odious still, and as 
bad as being at sea in a calm. Dr. Johnson's stylo /par- 
ticularly in his Mamhler) is not friH) from the last 
objection. There is a tune in it, a mechanical recurrence 
of the same rise and fall in the clauses of his sentences, 
independent of any refcirencc to the meaning of tho text, 
or progress or inflection -of the sense. There is tlie 
alternate roll of his cumbrous cargo of words ; his 
periods complete their revolutions at certain stated 
intervals, let tho matter bo longer or shorter, rough or 
smooth, round or square, diflforout or tho same. This 
monotonous and balanced mode of composition may be 
compared to that species of portrait-painting which p;«- 
vailed about a century ago, in which each face was cast' 
in a regular and preconceived mould. The eyebrows 
were arched mathematically as if with a pair of com- 

’ Ih it not a collateral prorjf that Sir Walter Scott is tho Author 
of Warerky, that ever since these novels hcj<an to appeal*, his Muse 
has been silent, till the piiblicj^ition of llalidon liill’t 

[On tho bai^ of the' firKst leaf of this Essay, in tho MS., are 
several loose jottings, as follow: Itaronditu uyU — Wirrd mem . — 
Vacillation — ShamUing — histance out of Waverley.-^'ED,'] 
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On the Prose Style of Poets, 

paSscR, and tho distances between the nose and month, 
the foroherid and chin, determined according to a “fore- 
gone conclusion,” and tho features of tho identical 
individual were afterwards accommodated to them, how 
they could ! ^ 

Horne Tooko used to maintain that no one could write 
a good prose stylo, who was not accustomed to express 
himself mva voce, or to talk in company. lie argued that 
this was tho fault of Addison’s prose, and that its smooth, 
equable uniformity, and want of sharpness and spirit, 
arose from his not having familiarised his car to the 
sound of his own voice, or at least only among his friends 
and admirers, where there was but little collision, dramatic 
fluctuation, <jr sudden contrariety of opinion to provoke 
animated discussion, and give birth to difterent intona- 
tions and lively transitions of speech. His style (in this 
riew of it) was not indented, nor did it project from the 
surface. There was no stress laid on one word mt)re than 
another — it did not hurry on or stop sliort, or sink or 
swell wdtlr the occasion: it wus tliroughout equally 
insij)id, flowing, and harmonious, and had tho effect of a 
studied recitation rather than of a natural discourse. 
This w'ould not have happened (so the Blember for Old 
Sanim contended) had Addison laid himself out to argue at 
his club, or to S2)cak in public ; for theii his ear would have 
cau"i*t^ the necessary modulations of sound arising out of 
tlurfoeling of the moment, and ho would have transferred 
them imconscionsly to paper. Much might be said on 
both sides of this question but Mr. Tooke w^as himself 
an unintentional confirmation of his own argument ; for 
tho tone of his written compositions is as flat and imraised 

* See tho Portraits of Knollor, Richardson, and others. 

2 Goldsmith was not a talker, thoiigli he Minted out his j?o{>(l 
things now and thou : yet his stylo is guy and voluble (‘iiough. 
Pope was also a silent man ; and his luoso is timid and constrained, 
and his verse iifelining to tlio monotonous. 
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On tlw Prose Style of Poets, 

as his manner of speaking was hai’d and dry. Of the poet 
it is said by some one, that 

lie murmurs by the ruuniug bntfks 

A music sweeter than their own. 

On the contrary, the celebrated person just alluded to 
might bo said to grind the sentences between his tooth 
wliich he afterwsirds <;ommitted to paper, and tlirew out 
crusts to the critics, or hem-mots to the Eleettu’s of West- 
minster (as we throw bones to tlio dogs) witliout altering 
a muscle, and without the sinallest treraulousnoss of voice 
or eye ! ^ I certainly so far agree with the above theory 
as to conceive tliat no stylo is woi-th a farthing that is not 
calculated to be reatl out. or that is not allied to s])irited 
conversation : hut 1 at the same time thiidi the pro(jess of 
modulation and inflection may be quite as conqdetc, or 
more so, without the extermil enunciation ; and that an 
author had better try the eili'ct of his sentences on his 
stomach than on his oar. He may be deceived by the 
last, not by the lii’st. No person, I imagine, can dictate a 
good style, or spout his own conqxjsitions with impunity. 
In the former case, he will flounder on before tlio sense or 
words are ready, sooner than susi)end his voice in air : and 
in the latter, he can supply what intonation he i>lcases, 
without consulting his readers, rarliamentary speeches 
sometimes read well aloud ; hut we do not find, when such 
persons sit down to write, that the prose-style of ^hlic 
speakers and groat orators is the best, most natural^r. 
varied of all others. It has almost always either a pro- 
fessional twang, a mechanical rounding off, or else is 
stunted and unequal. Charles Fox was the most rapid 

‘ A« a Hingular example of stendiuesB of iK^rvoa, Mr. T(X)k{^ on 
one ocoftsion liutl got upon the table at a pi[))lic, dinner to return 
thanks for liia liealth liaviiig lieeu drunk. IJe held a bumjxir of 
wine in his hand, but he was received with con8id(Table opjM:>sition 
by one party, and at the (jiid of tlie disturbance, which lasted for u 
quarter of an hour, he found the wine ghiss still full to the brim. 
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• and oven hurried of speakers; but Lis written style halts 
and creeps slowly along the ground/ A spealter is neces- 
sarily k(ipt within bounds in expressing certain things, or 
in pronouncing a certain number of words, by the limits 
of the breath or power of respiration : certain sounds are 
observed to join in harmoniously or happily with others : an 
emphatic phrase must not be jdaoed wliero the power of 
utterance is enfeebled or exhausted, etc. All this must 
be attend (id to in writing (and will be so unconsciously 
by a practised hand), or there will bo hiatus in rnanu^ 
seriptis. The words must ho so an-angod, in order to 
make an eificieiit readable style, as “ to come trippingly 
off the tongue.” Hence it seems that there is a natural 
measure of prose in the feeling of the subject dnd the 
1)0 wor of ex])ression in the voice, as there is an artilicial 
one of vers(i in the iuxml)er and C(i-ordi nation of the 
syTlahles t and 1 (ioncoive that the trammels of the last do 
not (where they have boon long worn) greatly assist the 
freedom or tliii exactness of the first. 

Again, in poetry, from the restraints in many respects, 
a greater number of inversions, or a latitude in the trans- 

1 I linvu t(»ld, thnt when Sheridan was first introduced to 
Mr. Fox, wliat eciiu'utcd an iiiimc<liat(‘ hitiinacy l»ctween tlnaii was 
tlio followini^ oircuinstaiire. Mr. Siieridan liad heen the night 
before to tho Hoiisi.' of (’ommoii.s ; and b('ing asked what liis 
iinim's.doTi avrs, said he had bc<‘n ]n’ineipallY struck with the 
djjb'l(;nc,o of manner between Mr. Fox and Lord Stormont. Tho 

. lullte-r l)cp;an by declaring in a slow, .'►ohaiin, drawling, nasal tone 
that “ whi^ii he coM.sideT(-<i tbc enormity and tlm unconstitutional 
tendency of the im?asurt‘s ju.st }»ro]K>sod, lie was hurried 41 way in a 
torrent of ])assion and a wJiirlwind of impetuosit.y,” pausing 
betwetm every WT»rd' and syllable; \Nhile the. first said (speaking 
with the ra}»idity of lightning, and Avith breathless anxiety and 
impjitience), tliat “such Avas tluMnaguitude, such the importance, 
such the vital int(’re.st of this qnesthm, that he c(mld not help 
imploring, he could not heli) adjuring tlie House to etane to it with 
the utmost calmness, the utmost coolness, the utmost dtiiberatioii.” 
l-'his trait of dtscriuxiuatiou instantly won Mr. fi'Ox’s heart. 
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position of words is allowed, wliicli is not conformable - to 
tbe strict laws of prose. Consequently, a poet will bo at 
a loss, and flounder about for tbe common or (as we 
understand it) natural order of words in pro80-oomi)osition. 
Dr. Johnson endeavoured to give an air of dignity and 
novelty to bis diction by aftccting tbe order of words 
usual in poetry. l^Iilton’s prose has not only tins draw- 
back, but it has also tbe disadvantage of being formod on 
a classic model. It is like a flue translation from tbe 
Latin ; and indeed, be wrote originally in Latin. Tlie 
frcjqiumcy of o|)itbets and ornaments, too, is a resource for 
which the jioet finds it difficult to obtain an e«piivaleiit. 
A direct, or simple ]>i’ose-st.yle seems to liim bald and flat ; 
and instead of forcing an inteixjst in the subject by severity 
of dcscriptiou and reasoning, he is repelled from it alto- 
gether by the absence of those obvbms and meretricious 
allurements by whicb bis senses and liis iimigination bdVo 
been bitlicrto stimulated and dazzled. Tims there is often 
at tbe same time a want of splendour and a want of energy 
in what lie writes, without the invocation of tlio Muse — 
invlia Minerva. It is lik (5 setting a rojxMhuicer to perform 
a tumbler’s tricks — the hardness of tbe ground jars his 
nerves ; or it is the same thing as a painter’s attempting to 
carve a bloclc of inarldo for the first time —the coldness 
chills him, the cohmrless uniformity distracts him, the 
precision of form demanded disheartens him. So in .prose- 
writing, the severity of composition ro(iuired damps^V'be 
entliusiasm, and cuts off the resources of the poet. He ■ 
looking for beauty, when he should be seeking for truth ; 
and aims at pleasure, which he can only communicate by 
increasing the sense of power in tbe wmcler. The pc>et 
spreads the colours of faiw^y, the illusions of his own 
mind, round every object, ad libitum ; the jirose-writer is 
compelled to extract his materials patiently and bit by 
bit, from his subject. What he aJ of ornament, what 
he borrows from the pencil, must be sparing, and judi- 
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ciously inseTt( 3 (l. Tlio first pretends to nothing but the 
immediate indulgence of his feelings : the last has a 
remote practical purpose. The one strolls ouj^ into the 
adjoining fields or groves to gather flowers : the other has 
a journey to go, sometimes through dirty roads, and at 
others tlirough untrodden and difficult ways. It is this 
effeminacy, this iimiKirsion in sensual ideas, or craving 
after continual excitement that si)oils the 2)oet for his 2)rose- 
tasks. lie cannot wait till the effect comes of itself*, or 
arises out of the occasion : he must force it ui)on all 
occasions, or his sinrit droojis and flags under a su2>i>08cd 
imputation of daliuiss. He can never drift with the 
curremt, hut is always hoisting sjiil, and has his streamers 
flying. He has got a striking simile on hand ; he hys it 
in witli the first 02)2><>i‘t unity, and with little connexion, 
and so defeats his object. Ho has a story to tell : he tolls 
itin the first page, and where it would come in well, has 
notliing to say; like (ioldsmith, who having to w^ait upon 
a Noble Lord, was so full of himself and of the figure ho 
should make, that ho addressed a set speech, which he 
had studied for the occasion, to his Lordship’s ]>utler, and 
had just ended as the nobleman made his a2)j)(.‘ai*anco.‘ 
The prose-ornaments of the 2 >oot are freqiiently beautiful 
in themselves, but do not assist tljo subject. They are 
])loasiug excrescences — hindrances, not helps in an argu- 
ment. The reason is, his ombellishmonts in his own 
grow out of the subject by natural association ; that 
• jis, beauty gives birth to kindi-ed beauty, grandeur loads 
the mind ou to greater grandeur. But iu treating a 
common subject, tbe link is truth, force of illustration, 
weight of argument, not a graceful harmony in the imme- 
diate ideas; and hence the obvious and habitual clue 
which before guided hiin is gone, and he hangs on his 
patchwork, tinsel finery at random, in des^iair, without 

* The Buko of Northumberland; tlic story is loo well known tf> 
bear repetition. — Ed. 
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propriety, and without effect. The poetical prose- writer 
stops to dciscribc an object, if he admires it, or thinks it 
will bear to be dwelt on : the genuine 2n*0He- writer only 
alludes to or characterises it in passing, and with refer- 
ence to his subject. The prose-writer is master of his 
materials : the poet is the slave of his style. Everything 
showy, everything extraneous tcmj)ts him, and lie rtiposcs 
idly on it : lie is bent on pleasure, not on business. Ho 
aims at effect, at captivating the readci*, and yt't is con- 
tented with common j)lac (5 ornaments, rather than none. 
Indeed, tliis last result must necessarily follow, wliere 
there is an ambition t<» shine, without the effort to dig for 
jewels in the mine of truth. The habits of a poet’s mind 
are not those of industry or rcsciarch : his images come to 
Jiiin, ho does not go to them ; and in 2)r(>Hc-subjects, and 
dry matters of fa(;t and close reasoning, the natural 
stimulus that at other times warms and •rouses, dosc" 5 *tB 
him altogether. He sees no unhallowed visions, he is 
inspired by no daydreams. All is tame, literal, and 
barren, witbout tbc Nine. Nor does ho colhsct bis strength 
to strike fire from the flint by the Bbar2>neHS of collision, 
by the eagerness of his bl(»v 8 . He gathers roses, ho 
steals colours from tlie rainbow'. He lives on mjctar and 
ambrosia. He “ treads the 2^rimrose 2’atb of dalliance,” 
or ascends “ the highest Leaven of invention,” or falls flat 
to the ground. lie is nothing, if not fanciful / 

1 shall proceed to ex2>lain these remarks, as wellll^el 
can, by a few instances in 2)omt. 

It has always a|.)2)eared to me that the most perfect 
j>ro 8 e-style, the most 2>ewcrful, the most dazzling, the 
most daring, that which w'cnt the nearest to the verge of 
2)oetry, and yet never fell over, was Burke’s. It has the 
solidity, and sparkling effect of the diamond : all other 
fine writing is like French 2)asto or Brifitol-stones in the 
comparison. Burke’s stylo is air;y, flighty, adventurous, 
but it never loses sight of the subject ; nay, 4 s always in 
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c( 3 ntact witli, and derives its increased or varying impulse 
from it. It may bo said to pass yawning gulfs “ on tbe 
unstedfast footing of a spear:” still it lias an actual 
resting-j>laoe and tangible support under it — it is not 
suspended on nothing. It differs” from l>oetry, as I con- 
ceive, like the chamois from the eagle : it climbs to an 
almost equal htiight, touches iiprm a cloud, overlooks a 
precipice, is ])ietiu'e8que, sublime — but all the while, 
instead of soaring through the air, it stands upon a rocky 
cliff, clumbers up by abrupt and intricate ways, and 
browzes on the roughest bark, or crops the tender flower. 
The priiKu'plc which guides his j)on is truth, not beauty — 
not ])lea8ur(), hut power, lie has no clioice, no selection 
of siihjcc't to hattfii* the reader’s idle taste, or assist his 
own fancy : he must take what comes, and make the most 
of it. He works the most striking effects out of the most 
unpromising materials, by the mere activity of his mind. 
He rises with the lofty, doseonds with the moan, luxuriates 
in beauty, gloats over deformity. It is all the same to 
him, so that ho loses no particle of the exact, character- 
istic, csxtrcmo impression of the thing he wTites about, and 
that he coniinuuicates this to the 3‘eader, after exhausting 
every jiossiblo mode of illustration, i)laiii or abstracted, 
figurative or literal. ‘VVbatover stamjjs tbe original image 
more distinctly on the mi^d, is Avelcome. The natm-e of 
his task precludes continual beauty; but it does not pre- 
elu(l^ continual ingenuity, force, originality. He had to 
trijat of political questions, mixed modes, abstract ideas, 
and his fancy, (or poetry, if you will) was ingrafted on 
these artificially, and as it might sometimes be thought, 
violently, instead of growing naturally out of them, as it 
would spring of its own accord from individual objects 
and feelings. There is a resistance in the matter to the 
illustration applied to it — the concrete and absti*act are 
baldly co-ordinate ; and therefore it is that, when the first 
difficulty is overcome, they must agree more closely in the 
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essential qualities, in order that the coincidence may be 
complete. Otherwise, it is good for nothing; and you 
justly charge the author’s style with being loose, vague, 
flaccid, and imbecile. The ])oct has betm said 

To mnke us lieirs 
Of truth and pure delight iu endless lays. 

Not so the prose- writer, who always mingles clay with Ids 
gold, and often sei)arato 8 truth from more pleasure, lie 
can only arrive at tlic last through tlio first. In poetry, 

, pne 2>lcasing or striking image obviously suggests another: 
the increasing the sense of beauty or grandeur is the 
principle of composition : in ju’ose, the j)rofessed object is 
to impart conviction, and notbing can be admitted by way 
of ornament or relief, that docs not add new force or 
clearness to the original couceidion. Tlie two classes of 
ideas brouglit together by the oi*ator or impassioned ])roso- 
writer, to wit, the general subject and the i)artieular 
image, are so far inconqiatihle, and the identity mnst bb 
more strict, more marked, more detenjuiiato, to make them 
coalesce to any ixractical i)uri>ose. Every woi’d. should bo 
a blow : every tliougljt should instantly gnipido with its 
follow. There must be a wcn'ght, a 2)rocision, a conformity 
from association in the tropes and figures of auimated 
prose to tit them to their i)lace in the argument, and make 
them telly wliich may be dis2>cn^ed with in jwetry, wheri 
there is something much more congenial between the 
subjoet-mattor and the illustration — ■ 

Like beauty nmking benutiful old rime ! 

What can bo more remote, for instance, and at the same 
time more apposite, more the samey than the following 
comparison of the English Constitution to “tho proud 
Keej) of Windsor,” in the celebrated Letter to a Noble 
Lord f 

“Speh are then ideas; such thc''' religion, and such 
tlteir law. But as to our country and our race, as long as 
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tlio •woll-conipactod structure of our Church and State, the 
sanctuary, tlio lioly of liolies of that ancient law, defended 
by reverence, defended by power— a fortress at oiieo and a 
toniplc’ — shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British 
Sion ; as long as the British Monarchy — not more limited 
than fenced by the orders of the State — shall, like the 
proud Keep of Windsor, rising in the majcjsty of pro- 
portion, and girt with the double bolt of its kindred and 
coeval towers ; as long as this awful structure shall oversee 
and guard the subjected land, so long the mounds and., 
dykes of the low, fat, Bedford level will have nothing to 
fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of France. 
As long as our Sovereign Lord the King, and his faithful 
subjects, the Lords and Commons of this realm — the triple 
cord which no man can bi‘eak ; the solemn, sworn, con- 
stitutional frank- pledge of this nation ; the firm guarantees 
of tsach other’s being, and each other's rights ; the joint 
and several securities, eacdi in its place and order, for every 
kind, and every (piality of jiropcrty and of dignity — As 
long as these endure, so long the Duke of Bedford is safe : 
and we arc all safe together — the liigh from tlio blights of 
envy and the spoliations of rapacity: the low from the 
iron hand of oppression and the insolent sjmrn of con- 
tempt. Amen ! and so be it : and so it will be, 

Bum doiuiiH a'Kiiojv 0>i>it()li saxum 

A(?coh)t: imiHiriuiiuiue puter Jiojimtiiis habebit,” 

Ifotbing cfin well be more impracticable to a simile than 
tlA) vague and complicated idea which is hero embodied 
in one ; yet how finely, how nobly it stands out, in natural 
grandeur, in royal state, with double harriers round it to 
answer for its identity, with “ buttress, frieze, and coigne 
of ’vantage ” for the imagination to “ make its pendant 
heel and procroant cradle,” till the idea is confounded with 
the object representing it — the wonder of a kingdom ; aaid 

‘ “ Jempliim in motinni arcis.” 

•TacituH, of tha I'cmjtlc of Jttmahm. 
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then haw striking, how determined the descent, “ at one 
fell swoop,” to the “ low, fat, Bedford level !” Poetry 
would have been bound to maintain a certain decorum, a 
regular balance between those two ideas ; sterling prose 
throws aside all sucli idle respect to aj)pcaraucos, and with 
its pen, like a sword, ‘‘ sharp and sweet,” lays oi)en the 
naked truth I The poet’s Muse is like a mistress, whom 
we keep only while she is young and beautiful, durante 
bene placiio ; the Muse of prose is like a wife, whom we 
take during life, for better for worse. Burlvo’s execution, 
like that of all good prose, savours of the texture of wliat 
ho describes, and his pen slides or drags over the ground 
of his subject, like the paint(ir’s pencil. The most rigid 
fidelity and the most fanciful extravagance meet, and are 
reconciled in his pages. I never pass Windsor hut I 
think of this passage in Burke, and hardly know to which 
I am indebted most for enriching my moral sense, that or 
the fine picturesque stanza in Graj^ 

From Wiialrtor’s tlu* (‘xpunso U'low 

Of luoad, of lawn, of w<W)d survey, &c. 

I might mention that the so-rauch-admirod description 
in one of tlie India speeches, (»f Hydcr Ally’s army (I 
think it is) which ‘*uow hung likeachmd upon the moun- 
tain, and now burst upon the ]>laiu like a thunderbolt,” 
would do equally well for poetry or prose. It is inb^dd 
and striking illustration of a naturally impressive object. 
This is not the case with the Abbe Sieyes’s far-famed 
“ pigeon-holes,” nor with the comparison of the Duke of 
Bedford to “the Leviathan, tumbling about his unwieldy 
bulk in the ocean of royal bounty.” J^othing here saves 
the description but the force of the invective ; the start- 
ling truth, the vehemence, the remoteness, the aptitude, 
the i.)erfect peculiarity and coin' ’dence of the allusion. 
No writer would ever have thought of it hpt himself ; no 
reader can ever forget it. What is there in commop, one 
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miglit say, between a Peer of the Eealm, and “ that sea- 
beast,” of tljose 

Created liugest that swim tJic eocan-stream ? 

Yet Bnrko has knit the two ideas together, and no man 
can jnit them asunder. Ko matter how sliglit and pre- 
carious the connection, the length of lino it is necessary 
for the fancy to give out in keeping hold of the object on 
which it has fastened, he seems to have “ put his ho(»k in 
the nostrils ” of tliis enormous creatures of the crown, that 
empurj)los all its track through the glittering expanse of a 
profound and restless imagination ! 

In hxjking into the Irk of last week, I find the following 
j)assages, in an article on the death of Lord Castlercagh. 

“ The splendour of Majesty leaving the British metro- 
polis, careering along the ocean, and landing in the capital 
of tlB North, is distinguished only by glimpses through 
the dense array of clouds in which Death hid himself, 
while he struck down to the dust the stateliest courtier 
near the throne, and the broken train of which pursues 
and crosses tlio Itoyal progress wherever its glories are 
presented to the <^ye of imagination 

‘‘ The same iudeftitigable mind — a mind of all work — 
wdiich thus ruled the Continent with a rod of iron, the 
sword — within the walls of the House of Commons ruled 
a more disti’acted region with a more subtle and finely- 
torn^, fired weapon, the tongue ; and truly, if this teas the 
onjy weapon his Lordship wielded there, where he had 
daily to encounter, and frequently almost alone, enemies 
more formidable than Buonaparte, it must be acknow- 
ledged that he achieved greater victories than Demosthenes 
or Cicero over gained in far more easy fields of strife ; 
nay, ^le w'rought miracles of speecli, outvying those 
miracles of song, wldch Orpheus is said to have performed, 
when not only men and brutes, but rocks, woods, and 
mountains, followed the sound of his voice and lyre. . . . 
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“But there was a worm at the root of the gourd *that 
flourished over his head in the brightest sunshine of a 
court; both perished in a nighty and in the lufuniiig, that 
which had been his glory and his shadow, covered hinx 
like a shroud ; while the corpse, notwithstanding all his 
honours, and titles, and offices, lay unmoved in the place 
where it fell, till a judgment had been passed upon him, 
which the poorest peasant escapes when he dies in the 
ordinary course of nature.” * 

This, it must be confessed, is very unlike Burke ; yet 
Mr. Montgomery is a very pleasing poet, and a strenuous 
politician. The \vhole is iraveUiny out of the record^ and 
to no sort of purpose. The author is constantly getting 
away from the impression of his subject, to envelope him- 
self in a cloud of images, which weaken and perplex, 
instead of adding force and clearness to it. Provided 
he is figurative, he does not care how common pla^ or 
irrelevant the figures arc, and he w^andors on, delighted in 
a labyrinth of words, like a truant schoolboy, who is only 
glad to have escaped from his task. Ho has a very slight 
hold of his subject, and is tempted to lot it go for any fal- 
lacious ornament of style. How obscure and circuitous 
is the allusion to “ the clouds in which Death hid himself, 
to strike do^vn the stateliest courtier near the throne!” 
How hackneyed is the I’cfcrencc to Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and how utterly quaint and unmeaning is the 
ringing the changes upon Oipheus and his train of \nen, 
beasts, woods, rocks, and mountains in connection w'^th 
Lord Oastloreaghl But he is better pleased with this 
classical fable than with the death of the Noble Peer, and 
delights to dwell upon it, to however little use. So ho is 
glad to take advantage of the Scriptural idea of a gourd ; 
not to enforce, but as a relief to his reflections and 
points his conclusion with a puling sort of commonplace — 
that a peasant, who dies a naturu* death, has no Coroner’s 
* Sheffield Adverlimr^ Aug. 20 , 1822 . 
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Inquest to sit upon him. All these are the faults of the 
ordinary poetical style. Poets think they are bound by the 
teiioiir of their indentures to the Muses, to “ elevate and 
surprise ” in every line ; and not having the usual resources 
in common or abstracted subjects, aspire to the end with- 
out tbo means. They make, or pretend, an extraordinary 
interest where there is none. They are ambitious, vain, 
and indolent — more busy in preparing idle ornaments, 
which they take their chance of bringing in somehow or 
other, than intent on eliciting truths by fair and honest 
inquiry. It should Beam as if they considered prose as a 
sort of waiting-maid to poetry, that could only be expected 
to wear her mistress’s cast-oft‘ lincry. Poets have been 
said to succeed best in fiction ; and the account hero given 
may in i)art explain the reason. That is to say, they must 
choose their own subject, in such a maimer as to afford 
thonrcontinual oi)portunities of apijcaling to the senses 
and exciting the fancy. Dry details, abstruse S 2 )oculation 8 
do not give scope to vividness of description ; and, os they 
cannot bear to be considered dull, they become too often 
affected, extravagant, and insipid. 

I indebted to Mr. Ooleridge for the comparison of 
poetic prose to the secondhand finery of a lady’s-maid 
(just made use of ). Do himself is an instance of his own 
ob8(3rvatioii, and (what is even worse) of the opposite 
fault — an affectation of quaintness and originality. With 
bits tarnished lace and worthless frippery, he assumes 
a ^weeping oriental costume, or borrows the stiff dresses 
of our ancestors, or starts an eccentric fa^ m of his own. 
He is swelling and turgid — everlasting aiming to be 
greater than his subject; filling his fancy with fumes 
and vapours in the pangs and throes of miraculous par- 
turition, and bringing forth only still births. He has an 
incessant craving, as it were, to exalt every idea into a 
metaphor, to exi)jmd every sentiment into a lengthened 
mystery, voluminous and vast, confused and cloudy. His 
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style is not succinct, but incumbered with a train of 
words and images that have no practical, and only a 
possible relation to oueainithcr — that add to its stateliness, 
but impede its march. One of his sentences winds its 

forlorn way obscure ’’ over the page like a patriarchal 
procession witli camels laden, WTcatlied turbans, household 
wealth, the whole riclies of the author’s mind poure<] out 
upon tlie barren waste of hie subject. The palm-tree 
spreads its sterile branches overhead, and the laud of 
promise is seen in tlic distance. All tliis is owing 
to his wishing to overdo everything— to make some- 
thing more out of everything than it is, or than it is 
worth. The simple truth docs not satisfy him — no dirtjct 
proposition fills up the moulds of his und<^rstjinding. 
All is foreign, farfetched, irrohivaiit, laboured, unj^ro- 
ductivo. To read one of In’s disquisitions is like hearing 
the variations to a piece of music without the fec^oro. 
Or, to vary tlie simile, he is not like a man going a 
journey by tlic 8tagc-c(»acli along tbe highroad, but is 
always getting into a balloon, and mounting into the air, 
above the jdain ground of prose. Whether ho soars to 
the empyrean, or dives to the centre (as he sometimes 
does), it is equally to get away from the question before 
him, and to prove that he owes everything to his own 
mind. His object is to invent; he scorns to imitate, 
‘^he business <jf prose is the contrary. But Mr. Coleridge 
is a poet, and his thoughts are free. 

1 think the poet-laureate' is a much better prose- 
writer. His stylo has an antique quaintness, with a 
modem familiarity. He lias just a sufficient sprinkling 
of archaisms, of allusions to old Fuller,'* and Burton, “ and 

^ Southey. — Ei>. 

2 In reference, chiefly, to Fuller’s better-known works, tlie 
Worihm of England^ lGfl2, and the TIoty and Profane State. — Ei>. 

^ Burton’s Anatomy of Melanchoty, first printed in 1021, and 
much altered in subsequent editions. — En. 
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Latimer/ to sot off or qualify the smart flippant tone of 
his aixflogies for existing abuses, or the ready, galling 
viruleneo of his personal invectives. JVIr. Southey is a 
"faithful historian, and no inefficient partisan. In the 
former character his mind is tenacious of facts ; and in 
the hitter, his spleen and jealousy prevent the “extra- 
vagant and erring spirit ’’ of the poet from losing itself 
in Fancy’s endless maze. Ho “ stoops to earthf at least, 
and prostitutes his pen to some purpose (not at the same 
time losing his own soul, and gaining nothing by it) — 
and ho vilifies j:loform, and j^raises the reign of George III. 
in good set terms, in a straightforward, intelligible, 
practical, pointed way. He is not buoyed iij) by conscious 
power out of the r(?ach of common a]>prehensions, but 
makes the most of the obvious advantages lie possesses. 
You may comphiinof ajiottincss and petulance of manner, 
but certjunly there is no w^ant of spii-it or facility of 
execution. He does not waste powder and shot in the 
air, but loads his piece, takes a level aim, and hits his 
mark. One ^vould say (though his iMuse is ambidexter) 
that ho wrote prose with his right hand ; there is nothing 
awkwainl or circuitous, or feeble in it. “ The words of 
Mercury arc harsh after the songs of Apollo but this 
would not apply to him. His prose-lucubrations are 
pleasanter i-cading than his poetry. Indeed he is equally 
practised and voluminous in both ; and it is no improbable 
conjeotiire, that Mr. Southey may have had some idea of 
riviilling the reputation of Voltaire in the extent, the spirit, 
and the versatility of his productions in prose and verse, 
except that ho has written no tragedies but Wat Tyler ! 

'i’o my taste, the Author of Bimini^ and Editor of the 
Examiner,^ is among the best and least corrupted of our 
poetical prose-writers. In his light but well-supported 

‘ Bishop Ijiitimor’s Seven Sermons Before Edward FZ, delivered 
and puhlislu'd in 1.540. — Ed. 

“ lIimt.-r*ED. 
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columns we find the racinoss, the sharpness, and sparMing 
effect of poetry, with little that is extravagant or fitr> 
fetched, and no turgidity or pompous pretension. Per- 
haps there is too much the appearance of relaxation and 
trifling (as if he had escaped the shackles of rhyme), a 
caprice, a levity, and a disposition to innovate in words 
and ideas. Still the genuine master spirit of the prose- 
writer is there ; the tone of lively sensible conversation ; 
and this may in part arise from the author's being himself 
an animated talker. Mr. Hunt wants something of tlie 
heat and earnestness (»f the political partisan; but his 
familiar and miseellaneous pajKJrs have all the ease, grace, 
and pqint of the best style ‘of Essay-writing. Many of 
his efiusions in the Indicator show, that if he had devoted 
himself exclusively to that mode of writing, he inherits 
more of the spirit of Steele than any man since lus time. 

Lord Byron’s prose is bad ; tliat is to say, Beavy, 
laboured, and coarse : be tries to knock some one down 
with the butt-end of every line, which defeats his object 
—and the style of the Author of Waverley (if ho comes 
fairly into this discussion) as mere stylo is villainous. 
It is pretty plain he is a poet ; for llic sound of names 
runs mechanically in his ears, and he rings the changes 
unconsciously on the same words in a sentence, like the 
same rhymes in a couplet. 

Not to ^pin out this discussion too much, I would con- 
clude by observing, that some of the old English T[)rose- 
writers (who ^ were not 2)oet8) are the best, and, at ;tbc 
same time, the most poetical in tho favourable sense. 
Among these we may reckon some of the old divines, and 
’ Jeremy/ Taylor at the head of them. There is a flush 
like the dawn over his writings ; the sweetness of the rose, 
the freshness of the morning dew. There is a softness 
in his style, proceeding from the tenderness uf his heart : 
but hift head is firm, and his* hand is free. His materials 
are as finely wrought up as they are original and atfcrac- 
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tive* in themselves. Milton’s prose-style savours too 
much of poetry, and, as I have already hinted, of an 
imitation of the Latin. Drydcii’s is perfectly unexcep- 
tionable, and a model, in simplicity, strength, and perspi- 
cuity, for the subjects he treated of. 


On Dreams. 

Br. Spuhzheim, in treating of the Physiology of the Brain, ^ 
has the following curi(vus passage : 

“ The state of somnambulism equally proves the plurality 
of the organs. This is the state of incomplete sleep, 
wherein several organs are watching. It is known that 
the brain acts upon the external world by means of volun- 
tary motion, of the voice, and of the five external senses. 
No^v^if in sleeping s(uiio organs be active, dreams take 
place ; if the action of the brain be propagated to the 
muscles, there follow motions ; if the action of the brain 
bo propagated to the vocjj,! organs, the sleeping person 
8|>eaks. Indeed, it is known that sleeping persons dream 
and si)oak ; others dream, speak, hear, and answer ; others 
still dream, rise, do various things, and walk. This latter 
state is called somnambulism, that is, the state of w’alking 
during sleep. JS'ow, as the car can hear, so the eyes may 
see, while the other organs sleep ; and there are facts 
qiiite^ positive which prove that several persons in the 
state of somnainbulifem have seen, but always with open 
eyes. There are also convulsive fits in which the patients 
see without hearing, and vice verad. Some somnambulists 

* Dr. Spurzlicim pnbliHhcd in 1818, 8vo., Observatmis mr la 
Fhrenohijie, and in 1820, 8vo., Bsttai VhiloAophique mr la Nature 
Morale fit Intelleciuelle. But the work wliich auggested the present 
Kaaay was, The FhynogmmicaV System of JJrs. Qidl and Spurzlieim, 
founded ou an Ariahmioal and Physiological Examiiuition of the 
Nervous Syidera in gefieral, and of the Brain in particular, 1815, 
8vo, But comi.>are Essay XII. of Second Series, — Ei). 
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do things of which they are not capable in a state of 
watching ; and dreaming persons reason somotiinos better 
than they do when awake. This phenomenon is not 
astonishing,” &c.‘ 

There is here a very singular mixing up of the flattest 
truisms with the most gratuitous as8iimi)tions ; so tfiat 
the one being told witli great gravity, and the other 
delivered with the most familiar air, one is ]>uzzled in a 
cursory perusal to distinguish whicli is which. This is 
an art of stultifying the reader, like tlifit of the juggler, 
who shows you some plain matter-of-fact experiment 
just as he is going to play off liis capital trick. The mind 
is, by this alternation of stylo, thrown off its guard ; and 
between wondering first at the absurdity, and then at tlu^ 
superficiality of the work, becomes almost a convert to it. 
A thing exceedingly questionable is stated so roundly, 
you think there must bo something in it : the idainos^i pro- 
position is put in so doubtful and cautious a manner, you 
conceive the writer must see a great deal farther into the 
subject than you do. You mistrust your cars and eyes, 
and ai’o in a fail* way to resign the use of your under- 
standing. It is a fine style of mystif tjinrj. Again, it is the 
practice with the German school, and in particular with 
Dr. Spurzlieim, to run counter to common sense and the 
iKJst autlienticatod opinions. They, must always be more 
knowing than everybody else, and treat the wisdom of the 
ancients, and the wisdom of the moderns, much ih thcj 
same supercilious way. It has been taken for grantjpd 
generally that people see mth their eyes ; and therefore it 
is stated in tho above passage as a discovery of the author, 
“imparted in dreadful secresy,” that sleep-walkers always 
see with their eyes open. Tho meaning of which is, that 
we are not to give too implicit or unqualified an assent 
tho principle, at which modem philosophel® have arrived 
with, some pains and difficulty, that we acquire our ideas 
» Phydoymmical System of Drs, Gall and Sjmfzheim^ p, 217. 
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of external objects through the senses. The iramcendental 
sophists wish to back out of that, as too conclusive and 
wollHlofiued a position. They would be glad to throw 
the wliolc of what has been done on tliis question into 
confusion again, in order to begin de novo, like children 
who construct houses with cards, and when the pack is 
built up, shuffle them all together on the table again. 
Tlxese intellectual Sysiphuses are always rolling tbe stone 
of kiiowhidge up a hill, for the perverse pleasure of 
rolling it down again. Having gone as far as they can in 
the direction of reason and good sense, rather than seem 
passive or the slaves of any ojxinion, they turn back with 
a wonderful look of sagacity to Jill sorts of exploded 
prejudices and absurdity. It is a pity that we cannot let 
well done alone, and that after labouring for centuries to 
remfiye ignorance, we set our faces with the most wilful 
officiousness agair^jSt the stability of knowledge. The 
Fhymoijnomii'^xl >>y6iem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim is full 
of this sort of disgusting caut. We are still only to 
heliem in all unbelief — in what they tell us. The less 
credulous we are of other things, the more faith we shall 
have in reserve for them : by exhausting our stock of 
scepticism and caution on such obvious matters-of-fact as 
that peojxlc always see with their eyes oixen, we shall be 
preixared to swallow their crude and extravagant theories 
whol^, and not bo astonished at “ the phenomenon, that 
persons sometimes reason better asleep than awake 1” 

^ have alluded to this passage bocauso I myself am 
(or used some time ago to be) a sleep-walker ; and know 
bow the thing is. In this sort of disturbed, unsoimd 
sleep, the eyes are not closed, and are attracted by the 
light. I used to get up and go towards the window, and 
make violent efforts to throw it open. The air in some 
measure revived me, or I might have tried to fling myself 
out. I saw objipets indistinctly, tbe houses, for instance, 
facing me on the opposite side of the street ; but still it 
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was some time before I could recognise tlem or recollect 
where I was : that is, I was still asleep, and the dimness 
of my senses (as far as it prevailed) was occasioned by 
the greater numbness of my memory. This i^hcnomenon 
is not astonishing, unless wo clax^se in all such cases to 
put the cart before the horse. For in fact, it is the mind 
that sleeps, and the senses (so to speak) only follow the 
cxamjde. The mind dozes, and the eyelids close in con- 
sequence : we do not go to sleep because we shut our 
eyes. I can, however, speak to the fact of the eyes being 
open when their sense is shut ; or rather, when we are 
imablc to draw just inferences from it. It is generally 
in the night-time, indeed, or in a strange plac(j, that the 
circumstance happens ; but as soon as tlio light dawns 
on the recollection, the obscurity and perplexity of the 
senses clear up. The external impression is made b^jfore, 
much in the same manner as it is af^cr we ai'o awake ; 
but it docs not lead to the usual train of associations 
connected with that impression; the name of the 

sti'oet or town where wc are, who lives at the opposite 
house, how avc came to sleep in the room where we are, 
&c. ; all which are ideas belonging to our waking ex- 
perience, and are at this time cut off or gi’oatly disturbed 
by sleep. It is just the same as when 2 )orBons recover 
from a swoon, and fix their eyes unconsciously on those 
about them, for a cotisiderable time before tlioy rcqollect 
where they are. Would anyone but a German i)hy8i- 
ologist think it ncc(3ssary to assure us tliat at this time 
they see, but with tlieir eyes o 2 >en; or pretend that though 
they have lost all memory or understanding during their 
fainting fit, their minds act then more vigorously and 
freely than ever, because they are not distracted Jby out- 
ward impressions ? The apiioal is made to the outward 
sense, in the instances we have seen ; But the mind is 
deaf to it, because its functions are for the time gone. 
It is ridiculous to pretend with this author, that in sleep 
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some of the organs of the mind rest, while others are 
active ; it might as well be pretended that in sleep one 
^eyo watches while the other is shut. The stupor is 
general : the faculty of thought itself is impaired ; and 
whatever ideas w o have, instead of being confined to any 
parti(,nilar faculty or the impressions of any one sense, 
aiul invigorated thereby, float at random from object to 
object, fr<jni one class of impressions to anotlibr, without 
coherence or control. The mmcions or connecting link 
between our i<l(ja.s, wdiich forms them into sc2)arate groups 
or compares different jjarts and views of a subject to- 
gether, seems to he that which is principally w^anting in 
slcej); so that any idea that i>resents itself in this anarchy 
of the mind is lord of the ascendant for the moment, and 
is driven out by the next straggling notion that comes 
across it. The bundles of tlioUght are, as it wore, untied, 
loosened from a common centre, and drift along the 
stream of fancy as it hai)pcns. Hence the confusion (not 
the concentration of the faculties) that continually takes* 
place in this state of half-perception. The mind takes 
in but oue thing at a time, but one part of a subject, and 
therefore cannot correct its sudden and heterogeneous 
transitions from one momentary imi)ression to another by 
a larger grasj) of understanding. Thus we confound one 
person with another, merely from some accidental coin- 
cidence, the name or the place where w’e have seen them, 
or t£eir having been concerned with ns in some particular 
transaction the evening before. They lose and regain 
their projyer identity perhaps half a dozen times in this 
X’ambling way ; nor are wo able (though wo are somewhat 
incredulous and sur{)risod at these compound creations) 
to detect the error, from not being prepared to trace the 
same connected subject of thought to a number of vai'ying 
and successive mmifications, or to form the idea of a 
whole. We think that Mr. Such-a-one did so and so; 
than, fi'om a sbeoud face coming across us, like the slides 
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of a magic lantern, it was not he, but another ; then some 
on© calls him by his right name, and ho is himself again. 
We are little shocked at these gross contradictions ; for, 
if the mind was capable of perceiving them in all their 
absurdity, it would not be liable to fall into them. It 
runs into them for the same reason that it is hardly 
conscious of them when made. 

Tluit which was now a hora(\ a hoar, a cloud, 

Even with a thoui^ht the ra<.'lc disliuins. 

And makes it indistinct ns water is in water. 

The difforenco, so far then, between sleeping and waking 
seems to be, that in the latter we have a greater range of 
conscious recollections, a larger discourse of reason, and 
associate ideas in longer trains and more as they arc 
connected one with another in the order of nature; 
whereas in the former, any two impressions, that mc^jt or 
are alike, join company, and then are parted again, with- 
out notice, like the froth from the wave. So in madness, 
there is, I should apprehend, the same tyranny of the 
imagination over the judgment ; that is, the mind has 
slipped its cable, and single images meet, and jostle, and 
unite suddenly together, without any power to arrange 
or compare them with others with which they are con- 
nected in the w’orld of reality. There is a continual 
phantasmagoria : whatever shapes and colours come 
together are by the heat and violence of the braid re- 
ferred to external nature, without regard to the order of 
time, place, or circumstance. From the same want of 
continuity, wo often forget our dreams so speedily : if we 
cAnnot catch them as they are passing out at the door, 
we never set eyes on them again. There is no clue or 
thread of imagination to trace them by. In a morning 
sometimes we have had a dream that we tr^^ in vain to 
recollect; it is gone, like the rainbow nom the cloud. 
At other times (so evanescent is their texture) we forget 
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that wo have dreamt at all ; and at these times the mind 
seems to have been a mere blank, and sleep presents only 
an image of doatli. Hence has arisen the famous dispute, 
Whether the soul thmks always % — on which Mr, Locke 
and different writers have bc^stowed so much tedious and 
iiuprofitablo discussion ; some maintaining that the mind 
was like a watch that goes continually, though more 
slowly and irregularly at one timcj than another ; while 
the o])])osito party contended that it often stopped alto- 
gether, bringing tlie example of sound sleep as an argu- 
ment, and desiring to know wdiat proof we could have of 
thoughts passing thnnigh the mind, of which it was itself 
perfectly unconscious, and r<itained not the slightest 
recollection. I grant, \vo often Rl(*.ep so sound, or have 
such faint imagery passing tlirougli tlio brain, that if we 
awake by degrees, wo forget it altogether : w^e recollect 
our hfPst waking, and perhaps some imj)erfeot suggestions 
of fancy just before ; but beyond this, all is mere ob- 
livion. But I have observed that whenever 1 have been 
waked up suddenly, and not left to myself to recover 
from this state of mental tor|K>r, I have been always 
dreaming of something, i. c., thinking, according to the 
tenor of the question. Let anyone call you at any time, 
however fast asleep you may he, you make out their 
voice ill the first surprise to ho like some one's you were 
thinking of in your sleep. Let an accidental noise, the 
falling of something in the next room, rouse you up, you 
constantly find something to associate it with, or translate 
it back into the language of your slumbering thoughts. 
You are never taken completely at a nonplus — summoned, 
as it were, out of a state of nonexistence. 1 1 is 
anyone to try the experiment upon himself ; that,ff 
(examine every time ho is w^aked up suddenly, so thi 
taking and sleeping state are brought into immediate 
contact, whether he has not in all such cases been dream- 
Vig of something, and not fairly caught napping. For 
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myself, I think I can speak with certainty. It would 
indeed be rather odd to awake out of such an absolute 
privation and suspense of tbouglit as is contended for 
by the partisans of the contrary theory. It would be 
a peep into the grave, a consciouancss of death, an escape 
from the world of nonentity ! 

The vividness of our impressions in dreams, of which 
so much has been said, seems to be rather apparfuit than 
real ; or, if this mode of expression sliould be objected to 
as unw'arrantable, lather physical than mental. It is a 
vapour, -a fume, the effect of the “ lieat-oi)prcssf^<l brain.” 
The imagination gloats over an id(‘a, and doats at the 
same time. However warm or brilliant the tiolouring of 
these changing appearances, they vanish with the dawm. 
They are put out by our \vaking thoughts, as the sun puts 
out a candle. It is unlucky that wo sometimes remember 
the heroic sentiments, the profound discovories, th6’ witty 
repartees we have uttered in our sleep. The one turn to 
bombast, the others are mere truisms, and the last abso- 
lute nonsense. Yet w'O clothe them certainly with a 
fancied importance at the moment. This seems Ho bo 
merely the effervescence of the blood or of the brain, 
physically actijig. It is an odd thing. in sleep, that wo 
not only fancy we see different persons, and talk to them, 
but that we hear them make answers, and startle us with 
an observation or a piece of nows ; and thougli wo of 
course put the answer into their mouths, wo have ift> idea 
beforehand what it will be, and it taktjs us as rimcb^ by 
surprise as it would in reality. This kind of successful 
ventriloquism which we practise upon ourselves may 
perhaps be in some measure accounted for from the 
^Ij^Utsigbtcdnoss and incomplete consciousness which 
%en 0 remarked above as the peculiar characteristics of 
sleep. 

The power of prophesying or foresc hig things in our 
sleep, as fram a higher and more abstracted sphere of 
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thoug'ht, need not be bero argued upon. There is, how- 
ever, a sort of profundity in sleep ; and it may be usefully 
consulted as an oracle in this way. It may be said that 
the voluntary power. is suspended, and things come upon 
us as unexpected revelations, which we keep out of oui* 
thouglits at other times. We may bo aware of a danger 
that yet we do not choose, while we have the full com- 
mand of our faculties, to acknowledge to ourselves : the im- 
p(3ndiiig event 'will then appear to us as a dream, and we shall 
most likely hud it verified afterwards. Another thing of no 
small consequence is, that we may sometimes discover our 
tacit, and almost unconscious sentiments, with respect to 
i)ersons or things in the same way. We are not hypo- 
crites in our sleep, 'i'ho curb is taken off from our 
passions, and our imagination wanders at will. When 
awak(^ WG check these rising thoughts, and fancy wo have 
them not. In dreams, when wc are off our guard, they 
return securely and unhidden. Wc may make this use of 
the infirmity of our sleeping metamorphosis, that we may 
repress any feelings of this sort that vve disapprove in 
their ijicipieiit state, and detect, ere it ho too late, an 
unwarrantable antipathy or fatal passion. Infants cannot 
disguise their thoughts from others ; and in sleep we 
reveal the secret to ourselves. 

It should. appear that T have never been in love, for the 
same {cason. I never dream of the face of anyone I am 
particularly attached to. 1 have thought almost to agony 
of 4ihe same person for years, nearly without ceasing, so 
as to have her face always before me, and to he haunted 
by a pcrpctiial conscuoiisness of disai)pointed i>as6ion, and 
yet I never in all that time dreamt of this person more 
than once or twice, and then not vividly. I conceive, 
therefore, that this perseverance of the imagination in a 
fruitless track must have Ixien owing to mortified pride, 
to an intense desire and hope of good in the absti’aot, 
more than to love, which I consider as an individual and 
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involuntary passion, and which therefore, wbciii it is 
strong, iijust predominate over the fancy slci^p. J 
think myself into love, and dream myRdf out of it. 
I should have made a very bad iDndymion, in this sense ; 
for all the time the heavenly Goddess was shining over 
my head, I shcmld never liave had a thought about her. 
If I had waki^l and foun<i her gone, I miglit have been in 
a considerable taking, Coleridge used to laugh at me for 
my want of the faculty of .dreaming; and once, on my 
saying that I did not like the preternatural stories in the 
Arabian Nights (for the comic pjirts 1 love' dearly), he 
said, ‘‘That imist be because you never dream. There is 
a class of j)oetry built on this foundation, which is surely 
no inconsiderable part of our nature, since wo are asle<.*p 
and building up imaginations of this soit half our time.” 
I had nothing to say against it : it was one of hi^ con- 
jectural subtleties, in which ho excels all the persons I 
ever knew ; hut 1 had some satisfaction in ijiiding after- 
wards that T had Bishop Atterbury expressly on my 
side in this question, who has recorded his dcteshition 
of Sinhad the Sailor, in an interesting hotter to Pope. 
Perhaps he, too, did not dream ! 

Yet I dream sometimes ; I dream of tlie Louvre — Infus 
et in cute. I dreamt I was there a few weeks ago, and 
that the old scene returned — that T looked for my 
favourite pictures, and found them gone or erased.^ The 
dream of my youth came upon me ; a glory and a vision 
unutterable, that comes no more but in darkness and < in 
sleep : my heart rose up, and I fell on my knees, and 
lifted up my voice aud wept, and I awoke. I also dreamt 
a little while ago, that 1 was reading the New Blaise to 
an old friend, and came to the concluding i>assage in 
Julia’s farewell letter, whiclj had mjnjh the same effect 
hpon me. The words, are, “ Trop heuremc d'acneter au prix 
de ma vie le droit de farmer toujour s sans crime et de te le dire 
enctrre une fois, avant que je meurs I used to sob over 
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this passage twenty years ago ; and in this dream about it 
lately, I seemed to live these twenty years over again in 
one short moment ! I do not dream ordinarily ; and 
there arc people who never could see anything in the 
New Eloise. Are we not quits I 
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Ax author is b(»und to write — woU or ill, wisely or 
foolishly : it is his trade. But I do not sec that ho is 
bound to talk, any more than he is bound to deuce, or ride, 
orfeiKX'. better tlian other jn^oplo. Heading, study, silence, 
thought, arc a bad introduction to loquacity. It would 
bo sooner hiarnt of chambermaids and tapsters. He 
undoi^iiauds the art atid mystery of his f>wn profession, 
which is bookmaking : what right has anyone to expect 
or require him to do more — ^to make a bow gi*acefully on 
entering or hiaviiig a room, to make love charmingly, or 
to make a fortums at all ? In all things there is a division 
of labour. A lord is no less amorous for writing ridi- 
culous love-letters, uor a general loss successful for 
wanting wit and lionesty. Why, then, may not a j>oor 
author say nothing, and yet pass mushjr ? Set him on the 
top of a stage-coach, he will make no figure ; ho is mum- 
vhancf^ while the slang-wit flies about as fast as the dust, 
with the crack of the whip and the clatter of the horses* 
heels : put him in a ring of boxers, he is a poor creature — 

And of bis port as meek as is a maid. 

Introduce him to a toa-paii:y of milliners* girls, and they 
are ready to split their sides with Laughing at him: over 
his bottle, he is dry : in the drawing- room, rude or awk- 
ward : he is too refined for the vulgar, too clowmish for 
the fashionable f — ho is one that cannot make a good 
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leg, one that cannot eat a mess of broth cleanly, one that 
cannot ride a horse without spur-galling, one that cannot 
salute a woman, and look on her directly — in courts, in 
camps, in town and country, he is a cypher or a butt : he 
is good for nothing but a laughing-stock or a scarecrow. 
You can scarcely got a word out of him for love or laoney. 
He knows nothing. He has no notion of pleasure or 
business, or of what is going on in the world ; he does not 
understand cookery (unless he is a doctor in divinity), nor 
surgery, nor chemistry (unless ho is a quidnunc)^ nor 
mechanics, nor husbandry and tillage (unless he is as 
great an admirei* of TuH's Husbandry^ and has profited as 
much by it as the philosopher of Botloy) — no, nor music, 
painting, the drama, nor the fine arts in gcntual, 

“ What tho deuce is it then, my good sir, that he does 
understand, or know anything about 
“ BOOKS, YEN US, BOOKS r 
“ What books V” 

“ Not receipt-books, Madona, nor account-books, nor 
books of pharmacy, or tlie veterinary art (they belong t(> 
tbeir respective callings and handicrafts), but books of 
liberal taste and general knowledge.’' 

“ What do you mean by that general knowledge which 
implies not a knowledge of things in general, but an 
ignorance (by your own account) of every one in par- 
ticular : or by that liberal taste which scorns tlie pursuits 
and acquii’cments of the rest of the world in succession, 
and is confined exclusively, and by way of excellency, to 
what nobody takes an interest in but yourself, and a few 
idlers like yourself? Is tliis what the critics mean by 
the hellcsdelireSf and the study of humanity ?” 

Book- knowledge, in a word, then, is knowledge comrnu- 
nicahle by hooks : and it is general and liberal for this 
reason, that it is intelligible and irtcresting on the bare 
suggestion. That to which anyone feels a romantic 
attachment, merely from finding it in a book, must be 
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inter(38ting in itself : that which he constantly forms a 
lively and entire conception of, from seeing a few marks 
and scratches upon paper, must be taken from common 
nature : that which, the first time you meet with it, seizes 
upon the attention as a curious speculation, must exercise 
the general faculties of tho human mind. There aro 
certain broader aspects of society and views of things com- 
mon to every 8ubj(^ct, and more or less cognisable to every 
mind ; and those tho scholar treats, and founds his claims 
to general attention upon them, without being chargeable 
with pedantry. The minute descriptions of fishing-ta’cklo, 
of baits and flies in Waltorts Complete Angler, make that 
work a groat favourite with sportsmen : the alloy of an 
amiable humanity, and the modest but touching descrip- 
tions of familiar incidents and rural objects scattered 
through it, have made it an ecjual favourite with every 
reader of taste and feeling. Montaigne's Essays, Dilworth's 
SjielUng Booh, and Fearus Treatise on Contingent Be- 
nmnders, aro all equally books, but not eijually adapted 
for all classes of readers. The two last are of no use but 
to schoolintisters and lawyers : but the first is a work we 
may recoiuinend to anyone to read who has ever thought 
at all, or who would learn to think justly on any subject. 
Persons of diflbrent trades and profi^ssioiis — the mechanic, 
tho shopkeeper, the medical practitioner, the artist, <fec., 
may {^11 have great knowledge and ingenuity in their 
several vocations, the details of which will be very edify- 
ing to themselves, and just as incoiui>rchensiblo to their 
neighbours: but over and above this professional and 
technical knowledge, they must be supposed to have a 
stock of common sense and common feeling to furnish 
subjects for common conversation, or to give them any 
pleasure in each otlier’s coinimny. It is to this common 
stock of ideas, spread over tho surface, or striking its roots 
into the very centre of society, that the popular writer . 
appeals, and not in vain ; for he finds readers. It is of 
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this finer essence of wisdom and humanity “etherial 
mould, sky-tinctured,” that books of the better sort are 
made. They contain the language of thought. It must 
hapj)en that, in the course of time and tlie variety of 
human capacity, some persons will have struck out finer 
obsorYation.s, reflections, and sentiments than otliers. 
These they have committed to books of memory, have 
bequeathed as a lasting legacy to posterity; and such 
persons have bocomo standard authors. We visit at the 
shrine, drink in some m(^asure of the inspii-ation, and 
cannot easily “ breathe in other air loss pure, accustomed 
to immortal fruits.” Arc we to bo blamed for this 
because the vulgar and illitcirate do not always understand 
us ‘? The fault is rather iu them who are confined and 
cabinM in ” each in their oxntu particular sphere and com- 
partment of ideas, and have not the same ret aed medium 
of oommuiiioation or abstracted topics oi discourse. 
Bring a number of literary, or of illiterate persons to- 
gether, pcrfi'ct strangers to each other, and sec which 
party will make tlie bisst com])any. “ Verily, we have our 
reward.” We have made our election, and have no reason 
to repent it, if wc were wise. But the misfortune is, we 
wish to have all tlie advantages on one side. Wc gi’udge, 
and cannot rtjconcile it to otii-selves, tliat anyone ‘^shcmld 
go about to cozen fortune, without the stamp of learning !” 
W 6 think because wc are scholars, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale !” We don’t know how to account for 
it, that barmaids should gossip, or ladies whisper, . or 
bullies roar, or fools laugh, or knaves thrive, without 
having gone through the same course of select study that 
we have ! This vanity is preposterous, and carries its own 
punishment with it. Books are a world in themselves, it 
is true ; but they are not the only worl(i. The world it- 
self is a volume larger than p’l the libraries in it. 
Learning is a sacred deposit from the experience of ages ; 
but it h^ not xmt all future experience 6n the shelf, or 
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debarred tbo common herd of mankind from the use of 
tbeir bands, tongues, eyes, ears, or understandings. Taste 
is a luxury for tbo privileged few : but it would be hard 
ui>on those who have not the same standard of refinement 
in their own minds that wo suppose ourselves to have, if 
this sliould i>revent them from having ,rocourse, as usual, 
to tlxiir old frolics, coarse jokes, and horse-play, and 
getting through the wear and tear of the world, with such 
homely sayings and shrewd helps as they may. Happy 
is it, that the mass of mankind eat and drink, and sleep, 
and perform tbeir several tasks, and do as they like urith- 
out us — caring nothing for our scribblings, our carpings, 
and our quibbles: and moving on tbo same, in spite of 
our fine-spun distinctions, fantastic theories, and lines of 
demarcation^hich arc like chalk-figures drawn on ball- 
room floorJfcb he danced out before morning ! In the 
field oYpoai|e the window where 1 write this, there is a 
country-girl picking stones : in the one next it, there are 
several poor w'omon weeding the blue and red flowers from 
the corn : farther on, arc two boys, tending a flock of 
sheep. What do they know or care alx)ut 'what I am 
writing about them, or over wdll ? — or what would they be 
the bettl6i* for it, if they did ’? Or why need we despise 

The wretched slave, 

Who like a lackey, from the risi* to the siit, 

Sweats in tlio eye of Pheebus, and ali night 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day, after dawn. 

Doth Tis(i, and lielp Hyperion to his horse ; 

And follows s<» the ever-running year 
With ])i'olitablo labour to his grave? 

Is not tliis life as sweet as writing Ephemerides? But 
we put that which flutters the brain idly for a moment, 
and then is heard no more, in competition with natui*e, 
which exists everywhere, and lasts always. We not only 
underrate the force of nature, and make too much of art 
but we also dverrato our own accomplishments and 

1 ) 
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advajitages derived from art. In tlio presence of cIotoisIi 
ignorance, or of persons without any great pretorisions, 
real or aifected, we are very much inclined to take upon 
ourselves, as the virtual representatives of science, art, 
and literature. We have a strong itch to show off and do 
the honours of civilization for all the gi’cat men whose 
works we have ever read, and whose names our auditors 
have never heard of, as noblemen’s lacqueys, in the 
absence of theii* masters, give themselves airs of superiority 
over ovcrybne else. But thoiigli we have road (k>ngi’evo, 
a stage-coachman maybe an over-match for us in wit: 
though we are deep-versed in the excollenco of Slmk- 
speare’s colloquial style, a village beldam may outscold 
us : though w'c have read Machiavol in the original Italian, 
we may be easily outwitted by a clown : and though we 
have cried our eyes out over the NeiP k p(K>r shop- 

herd-lad, who hardly kuow's how to kjjcII hisiowii name, 
may “ toll his talc, under the hawthc^rn in tlio dale,” and 
prove a more thriving w^ooor. Wiiat tlicn is tlie advantage 
we possess over the meanest of the mean ’? Why this, 
that we have read Congrevti, Shakspcarc, Machiavol, the 
Nm Eloise; — not that we are to have their wit, genius, 
shrewdness, or melting tciiderntiss. 

From speculative pursuits we must bo satistied with 
speculative benefits. From reading too, wo learn to 
write. If w'e have had the jileasuro of studying the 
highest m(»dels of pcifoction in their kind, and can hope 
to leave anything ourselves, however slight, to be looked 
upon as a model, or even a good copy in its way, we may 
think om'solvcs pretty well off, without engrossing all tho 
privileges of learning, and all tho blessings of ignorance 
into the bargain. 

It has l>een made a question whether there have not 
been individuals in common life of greater talents "and 
powers of mind than the most celebrated writers — whether, 
for instance, such or such a’ Liverpool merchant, or Man- 
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cliesi>er manufacturer, was not a more sensible man than 
Montaigne, of a longer reach of understanding than the 
Viscount of St Albans. There is no saying, unless some 
of these illusti’ious obsciu’e had communicated their im- 
portant discoveries to the world. But then they would 
have been authors ! On the other hand, there is a set of 
critics who tall into the contrary error ; and 6up|)ose that 
unless the i)roof of capacity is laid before all the world, 
the capacity itself cannot exist ; looking upon all those 
who have not commenced authors, as literally “stocks and 
stones, and worse than senseless things.” I remember 
trying to convince a person of this class, that a yoimg 
lady, whom he knew nothing of, tlio niece of a celebrated 
authoress,’ had just the same sort of lino tact and ironical 
turn in conversation, that her relative had shown in her 
writings when young. Tlio only answer 1 could got was 
an incredulous smile, and the observation that when she 
wrote anything as good as Evelina, or Cecilia, he might 
think her as cl<?ver. I said all I meant was, that she had 
the same family talents, and asked whether he thought 
that if Miss Burney had not been very clever, as a mere 
girl, before she u’roto her novels, she would ever have 
written tliein V It was all in vain. He still stuck to his 
text, a7id was convinced that the niece was a little fool 
compared to her aunt at the same age; and if he had 
known the aunt formerly, he would have had just the same 
opinion of her. My friend was one of those who have a 
settled persuasion that it is the book that makes the 
author, and not the author the b{>ok. That’s a strange 
opinioh for a groat philosopher to hold. But he wilfully 
shuts his eyes to the germs and indistinct workings of 
genius, and tiieats them with supercilious indifference, till 
they stare him in the face through the press ; and then 
takes cognisance only of the overt acts and published 
evidence. This is neither a proof of wisdom, nor the way 
^ MiSd Bumey. — Ed. 
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to be wise. It is partly pedantry and prejudice, and j)artly 
feebleness of judgment and want of magnanimity. He 
dare as little commit bimself on the character of books, as 
of individuals, till they are stamped by the public. If you 
show him any work for his approbation, he asks, “ Whoso 
is the ,superscri])tion T — He judges of genius by its 
shadow, reputation — of the metal by the coin. Ho is just 
the reverse of another jjerson whom I know — for, as 
Godvdn never allows a particle of merit to anyone till it 
is acknowledged by the whole world, CVderidge witldiolds 
his tribute of applause from every person in whom any 
morttil but liimself can desciy the least glimpse of under- 
standing. He would be thought to look farther into a 
millstone than anybody else. Jle would have"’ others see 
with his eyes, and take their opinions from him on trust, 
in sx)itc of their senses. The more obscure and defective 
the indications of merit, tlic greater his sagacit;^ and 
candour iix being the first to point them out. He looks 
upon what he nicknames a man of geninsy but as the breath 
of bis nostrils, and the clay in the potter’s hands. If any 
such inert, nnconscious mass, imder the fostering care of 
the modern Prometheus, is kindled into life, — begins to 
see, speak, and move, so as to attract the notice of other 
people, — our jealous patroniscr of latent worth in that case 
throws aside, scorns, and hates his own handiwork ; and 
deserts his intellectual offspring from the moment tliey 
can go alone and shift for themselves. — But to pass on to 
our more immediate subject. 

The conversation of authors is not so good as might bo 
imagined : but, such as it is (and with rare excejxtions) it 
is better than any other. The proof of which is, that, 
when you are used to it, you cannot put up viith any other. 
That of mixed company becomes utterly intolerable — you 
cannot sit out a common tea ^ ud card party, at least, if 
they pretend to talk at all. You are obliged in despair 
to cut all your old acquaintances who afe not au fait on 
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the prevailing and most smartly contested topics, who are 
not iiiihiicd with the high gnsto of criticism and virtu. 
You cannot be&r to hear a friend whom you have not seen 
for many years, tell at how much a yard he sells his laces 
and tapes, when he means to .move into his next house, 
when ho heal’d last from his relations in the country, 
whether trade is alive or dead, or whether Mr. Such-a*one 
gets to look old. This sort of neighbourly gf>ssip will 
not go down after the high-raised tone of literary con- 
versation. The last may be absurd, very unsatisfactory, 
and full of turbulence and heartburnings ; but it has a 
zest in it which more ordinaiy topics of news or family 
adairs do not supply. 

Neither will the conversation of w’hat we-understand by 
gentlemen and men of fashion, do after that of men of 
letters. It is flat, insipid, stale, and unprofitable, in the. 
comparison. They talk about mucli the same things — 
pictures, poetry, politics, plays ; but they do it worse, and 
at a sort of vapid secondhand. They, in fact, talk out of 
newspapers and magazines, what ive write there. They do 
not feel the same intori^st in the subjects they affect to 
handle with an air of fashionable condescension, nor have 
they the same knowledge of them, if they were ever so 
much in earnest in displaying it. If it were not for the 
wine and the dessert, no author in his senses would accept 
an invitation to a well-dressed dinner-party, except out of 
pure *good-nature and unwillingness to disoblige by his 
refusaL Persons in high life talk almost entirely by rote. 
There are certain established modes of address, and certain 
answers to them expected as a matter of course, as a point 
of etiquette. The studied forms of politeness do not give 
the greatest possible scope to an exuberan.co of wit and 
fancy. The fear of giving offence destroys sincerity, and| 
without sincerity there can be no true enjoyment off 
society, nor unfettered exertion of intellectual activity.l 
Those who have been accustomed to live with the great 
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are hardly considered as conversable persons in literary 
society. They are not to bo talked with, any jnoro tlian 
puppets or echoes. They have no opinions but what will 
please ; and you naturally turn away, as a waste of time 
and words, from attending to a person who just before 
assented to what you said, and whom you find tlie moment 
after, from something that unexpectedly or perhaps by 
design drops from him, to be of a totally different way of 
thinking. This hush-fifiting is not regarded as fair play 
among scientific men. 

As fashioriablo conversation is a sacrifice to politeness, 
so the conversation of low life is nothing but rinicness. 
They contradict you without giving a reason, or if they 
do, it is a very bad one— swear, talk loud, repeat the same 
thing fifty times over, get to calling names, and from 
^ words proceed to blows. You cannot make companions 
of servants, or persons in an inferior station in life. ' Yon 
may talk to tliem on matters of business, and what they 
have to do for you (as lords talk to bruisers on subjects 
of fancy, or country squires to their grooms on horse- 
racing), but out of that narrow sphere, to any general 
topic, you cannot lead them ; the conversation soon flags, 
and you go back to Iho old question, or are obliged to 
break up the sitting for want of id(;as in common. 

The conversation of authors is better than that of most 
professions. It is better than that of lawyers, who talk 
nothing but douhle entendre — than that of physicians, who 
talk of the api)roaching deaths of the College, or the 
marriage of some new practitioner with some rich wudow 
— than that of divines, who talk of tlio last place they 
dined at— than that of University-men, who make stale 
puns, repeat the refuse of London newspapers, and affect 
an ignorance of Greek and mathematics ; it is better than 
that of players, who talk of nothing but th# green-room, 
and rehearse the scholar, the wit, or the fine gentleman, 
like a part on the stage ; or than that of ladies, who, what- 
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ever*you talk of, think of nothing, and expect you to think 
of nothing, but themselves. It is not easy to keep up a 
conversation with women in company. It is thought a 
piece of rudeness to differ from them : it is not quite fair 
to ask tliom a reason for what they say. You are afraid 
of pressing too hard U2)on them : but where you cannot 
differ oj^enly and unreservedly, you cannot heartily agree. 
It is not so in France. Tliere the women talk of things 
in general, and reason better than the men in this country. 
They are mistresses of the intellectual foils. They are 
adepts in all the to])ic 8 . Tliey know what is to be said 
for and against all sorts of questions, and are lively and 
full of mischief into the bargain. They are very subtle. 
They put you to your trum2)s immediately. Your logic 
is more in requisition even than your gallantry. You 
must argue as well as bow yourself into the good graces 
of thtse modern amazons. What a situation for an 
Englishman to be placed in ! ^ 

The fault of literary conversation in general is its too 
great tenaciousness. It fastens upon a subject, and will 
not let it go. It roscmble.s a battle rather than a skinnish, 
and makes a toil of a i)kasure. I^crhaps it does this from 
necessity, from a consciousness of wanting the more 
familiar graces, the power to sport and trilio, to touch 
lightly and adorn agreeably, every view or turn of a 
question en pasaant, as it arises. Those who have a repu- 
tation to lose are too ambitious of shining, to i)lease. “ To 
exjel in conversation,’^ said an ingenious man, “ one must 
noi be always striving to say gooil things: lo say one 
good thing, one must say many bad, and more indifferent 

^ The topics of metapliysical arf^unumt having goi into foinalo 
society in France, is a proof how luiich tlioy must luive l>oon 
discussed there generally, and how unfounded the charge is which 
we bring against them of excessive thouglitlessTiess and frivolity. 
The French (taken all togetluir) are a inoro sensible, reflecting, 
and better informed people than the English. [1825.] 
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ones.” This desire to shine without the means at hand, 
often maJses men silent : — 

The fear of being silent strikes ns diiiub. 

A writer who has been accustomed to take a connocted 
view of a diflicult question and to work it out gradually in 
• all its bearings, may be very deficient in that quiideness 
and ease which men of the world, who are in the habit of 
lieai’ing a variety of opinions, who pick up an obscu-vation 
on* one subject, and another on another, and w’ho care 
about none any fartlior than tbe passing away of an idle 
hour, usually acquire. An author has studied a particular 
point — ho has road, he has inquired, he has thought a 
great deal u]K) 1 i it : he is not contented to take it up 
casually in common with others, to throw out a hint, to 
propose ail objection : be will either rtanuin silent, uneasy, 
and dissatisfied, or ho will begin at tlic bt^ginning, and go 
through with it to the end. He is for taking tl»c whole 
responsibility u])on himself. Ho would he thought to 
understand tiic snbjcsct better than otlnjrs, or indeed would 
show that nobody else knows anything about it. Tlioro 
are always three or four points on which the literary novice 
at his first outset in life fancies he can enlighten every 
company, and bear down all opposition : hut he is cured 
of this quixotic and pugnucions sjnrit, as ho g()o8 more 
into the world, wliere ho finds that there are other opinions 
and other pretensions to be adjusted besides his^ own. 
,When this asperity wears off, and a certain scholastic 
precocity is mellowed dowm, the conversation of men of 
letters boeqmes botli interesting and instructive. Men of 
tb© w^orld liavc no fixed princi])les, no groundwork of 
thought : mere scholars liavo too much an object, a theory 
always in view, to which they wrest everything, and not 
unfrequently, common sense itself. By .^mixing with 
society, they rub off their hardness of mwnor, and iinprao* 
ticable, offensive singularity, while they retain a greater 
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deptlj and coheronco of understanding. There is more to 
be learnt from them than from their books. This was a 
remark of Kousseau's, and it is a very true one. In the 
conMciicc and unreserve of private intercourse, they are 
more at liberty to say what they think, to put tho subject 
in difibrent and opposite points of view, to illustrate it 
more briefly and pithily by familiar expressions, by an 
appeal to individual character and personal knowledge — 
to bring in the limitation, to obviate misconception, to 
state difficulties on their own side of the argument, and 
answer iliem as well as they can. This would hardly 
agree with tho prudery, and somewhat ostentatious claims 
of authorship. Dr. Johnson’s conversation in BoswcH’s 
Life is mucli better than his published works : and the 
fragments of the opinions of celebrated men, preserved in 
their letters or in anecdotes of them, are justly sought 
after as invaluable for tho same reason. For instance, 
what a fund of sense there is in Grimm’s Memoirs ! We 
tlius get at the essence of what is contained in their more 
laboured j)ro(luctions, without tho afiectation or formality. 
Argument, again, is the death of conversation, if carried 
on in a spirit of hostility : but discussion is a pleasant and 
profitable thing, where you advance and defend your 
opinions as far as you can, and admit tho truth of what is 
objected against them with equal impartiality : in short, 
where you do not pretend to set up for an oracle, but 
freely Scclare what you really know about any question, 
or suggest what has struck you as throwing a new light 
upon it, and let it pass for what it is w'orth. This tone 
of conversation was well described by Dr. Johnson, when 
he said of some party at which he had been present the 
night before — “ We had a good talk, sir !” Asa general 
rule, there is no conversation worth anything but between 
friends, or those who agree in tho same leading views of at 
subject. Nothing w’as over learnt by either side in a disr 
puts. You conti’adict one another, will not allow a grain of 
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mxm in your adversary advances, aro blind to what- 
ever makes against yourself, dare not look the question 
fairly in the face, so that yon cannot avail yoursoU oven 
of yonr real advantages, insist most on what yon feel to 
be tho woalcest points of yonr argument, and gt?t more and 
more absurd, dogmatical, and violent every moment. Dis- 
piites for victory generally end to tho dissatisfaction of all 
parties ; and the one recorded in Gil Bias breaks up just 
as it ought. I once knew a very ingenious man, than 
whom, to take him in thcAvay of common cliit-cbat or fire- 
side gossip, no one could bo more entertaiinrig or rational. 
Ho would make an apt classical cpiotation, propose an ex- 
planation of a curious i)assngo in Sliakspciin/s Venus and 
Adonis, detect a metaphysical error in Locke, would infer 
the volatility x>f the French chameter from the cdniptor in 
Sterne whore the Count mistakes the feigned name of 
Yorick for a proof of his being the identical imaginary 
character in Hamlet {Ef vans (des For thus con- 
founding words with things twice over — Initletadifierence 
of opinion he once hitched in, and it was all ove r witli liim. 
His only object from that time was to shut out common 
sense, and to be j)roof against conviction. Ho would 
argue the most ridiculous point (such as that there were 
two original languages) for hours together, nay, through 
the horologe. Y'ou would not su])j>ORe it was the same 
person. He was like an obstinate runaway horiso, that 
takes the bit in bis mouth, and becomes inischievouB and 
unmanageable. He bad made up bis mind to one thing — 
not to admit a single particle of what anyone else said for 
or against him. It w’as all the dilfcrence between a man 
drunk and sober, sane or mad. It is tho same when he 
once gets the pen in his hand. Ho ha^ been trying to 
prove a contradiction in terms for the last ten years of his 
Hfe, viz., that the Bouibons have tho same right to tho 
throne of Franco that the Bninswick family ha^e to tho 
throne of England. Many people think IJiere is a want of 
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lioneisty or a want of understanding in this. There is 
neither. But ho will persist in an argument to the last 
pinch ; he will yield, in absurdity, to no man ! 

This litigious himioiir is bad enough ; but there is one 
character still worse — that of a person who goes into 
compfinj^ not to contradict, but to talk at you. This is 
the greatest nuisance in civilised society. Such a poison 
does not come armed to defend himstdf at all points, 
but to unsettle, if he can, and throw'^ a slur on all your 
favourite opinions. If he has a notion that anyone in 
the room is fond of poetry, he immediately volunteers a 
contemptuous tirade against the idle jingle of verse. If 
he suspects you have a delight in pictures, he endeavours, 
not by fair argument, but by a side-wind, to put you out 
of conceit with so frivolous an art. If you have a taste 
for music, he docs not think much good is to be done by 
this tickling of the cars. If you speak in praise of a 
comedy, he does not see the use of wdt : if you say you 
have been to a tragedy, he shakes his head at this mockery 
of human misery, and tliinks it ought to he prohibited. 
Ho tries to find out beforehand whatever it is that you 
take a particular pride or pleasure in, that he may annoy 
your self-love in the ttmderost point (as if he w'crc 
probing a wound) and make you dissatisfied wdth youi’sclf 
and your pursuits for several days afterw^ards. A person 
might as well make a practice of throwing out scandalous 
aspersions against your dearest friends or nearest rela- 
tiop^j^by way of ingratiating himself into your favour. 
Such ill-timed impertinence is “ villainous, and show^s a 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.” 

The soul of conversation is sympathy. — Authors should 
converse chiefly with authors, and their talk should be 
of books. “ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of w'ar.” There is nothing so pedantic as pretending 
not to be pedantic. No man can get above his pursuit 
in life : it is ge^ng above himself, which is impossible. 
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There is a Ireomasonry in all things* You can only 
speah to bo understood, but this you cannot bo, except 
by those who are in the secret. Hence an argument has 
been drawn to supersede the necessity of conversation 
altogether ; for it has boon said, that there is no use in 
talking to people of sense, who know all that yoy can tell 
them, nor to fools, who will not be instructed. There is, 
however, the smallest encouragement to proceed, wdien 
you are conscions that the more you really enter into a 
subject, the farther you will be from the comprehension 
of your hearers — and tliat the more proofs you give of 
any position, the more odd and out-of-thoway they will 
think your notions. Coleridge is the only person who 
can talk to all sorts of people, on all sorts of subjects, 
without caring a farthing for their understanding one 
wwl he says —and he talks only for admiration and to bo 
listened to,, and accordingly the least internipti«‘>n puts 
him out. I firmly believe he wtiuld make just the same 
impression on half his audiences, if ho pur]j)08ely repeated 
absolute nonsense witli the same voice and manner and 
inexhaustible flow of undulating speech I In general, 
wit shines only by reflection. You must take your cue 
from your company — must rise as they rise, and sink as 
they fall. Yon must see that your good things, your 
knowing allusions, are not flung away, like the jx^arls 
in the adage. What a check it is to be asked a foolish 
question ; to find that the first principles are not under- 
stood I You are thrown on your back immediately, the 
conversation is stop])cd like a country-dance by those who 
do not know the figure. But when a sot of adepts, of 
illuminciti^ get about a question, it is worth while to hear 
them talk. They may snarl and quarrel over it, like 
dogs ; but they pick it bare to the bone, they masticate 
^t thoroughly. 
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The Same Suhjeet continued. 

This was the case formerly at Lamb’s— whore we used 
to liavo many lively skirmishes at their Thursday evening 
j)arties. 1 doubt w’^liother the Small-coal man’s musical 
parties could exceed them/ Oh! for the pen of John 
Bimele to consecrate a sotwenir to their memory ! — 
There was Lamb himseir, the most dfdightful, the most 
provoking, the most witty and sensible of men. He 
always made the best pun, and tlie best renuu’k in the 
course of the evening. His serious conversation, like his 
serious writing, is his best. No one ever stammered out 
sucJi fine, jiiquant, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen 
lialf-sentences as he does. . His jests scald like tears : 
and ho probes a question with a play upon words. What 
a keen,* laughing, hair-brained vein of home-felt truth ! 
What choice venom!* How often did we cut into- the 
liaunch of letters, while we discussed the haunch of 
mutton on the table ! How wo skimmed the cream of 
criticism ! How we got into the heart of controversy ! 
How we picked out the marrow of authors I ‘‘ And, in our 
flo^ving cups, many a good name and true was freshly 
remembered,” Kecollect (most sage and critical reader) 
that in all this I was but a guest ► Need I go over the 
names They were but the old everlasting set — Milton 
and Shakspeare, Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addison, 
Swi§; and Gay, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Eichtii'dson, 
Hogarth’s prints, CJaude’s landscapes, the cartoons at 
Hampton Court, and all those things that, having once 
been, must over be. The Scotch novels had not then 
been heard of; so we said nothing about them. In 
general, we were hard upon the moderns. The author 

* niomas Britton. He was a native of Wellingborough, county 
Northami)toii. See a good account of him in lldiquiae iiearniancie, 
1857, p, 33 &.~.Ed. . • 
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of the Ba7nUer was only tolerated in Boswell’s Life of 
him ; and it was as much as anyone could do to edge in 
a word* for Ju7iiu8. Lamb could not bear Gil Bias, 
This was a fault. I remember the greatest triumph I 
ever had w^as in persuading him, after some years’ diffi- 
culty that Fielding was better than Smollett. On one 
occasion, he was for making out a list of persons famous 
in history that one would wish to see again — at the head 
of whom wtjre Pontius Pilate, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Dr. Paustus — but wc blackballed most of his list I ^ But 
with what a gusto would he describe his favourite authors, 
Donne, or Sir Philip Sidn<3y, and call their most crabbed 
passages ddieious ! Ho tried them on his palate as 
epicures taste olives, and his observations had a smack in 
them, like a roughness on the tongue. With what dis- 
crimination he hiijt(}d a defect in what ho admired most — 
as in saying that the display of the sumptuous banquet 
in Paradise Regained was not in true keeping, as the 
simplest fare was all that was necessary to tempt the 
extremity of hunger — and stating that Adam and Eve 
in Paradise Lost were too much like married people. 
He has furnished many a text for Coleridge to preach 
upon. There was no fuss or cant about him : nor were 
his sweets or his sours ever diluted with one particle of 
affectation. I cannot feay that the party at Lamb’s were 
all of one description. There wore honorary members, 
lay-brothers. Wit and good fellowship was the motto 
inscribed over the door. When a stranger came in, it 
was not asked, “Has ho written anything?” — we were 
above that pedantry ; but wc waited to see what he could 
do. If he could take a hand at piquet, he was welcome 
to sit down. If a person liked anything, if he took 
snuff heartily, it was sufficient. Ho would understand, 

* This subject is treated more at large in the Essay On Persons 
one would icish to have seen^ in the velnnie entitled Winterslow, &c., 
1850, p. 35. See Memoirs of William Eazlitt^ 1867, cap. 
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by analogy, tbe pungency of other things besides Irish 
blackguard or Scotch rapj>oe. A character was gt)od 
aiiywhore, in a room or on paper. But we abhorred 
insipidity, atreetation, and fine gentlemen. There was 
one of our party who never failed to mark “ two for his 
Nob ” at cribbage, and ho w'lis thought no mean person. 
This was Nod l‘hillips, and a better fellow in his’ way 
breathes not. There was , who asserted some* in- 

credible matter of fact as a likely jvaradox, and settled all 
controversies by an ipse dixit ^ &Jiat of his will, hammering 
out many a hard theory on the anvil of his brain — 
the Baron Munchausen of politics and practical philo- 
sophy : there was Captain Burney, who had you at an 
advantage by never understanding you : — there was Jem 
White, the Author of Falstajf's Letters, who the other 
day left tliis dull w’orld to go in scarcli of more kindred 
spirits, ‘‘ turning like the latter end of a lover’s lute — 
there was Ayrton, w'ho sometimes dropped in, the Will 
Honeycomb <4* our set — and Mrs. Koynolds, who being 
of a (piiot tilrn, loved to hear a noisy debate. An utterly 
uninformed person might have. supj>osod this a scone of 
vulgar confusion and uproar. W^hile the most critical 
question was pending,’ wliilc the most difficult problem 
in philosophy was solving, Phillips cried out, “ That’s 
game,” and IMartin Burney muttered a quotation over the 
last remains of a voal-pie at a side table. • Once, and once 
only, the literary interest overcame the general. For 
Coleridge was riding the high German horse, and demon- 
strating the Categories of tho Transcendental Philosophy 
to the Author of the Itoad to ]2mn ; who insisted on his 
knowledge of Gcriujiii, and Gorman metaphysics, having 
road the Critique of Pure Meason in the original. ‘‘ My 
dear Mr. Holcroft,” said Coleridge, in a tone of infinitely 
provoking conciliation, “you^rcally put mo in mind of a 
sweet pretty German girl, about fifteen, that I met wdth 
in the Hartz foixjst in Germany — and who one day, as 1 
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was reading tlie Limits of the Kmmdble and the UnknowaUcy 
tlie profoundest of all his works, with great attention, 
came behind my chair, and leaning over, said, ‘ What, you 
read Kant ? "TOy, I that am a Gennan born, don’t under- 
stand him !’ ” This was too much to bear, and Jlolcroft, 
starting up, called out in no measured tone, “ Mr. Coleridge, 
you. are the most eloquent man I ever met with, and the 
most troublesome with your eloquence !’^ Phillips held 
the cribbage-peg that was to mark him game, suspended 
in his hand; and the wliist table was silent for a moment. 
I saw Holcroft downstairs, and, on coming to the landing- 
place at Mitre Court, ho stopped me to observe, that “ he 
thought Mr. Coleridge a very clever man, with a great 
command of language, but that he feared he did not always 
affiy vei*y precise ideas to the words ho used.” After he 
was gone, we had our laugh out, and wont on with the 
argument on the nature of Reason, the Imagination, and 
the W^ill. I wish I could find a puhlislier for it : it would 
make a supplement to the BiograpJiia Liioraria in a volume- 
and-a-half octavo. 

Those days are over I, An event, the name of which I 
wish never to mention, broke uj) oui* imi'ty, like a bomb- 
shell thrown into the room : and now we seldom meet 

Like angels* visits, short and fur between. 

There is no longer the same set of persons, nor of associa- 
tions. Lamb does not live where he did. By shifting 
his abode, his notions seem less fixed. He does not “j^oar 
his old snuff-coloured coat and breeches. It looks like on 
alteration in his style. An author and a wut should have 
a separate costume, a particular cloth : bo should present 
something positive and singular to the mind, like Mr. Bonce 
of the Museiun. Our faith in the religion of letters will 
not boar to be taken to pieces, and^put together again by 
caprice or accident. Leigh Hunt goes there, sometimes. 
He has a fine vinous spii'it about him, and tropical blood 
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in hie veins : but he is better at his own table. He has 
a great flow of pleasantry and delightful animal spirits : 
but his hits do not tell like Lamb’s ; you cannot rejjeat 
them the next day. He requires not only to be api>reciatod 
but to have a select circle of admirers and devotees,* to 
feel himself quite at home. He sits at the head of a party 
with great gaiety and grace ; has an elegant manner and 
turn of features ; is never at a loBs^aliqtMndosnjflaminandus 
crat — has continual sportive sallies of wit or fancy ; tells 
a story capitally ; mimics an actor or an acquaintance to 
admiration ; laughs with great glee and good humour at 
his own or other people’s jokes ; understands the point of 
an equivo(juc, o? an observation immedisitely ; has a taste 
and knowledge of books, of music, of medals ; manages an 
argument adroitly ; is gontcicl and gallant, and has a set 
of byo-plirases and quaint allusions al>vays at hand to pro- 
duce a laugh : — if he has a fault, it is that he does not 
listen so well as ho speaks, is impatient of interruption, 
and is fond of being looked up to, w'ithout considering by 
whom. I bclitsve, however, ho has pretty well seen the 
folly of this. Neither is his ready disjday of personal 
accompli shraont and variety of resources an advantage 
his writings. They sometimes present a desultory and 
slipshod appearance, owdng to this very circumstance. 
The same things that tell, 2)erha])s, best to a private 
circle rpund the lireside, arc not always iritolligihle to the 
public, nor does he take i)ains to make them so. Ho is 
too pontideiit and secui'o of his audience. That which may 
bo entertaining enough with tlio assistance of a certain 
liveliness of manner, may read very flat on pa})er, lK)causci 
it is abstracted from all the circumstances that had set it 
olf to advantage. A writer should recollect that ho has 
only to trust to the immodiato impression of words, like a 
musician who sings without the accom2)animont of an in- 
strument. There is nothing to help out, or slubber oyer, 
the defects of th^ 'voice in the one case, nor of the style in 
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the other. The reader may, if he pleases, get a veiy good 
idea of Leigh Hunt’s conversation from a very agrt^eahle 
paper he has lately published, called the Indicator, than 
which nothing can be more happily conceived or cxocutod. 

The art of conversation is the art of hearing as well as 
of being heard. Authors in general are not good list- 
eners. Some of the best talkers are, on this account, the 
worst company ; and some who ai’e very indilibront, but 
very groat talkers, are as bad. It is sometimes w'ondei'fnl 
to see how a person, who has been entertaining or tiring 
a company by the houi* together, dro])8 his countenance as 
if he had been shot, or had been Beized with a siiddon 
lockjaw, the moment anyone interposes a single obseava- 
tion. Tlio best eonverser I know is, however, the best 
listener./ I mean Mr. Northcote, the painter. Painters 
by their profession are not bound to shine in conversation, 
and they shine the more. He lends his ear to an obser- 
vation as if you had brought him a piece of news, and 
enters into it wdth as much avidity and earnestness as if it 
interested himself personally. If ho repeats an old 
remark or story, it is with the same freshness and point 
as for the first time. It always arises out of tlie occasion, 
and has the stamp of originality. There is no parroting 
of himself. Ilis look is a continual, ever-varying history- 
piece of what passes in his mind. His face is a book. 
There need no marks of interjection or interrogation to 
what ho says. His manner is quite picturesque. There 
is an excess of character and naivete that never tires. ,His 
thoughts bubble up and sparkle like beads on old wine. 
»The fund of anecdote, the collection of curious particulars, 
is enough to set up any common retailer of jests that 
dines out every day ; but these are not strung together 
like A row of galley-slaves, but are always introduced to 
illustrate some argument or bring out some fine distinc- 
tion of character. The mixture of spleen adds to the 
sharpness of the point, like poisoned arrbjvs. Mi*. North- 
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cote enlarges with enthusiasm on the old painters, and 
tolls good things of the new. The only tiling he ever 
vexed me in was his liking the Catalogue Baisonnee. I 
had almost as soon hear him talk of Titian’s pictures 
(which ho does w’ith tears in his eyes, and looking just 
like them) as see the originals, and I had rather hear him 
talk of Sir Joshua’s than see them. He is the last of that 
school who knew Goldsmith and Johnson. How finely 
ho describes Pope ! Ilis elegance of mind, his figure, his 
chai'acter wore not unlike his own. He does not resemble 
a modern Englishman, but jiuts one in mind of a Koman 
cardinal or a Spanisli inquisitor. I never ate or di-ank 
with Mr. Nortlicote ; but I have lived on his conversation 
with undiminislied relish ever since I can i*emember, — 
and when I leave it, I como out into the street with 
feelings lighter and more ethereal than I have at any 
other time. One of his tete-a-iciea would at any time 
make an Essay; but ho cannot wi*ite himself, because 
he loses himself, in the connecting passages, is fearful 
of the efiect, and wants tho habit of bringing his 
ideas into one focus or view. A lens is necessary 
to collect tho diverging rays, the refracted and broken 
angular lights of conversation on pax»er. Contradic- 
tion is half the battle in talking — tho being startled 
by what others say, and having to answer on the spot. 
You havo to defend yourself, paragrapli by paragraph, 
I)arenthosis within parenthesis. Perhaps it might be sup»- 
posed .that a i)erson who excels in conversation and 
cannot write, would succeed better in dialogue. But the 
stimulus, the immediate irritation w^ould be wanting ; and 
the work would read flatter than ever, fiom not having 
the very thing it pretended to have. 

Lively sallies and connected discourse are very difle- 
rent things. There are many persons of that impatient 
and restless turn of mind, that they cannot wait a moment 
for a conclusion, or*follow up the thread of any argument. 
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In the hurry of conversation their ideas are somehow 
huddled into sense ; but in the intervals of tliought, leave 
a great gap between. Montesquieu said, he often lost an 
idea before he could find words for it ; yet he dictated, by 
way of saving time, to an amanuensis. This last is, in 
my opinion, a vile method, and a solecism in authorship. 
Horne Tooke, among other paradoxes, used to maintain, 
that no one could write a good stylo who was not in the 
habit of talking and hearing the sound of his own voice. 
He might as well have said that no one could relish a 
good style without reading it aloud, as wo find common 
people do to assist their ai>prchension'. But there is a 
ineth(jd of trying periods on tlio ear, or weighing them 
with the scales of the breath, without any articulate 
sound. Authors, as they write, may be said to “ hear a 
sound so fine, there’s nothing lives ’twixt it and silence,” 
Even musicians generally compose in their heads. I 
agree that no style is good that is not fit to be spoken or 
read aloud with effect. This holds true not only of 
emphasis and cadence, but also with regard to natural 
idiom and colloquial freedom. Sterne’s was in this re- 
spect the best stylo that ever was written. You fancy that 
you hear the people talking. For a contrary reason, 
no college-man writes a good stylo, or understands it 
when written. Fine writing is with him all verbiage 
and monotony — a translation into classical , centos or 
^examoter-linos. 

That which I have just mentioned is among., many 
instances 1 could give of ingenious absurdities advanced 
by Mr. Tooke in the heat and pride of controversy. A 
person who know him well, and greatly admired his 
talents, said of him that ho never (to his recollection) 
heard him defend an opinion which he thought right, or 
in which ho believed him to be himself sincere. He 
indeed provoked his antagonists into the toils by the very 
extravagance of his assertions, and the teasing sophistry 
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by wbitth he rendered them plausible. His temper was 
prompter to his skill. He had the manners of a man of 
the world, with great scholastic resources. He flung 
everyone else off his guard, and was himself immovable. 

I never knew anyone who did not admit his superiority 
in this kind of warfare. He put a full-stop to one of 
Coleridge’s long-winded prefatory apologies for his youth 
and inexperience, by saying abruptly, “ Speak up, young 
man 1” and, at another time, silenced a learned professor 
by ^osiriiig an explanation of a word which the other 
frequently used, and which, he said, he had been many 
years trying to get at the meanihg of, ^ the coj)ulative Is ! 
Ho was the best intellectual fencer of his day. He made 
strange havoc of Fuseli’s fantastic hieroglyphics, violent 
humours, and oddity of dialect. Curran, who was some- 
times of the same party, was lively and animated in con- 
vivial conversation, but dull in argument ; nay, averse to 
anything like reasoning or serious observation, and had 
the worst tasto I over knew. His favourife critical topics 
were to abuse . Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Romeo and 
Juliet. Indeed, he confessed a want of siiflicient ac- 
quaintan(^e with books when ho found himself in literary 
society in London. He and Sheridan once dined at John 
Kemble’s with Mrs. Inclibald and Mary Woolstonccr oft, 
when the disconrsc almost wholly turned on Love “ from 
noon to^dewy eve, a summer’s dayl” What a subject! 
What speakers, and what hearers ! What w^ould I not give 
to ha’^e been there, had J not learned it all from the bright 
eyes of Amaryllis, and may one day make a TahledalJc of it I • 
Peter Pindar was rich in anecdote and grotesque humour, 
and profound in technical knowledge both ()f music, 
poetry, and painting, hut ho was gross and overbearing. 
Wordsworth sometimes taHis like a man inspired on sub- 
jects of poetry (his own out of the question) — Coleridge 
well on every subject, and Godwin on none. To finish 
this subject — Mrs.* Montagu’s conversation is as fine-cut 
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as her feattires, and I like to sit in the room with that 
sort of coronet face. What she says leaves a flavour, like 
fine green tea. Hunt’s is like champagne, and Northcote s 
like anchovy sandwiches. Haydon’s is like a game at 
trap-ball r Lamb’s like snap-dragon : and my own (if I do 
not mistake the matter) is not very much unlike a game 

at ninepins ! One source of the conversation of 

authors is the character of other authors, and on that 
they are rich indeed. Wliat things they say! What 
stories they tell of one another, more particularly of their 
friends! If I durst only give some of these confidential 

communications I ‘The reader may perhaps think 

the foregoing a specimen of them — but indeed he is 
mistaken. 

I do not know of any greater impertinence than for an^ 
obscure individual to set about pumj^ing a cliaracter of 
celebrity. “ Bring him to me,” said a Doctor Tronchin, 
speaking of Rousseau, “ that I may see wliether ho has 
anything in him.” Before you can take measure of the 
capacity of others, you ought to bo sure that they have 
not taken measure of yours. They may think you a spy 
on them, and may not like their company. If you i^caRy 
w'ant to know whether another person can tallc well, begin 
by saying a good thing yourself, and you will have a right 
to look for a rejiunder. “ The best tennis-players,” says 
Sir Fopling Flutter, “ make the best matches.” 

For wit is like a rest 

Hold np at tennis, wbicli men do the best 
With the best players. 

Wo bear it often said of a great author, or a great 
actress, that they are very stupid people in private. But 
be was a fool that said so. Tell me your com^any^ and Til 
tell you your manners. Jn conversation, as in other things, 
the action and reaction should bear a certain proportion 
to each other. Authors may, in some sense, be looked 
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upon ns foreigners, who are not naturalized even in their 
native soil. Lamb once came down into tho country to 
see us.^ He was “like the most capricious poet Ovid 
among the Goths.” The country people thought him an 
oddity, and did not undoi*stand his jokes. It would be 
strange if they had ; for ho did not maSe any while he 
stayed. But when we crossed the country to Oxford, then 
he spoke a little. He and the old colleges were “ haiL 
fellow well met and in tho quadrangles, he “ walked 
gowned.” 

There is a character of a gentleman ; so there is a 
character of a scholar, which is no less easily recognised. 
The one lias an air of books about him, as tho other has 
of good-breeding. The one wears his thoughts as the 
other dties his clothes, gracefully ; and oven if they are a 
little old-fjisliioned, they are not ridiculous : they have 
had their day. Tho gentleman sliows, hy his manner, 
that he has been used to respect from others : the scholar 
that he lays claim to sclf-rospect and to a certain inde- 
pendence t>f opinion. Tho one has boon accustomed to 
tlio best company ; the other has passed his time in culti- 
vating ail intimacy with the best authors, Thwe is 
nothing forward or vulgar in the bchavioiu: of the one; 
nothing shiwvd or petulant in tho observations of the 
other, as if he sliould astonish tho bystanders, or was 
astonislicd himself at his own discoveries. Good taste 
and good sense, like common politeness, are, or are sup- 
posed to be, matters of course. One is distinguished by 
an api^earanco of marked attention to every one iiroscnt ; 
the other manifests an habitual air of abstraction and 
absence of mind. The one is not an upstart, with all tho 
self-imix>rtant airs of the founder of his own fortune ; nor 
the other a self-taught man, with the repulsive self- 
suficieittjy which arises from an ignorance of what hun- 
* Wlhlo the Author and Mrs. Hazlitt wore staying at Winterslow, 
near Salisbury, in 1800. See Mem. of W. IL, i., 172-4. — En. 
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drede liave known before bim. Wo must excuse perhaps 
a little conscious family pride in the one, and a little 
baiTiiless pedantry in the other. As there is a (dass of 
the first character which sinks into tho mere gentleman? 
that is, which has nothing but this sense of respectability 
and propriety to support it — so tho diaractor of a schedar 
not unfrequeiitly dwindles down into tlio shadow of a 
shade, till nothing is left of it but the mere bookworm. 
There is often something amiable as well as enviable in 
this last chanictor. I know one such instance, at least. 
The person I mean has an admiration for learning, if he 
is only dazzled by its light. He lives among old authors, 
if ho does not enter much into their spirit. He handles 
the covers, and turns over the page, and is familiar with 
tlie names and dates. He is busy and self-involved. He 
hangs like a film and cobweb upon letters, or is like the dust 
upon the outside of knowledge, which sliould not bo rudely 
brushed aside. He follows learning as its shadow ; but as 
such, ho is respectable. He brow'ses on the husk and loaves 
of books, as the young fawn browses on tho bark and leaves 
of trees. Such a one lives all his life in a dream of learning, 
and lifls never once had his sleep broken by a real sense of 
things. He believes implicitly in genius, truth, virtue, 
liberty, because he finds the names of these things in 
books. He thinks that love and friendship are the finest 
things imaginable, both in practice and theory. The 
legend of good women is to him no fiction. When ho 
steals from the twilight of his coll, tho scene breaks upon 
him like an illuminated missal, and all the people he sees 
are but so many figures in a camera obscura. He reads 
tho world, like a favourite volume, only to find beauties 
in it, or like an edition of some old work which he is 
preparing for the press, only to make emendations in 
it, and correct the errors that have inadvertontiy slipt 
in. He and his dog Tray are much the same honest, 
simple-hearted, faithful, affectionate cr^turcs— if Tray 
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could but read ! His mind cannot take tlie impression of 
vice : but tlio goiitlcnoss of bis nature turns gall to milk. 
He would not Iiurt a fly. He draws tbo picture of man- 
kind from tlie guileless simplicity of bis own heart ; and 
wbon he dies, bis spirit will take its smiling leave, with- 
out liaving over had an ill tbimght of others, or tbo 
consciousness of one in itself ! 


On Reason and Imagination, 

I n.VTE peoi)le who have no notion of anything but 
generalities, and forms, and creeds, and naked propositions, 
even vvorse than I dislike those who cannot for the soul of 
them arrive at the comprehension of an abstract idea. 
Tliero arc tlioso (oven among philosopliors) who, deeming 
that all truth is contained within certain outlines and 
<5ommon topics, if you proceed to add colour or relief from 
individuality, protest against the use of rhetoric as an 
illogical thing ; and if you drop a hint of pleasure or 
pain as ever entering into “ this breathing w'orld,” raise a 
prodigious outcry against all appeals to the passions. 

It is, I confess, strange to me that men who pretend to 
more than usual accuracy in distinguishing and analysing, 
should insist that in treating of human nature, of moral 
good a^d evil, the nominal difterencos arc alone of any 
value, or that in describing the feedings and motives of 
men^ anything that conveys the smallest idea of- what 
those feelings are in any given circumstances, or can by 
parity of reason ever be in any others, is a deliberate 
attempt at artifice and delusion — as if a knowedgo or re- 
pi'osontation of things os they really exist (rules and 
definitions apart) was a proportionable departure from the 
truth. They stick to the table of contents, and never 
open the volume of the mind. They arc for having maps, 
not pictures of the world we live in : as much as to say 
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that a birtrs-eye view of things contains the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. If yoii want to 
look for the situation of a particular spot, they turn to a 
pasteboard globe, on which they fix their wandering gaze ; 
and because yon cannot find the object of your search in 
their bald “ abridgements,’* tell you there is no such place, 
or that it is not worth inquiring after. They had better 
confine their studies to the celestial sjdicre and the signs 
of the zodiac; for there they will meet with no petty 
details to boggle at, or contradict their vague conclusions. 
Such persons would make excellent theologians, but are 
very indifferent philosophers. To })ursuethis geographical 
reasoning a little farther. — They may say that the map of 
a country or shire, for instance, is too large, and conveys 
a disproportionate idea of its relation to the wlndc*.. And 
wo say that their map of the glohc is too small, and 
conveys no idea of it at all. 

■ I’ the worl‘1'8 vohune 

Our IJritnin shows as of It, hut not in ’t ; 

In a grwit j[>ool a swan’s nost 

but is it really so ? What ! the county is bigger than the 
map at any rate : the representatiem falls short of tlxe 
reality by a million degrees, and you would omit it 
altogether in order to arrive at a balance of power in tlio 
nonentities of the understanding, and call this kfxqxing 
within the bounds of sense and reason ; and whatever df)es 
not come within thoKSo self-made limits is to ho set aside 
as frivolous or monstrous. But “ there are more tlwngg 
between bcayeii and earth than were over dreamt of in this 
philosophy.’* They cannot get them all in, of the size of 
life, and therefore they reduce lliem on a graduated scale, 
tin they think they can. So be it, for certain necessary 
and general purposes, and in compliance with the infimity 
of human intellect : but at other times, let us enlarge our 
conceptions to the dimensions of the original objects ; nor 

* CymhaUne, iii. 4. 
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let it be pretended that we have outraged truth and 
nature, because we have encroached on your diminutive 
mechanical standard. There is no language, no descrip- 
tion that can strictly come up to the truth and force of 
reality : all wo have to do is to guide our descriptions and 
concluBions by the reality. A certain proportion must be 
kept : we must not invert the rules of moral perspective. 
Logic should enrich and invigorate its decisions by the use 
of imagination; as rhetoric should bo governed in its 
application^ and guarded from abuse by the checks of the 
understanding. Neither, I apprehend, is suflicicnt alone. 
The mind can conceive only one or a few things in their 
integrity .* if it proceeds" to more, it must havo rccoui*8e 
to artificial substitutes, and judge by comparison merely. 
In the former case, it may select the least worthy, and so 
distort the truth of things, by giving a hasty profcrerico : 
in the latter, the danger is that it may rohne and abstract 
so much as to attach no idea at all to thein corrcRj>onding 
with their practical value, or their influence on tJjo minds 
of tljosc coiKteriied with them. Mcai act from individual 
impressions; and to know mankind, w(j should be ac- 
tpiainted with nature. Men act from passion ; and wc pan 
only judge of passion by sympath 3 % I'ersons of the dry 
and husky class above spoken of, often seem to think even 
nature itself an interloper on their flimsy theories. They 
prefer^ tlic shadows in Plato's cave to the actual objects 
without it. I’lu'y consider men “ as nice in an air-pump," 
fit only for tlndr ox 2 )eriments ; and do not consider the 
rest of the imivcrs<3, or all tlio mighty world of eye and 
ear," as worth any notice at all. This is making short, 
but not sure work. Truth does not lie in vacuo, any more 
than in a well. Wc must improve our concrete experience 
of persons and things into the contemjdation of general 
rules and principles; but without being grtmnded in 
individual facts and feelings, wo shall end as we began, in 
ignorance. 
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It is mentioned in a short account of the Last Moments 
of Mr. Fox, that the conversation at the house of Lord 
Holland (where he died) turning upf)n Mr. Burke’s style, 
that Noble Person objected to it as too gaudy and mere- 
tricious, and said that it was more profuse of flowers than 
fruit. On which Mr. Fox observed, that though this was 
a common objection, it appeared to him altogetlicr an un- 
founded one ; that on the contrary, the flowers often con- 
cealed the fruit beneath them, and the ornaments of stylo 
were rather on hindrance than an advantage to the senti- 
ments they were meant to set off. In confirmation of this 
remark, he ofl'ered to take down the book, and translate a 
page anywhere into his own plain, natural style ; and by 
his doing so, Lord Holland was convinced that he had 
often missed the thought from having his attention drawn 
off to the dazzling imagery. Ilxus people continually find 
fault with the colours of style as incompatible with the 
truth of the reasoning, but without any foundation what- 
ever. If it were a question about tlie figure of two 
triangles, and any person were to object that one triangle 
was green and the other yellow,' and bring this to bear 
upgii the acuteness or ohtuseness of the angles, it would 
be obvious to reiiiai'k that the colour had nothing to do 
with the question. But in a dispute whether two objects 
are coloured alike, the discovery, that one is gi’eon and 
the other yellow, is fatal. So with respect to, moral 
truth (as distinct from mathematical), whether a thing is 
good or evil, dej^ends on the quantity of passion, of feelipg, 
of pleasure and pain connecited with it, and with which 
we must bo made acquainted in order to come to a sound 
conclusion, and not on the inquiry whether it is round or 
square. Passion, in short, is the essence, the chief ingre- 
dient in moral truth ; and the warmth of passion is sure to 
kiiidle the light of imagination on the ^objects around it. 
The “words that glow” ore almost inseparable from the 
“ thoughts that burn.” Hence logical roaSgn and practical 
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trutti are tlisparates. It ie easy to raise an outcry against 
violent invectives, to talk loud against extravagance and 
entkiisiasraj to pick a quarrel with everything but the most 
calm, candid, and qualified statement of facts : but there 
are enormities to which no words can do adequate justice. 
Are wo then,^ in order to form a complete idea of them, to 
omit every cjreumstanoo of aggravation, or to suppress 
every feeling \ of impatience that arises out of the details, 
lest we shoid^ accused of giving way to the influence 
of prejudice a^d passion ? This would bo to falsify the 
impression altS^ether, to misconstrue reason, and fly in 
the face of nature. Suppose, for instance, that in the diS- 
cussions oil the Slave Trade, a description to the life was 
given of the librrors of the Middle Pctsfiage (as it was 
termed), tl»at yiti saw the maimer in which thousands of 
wretches, year aft/cr year, were stowed together in the hold 
of a slave-ship, without ah*, without light, without food, 
without hope, so that what they suficred in reality was 
brought home to you in imagination, till you felt in sick- 
ness of heart as one of them, could it be said that this was 
a prejudging of the case, that youi* knowing the extent of 
tlie evil disqualified you from pronouncing sentence ujKin 
it, and tliatyour disgust and abhorrence were the eflects of 
a heated imagination *? Ko. Tliose evils that inflame the 
imagination and make tho heart sick, ought not to leave 
the hpad cool. This is tho very tost and measure of the 
degree o'f tho enormity, that it involuntarily staggers and 
agpals tho mind. If it were a common iniquity, if it were 
slight and partial, or necessary, it would not have this 
effect ; hut it very properly carries away the feelings, and 
(if you will) overpowers the judgment, because it is a mass 
of evil so monstrous and im warranted as not to be endured 
even in thought. A man on the rack does not suffer the 
less because the extremity of anguish takes away his 
command of feeling and attention to appoai*ances. A 
pang inflicted on humanity is not the loss real because it 
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Btirs up symi>athy in tlie breast of humanity. Would you 
tame down the glowing language^ of justifiable passion 
into that of cold indifierence, of self-coiiiplaceut, sceptical 
reasoning, and thus take out the sting of indignation 
from the mind of the spectator? Not, suroly, till you 
have removed the nuisance by the levers that strong 
feeling alone can sot at work, and have thus taken away 
the Jang of suiFering that caused it! Or say that the 
question wore proposed to you — whether, on lome occasion, 
you should thrust your hand into the flames, and were 
coolly told that you w^re not at all to consider the pain 
alid anguish it might give you, nor sufibr yourself to bo 
led away by any such idle appeals to natural sensibility, 
but to refer the decision to some abstract, tJechnical ground 
of propriety, — would you not laugh in yohr advisor’s face ? 
Oh ! no ; whero oiir own interests arc coueemed, or whore 
wo are sincere in our professions of rogaid, the pretended 
distinction between sound judgment and lively imagination 
is quickly done away wdth. But I would not wish a 
better or more philosophical standard of morality than 
that we should think and feel towards others as wo 
should if it were our owm case. If w(3 look for a higher 
standard than this, we shall not find it ; but shall lose the 
substance for the shadow ! Again, suppose an extreme 
oi individual instance is brought forward in any general 
question, as that uf the cargo of sick slaves that were 
thrown overboard as so mnch live lumber by the captain of 
a Guinea vessel, in the year 1775, which was one of the 
things that first drew the attention of the public to this 
nefarious traffic,^ or the practice of suspending contuma- 
cious negroes in cages to have their eyes pecked out, and 
to be devoured alive by birds of prey. Does this form no 
rule, because the mischief is solitary or excessive ? The 
rule is absolute; for we feel that nothing of the kind 
could take place, or be tolerated for an instant, in any 
* 8oe Memoirs of Granville Sharp, by Princfi'Hoare, Ksq. 
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system that was not rotten at the core. If such things 
are over done in any cii'cumstances with impimity, we 
know what must l>e done every day imder the same 
sanction. It shows that there is an utter deadness to 
every principle of justice or feeling of humanity ; and 
where this is the case, we may take out our tables of 
abstraction, and set down what is to follow through every 
gradation of petty, galling vexation, and wanton, unreltfct- 
ing cruelty. A state of things, where a single instance 
of the kind can possibly happen without exciting general 
consternation, ought not to exist for half an hour. The 
I)arent, liydra-hcadod injustice ought to be crushed at 
once witli all its viper brood. Practices, the mention of 
which makes the flesh creep, and that affront the light of 
day, ought to be put down the instant they are known, 
without inquiry and without apjwal. 

Tliere u as an example of eloquent moral reasoning con- 
nected with this subject, given in the work just referred 
to, which was not the less ^olid and profound because it 
was produced by a burst of strong personal and momentary 
feeling. It is what follows ; — “ The name of a person 
having been mentioned in the presence of Naimhanna (a 
young African chieftain), who was understood by him to 
have publicly asserted something very degrading to tho 
general character of Africans, he broke out into violent 
and vindictive language. He was immediately reminded 
of the Christian duty of forgiving his enemies ; upon 
which ho answered nearly in the following words : — ‘ If a 
man should rob me of my money, I can forgive him ; if a 
man should shoot at me, or try to stab me, I can forgive 
him ; if a man should sell me and all my family to a slave- 
ship, so that we should pass all tho rest of our days in 
slavery in the West Indies, I can forgive him ; but * (added 
he, rising from his seat with much emotion) ‘ if a man 
takes away the character of the people of my country, I 
never can forgive him.’ Being asked why he would not 
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extend his forgiveness to those who took away the cha- 
racter of the people of his country, ho answered : ‘ If a 
man should try to kill me, or should sell mo and my family 
for slaves, he would do an injury to as many as he might 
kill or sell; but if anyone takes away the character of 
Black pooijle, that man injures Black peoi)le all over tli(3 
world ; and when he has once taken away tlioir character, 
thffo is nothing which he may not do to Black people 
ever after. That man, for instance, will Ixiat Black men, 
and say, Oh^ it is only a Blach man^ why should not I heat 
him f That man will make slaves of Black peojjlo ; for, 
when ho has taken away their chamctei’, ho will say, Oh, 
they are (mly Black people, why should not I make them 
slaves ? That man will take away all the people of Africa 
if he can catch them ; and if you ask him, But why do you 
take away all these people? ho Avill say, 0/^ they are 
only Black people — they are not like White people - why 
should I not take them ? That is the reason why 1 cannot 
forgivo the man who takes away the character of the 
IKjoplo of my country.’ ” ^ 

I conceive more real light and vital heat is thrown into 
the argument by this struggle of natural fooling to relieve 
itself from the weight of a false and injurious ini 2 )utation, 
than would bo added to it by twenty volumes of tables 
and calculations of the pros and cons of right and wi*ong, 
of utility and inutility, in Mr. Bentham’s handwriting. 
In allusion to this celebrated jKjrsou’s theory of morals, I 
will here go a step farther, and deny that the dry calcu- 
lation of conse( 2 uences is the solo and unqualified test of 
right and wrong ; for we are to take into the account (as 
well) the re- action of these consequences upon the mind 
of the individual and the community. In morals, the cul- 
tivation of a moral sense is not the last thing to be attended 
to — nay, it is the first. Almost the only unsophisticated 
or spirited remark that we meet with in Paley’s Moral 

* * Memoirs of Qranvilh Sharp, p. 369, 
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Philospphj/^ is one which is always to be found in Tucker’s 
Liijht of Nature — namely, that in disi)onsing charity to 
common beggars we are not to consider so much the good 
it may do the oliject of it, as the harm it will do the person 
who refuses it. A sense of compassion is involuntarily 
excited by the immcidiate appearance of distress, and a 
violence and injury is done to the kindly feelings by .with- 
holding the obvious relief, the trifling pittance in our ponder. 
This is a remark, T think, worthy of the ingenious and 
amiable author from whom Paley borrowed it. So with 
respect to the atrocities committed in the slave-trade, it 
could not bo set up as a doubtful plea in their favour, that 
th(3 actual and intolenible sufterings inflicted on the indi- 
viduals worn compensated by certain advantages in a com- 
mercial ami political point of view — in a moral sense they 
cannot bo cjoiupen sated. They hurt the public mind : they 
harden and soar the natural feelings. Tlio evil is mon- 
sti'oiis and palpable ; the pretended good is rcnlote and 
contingiiiit. In morals, as in philosophy, De non appa- 
roiiithus ef non e-vistentlhus cadem ost ratio. What does not 
touch tlie heart, or come homo to the feelings, goes com- 
paratively for little or nothing. A benefit that exists 
merely in possibility, and is judged of only by the forced 
dictates of the understanding, is not a set-off against an 
evil (say of c(|ual magnitude in itself) that strikes upon 
the senses, that haunts tlic imagination, and lacerates the 
human *licart. A s£)octaclo of deliberate cruelty, that 
shocks everyone that sees and hears of it, is not to he 
justified by any calculations of cold-blooded self-interest 
— is not to bo permitted in any case. It is prejudged and 
self-condemned. N ecessity has boon th creforo justly called 
“ the tyrant H plea.” It is no bettor with the mere doc- 
trine of utility, which is the sophist's plea. Thusj for 
example, an infinite number of lumps' of sugar put intp 
Mr. Bentham’s artificial ethical scales would never weigh 
against the pounds of human flesh, or drops of human 
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blood, that aro sacrificed to produce them. The taste of 
the former on the palate is evanescent ; but the others sit 
heavy on the soul. The one are an objeet to the imagina- 
tion : the others only to tlie understanding. But man 
is an animal compounded botli Of imaginathm and under- 
standing; and, in treating of what is good for man’s 
nature, it is necessary to consider both. A calculation of 
the mere ultimate advantages, without rogaid to natural 
feelings and aftcctions, may improve the external face and 
physical comforts of society, but will leave it heartless 
and woi-thless in itself. In a word, the sympathy of the 
individual with the consequences of his own act is to ho 
attended to (no less than the consequences thcnisolvus) in 
every sound system of morality ; and this must be deter- 
mined by certain natural laws of the human mind, an<i not 
by rules of logic or arithmetic.. 

The aspect of a moral question is to be judged t)f very 
much lit;e the face of a country, by the i)rojo<iting points, 
by what is striking and memorable, by that which leaves 
traces of itself behind, or casts its shadows before.” 
Millions of acres do not make a picture ; nor the calcu- 
lation of all the consequences in the world a sentiment. 
We must have some outstanding object for the mind, as 
well as the eye, to dwell on and to recur to — something 
marked and decisive to give a tone and texture to tlui 
moral feelings. Not only is ^tho attention thus roused 
and kept alive; but what is most important as to the 
princiides of action, the desire of good or hatred of evil is 
powerfully excited. But all individual facts and history 
conio under the head of what these people call Imagimtion. 
All full, true, and particular accounts they consider as 
romantic, ridiculous, vague,, inflammatory. As a case in 
point, ono of this school of thinkers declares that he was 
qualified to write a better History of India fitnn having 
never been there than if he had, as the last might lead to 
local distinctions or party-prejudices ; that is to say, that 
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lio coiiid describe a country better at secondhand than 
from original observation, or that from having seen no 
one object, place, or pcjrson, he could do ampler justice to 
the Avhole. It might be maintained, much on the same 
])riuciple, that an ai-tist would paint a better likeness of a 
person after ho was dead, from description or different 
sketches of the face, than from having seen the individual 
living man. On the contrary, I humbly conceive that the 
seeing half a dozen wandering Lascars in the streets of 
Ijondon gives one a better idea of the soul of India, tliat 
ci-adle of the world, and (as it were) garden of the sun, 
tliaii .all tlie charts, records, and statistical reports that can 
ho sent ov(ir, oven under the classical administration of 
Mr. Canning. Ah uno disee omnes. One Hindoo differs 
more from a citizen of London than he does from all other 
Hindoos ; and by seeing the two first, man to man, you 
know CMunparativcly and essentially what they arc, nation 
to nation. By a very few specimens you fix the great 
leading differences which are the same throughout. Any 
one thing is a hotter representative of its kind than all 
tlic words and definitions in the world can be. The sum- 
total is indeed diff(u*cnt from the particulars ; but it is not 
easy to giuiss at any general result, without some previous 
induction of particulars and appeal to experience. 

'SVliat CJtii wo roa.sou, but from wiiat wc know ? 

• 

Again, it is quite wrong, instead of the most striking 
illustrations of human nature, to single out the stalest 
and tritest, as if they wore most authentic and infallible ; 
not considering that from the extremes you may infer the 
means, but you cannot from the means infer the extremes 
in any case. It may be said that the extreme and indi- 
vidual cases may be retorted upon us : — I deny it, unless 
it be with truth. The imagination is an associaimj prin- 
ciple ; and has an instinctive perception when a thing 
belongs to a systejfi, or is an exco2)tion tj) it. For instance, 
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tlie excesses committed by tLe victorious besiogors of a 
town do not attach to the nation committing tlicni, but to 
the nature of that sort of waifare, and are coranion to botli 
sides. They may be struck off the score of natural pre- 
judices. The cruelties exercised upon slaves, on tlui other 
hand, grow out of the relation between master and slave ; 
and the mind intuitively revolts at tlioni as such. The 
cant about the horrors of the French Eevolution is mere 
cant — everybody knows it to be so; cack party would 
liavo retaliated upon the other : it was a civil wai*. likt^ 
that for a disputed succession ; the general princi]>le of 
the right or wrong of the change remained imtouched. 
Neither would these horrors have taken })lace, except from 
Prussian manifestoes, and treachery •wdthin : there were 
none in the American, and have l>cen none in the 8i)anish 
Eevolution. The massacre of St. Bartholomew arose out 
of the principles of that religion which exterminates with 
lire and sword, and keeps no faith with heretics. Jf^t bo 
said that nicknames, jmrty watchwords, bugbears, the f?ry 
of “ No Popery,’* &c., are continually played t>ff u])()n the 
imagination with the most mischievous effect, I answer 
that niost of these bugbears and terms of vulgar abuse 
have arisen out of abstruse speculation or barbarous pre- 
judice, and have seldom bad their root in real facts or 
natural feelings. Besides, are not general to])ics, rules, 
t3XCcptions, endlessly bandied to and fro, and balanced one 
against the other by the most learned dispubmts ? Have 
not threo-fourtlis of all tho wars, schisms, heartburnings 
in tho world begun on mere points of controversy ? There 
arc two classes whom I have found ^iven to this kind of 
reasoning against the use of our senses and feelings in 
w hat concerns human nature, viz., knaves and fools. The 
last do it because they think their o^vn shallow dogmas 
settle all questions best without any farther appeal ; and 
the first do it because they know that the refine- 
ments of the hea^ are more easily got rid of than the 
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suggostions of the heart, and that a strong sense of injustice, 
excited by a particular case in all its aggi'avations, tells 
more against them than all the distinctions of the jurists. 
Facts, (jonereto existences, are stubborn things, and are 
not so. soon tampered with or turned about to any point 
we ])lcase, as mere names and abstractions. Of these last 
it may be said, 

A brenili can mar them, wliom a breath has mude; 

and they arc liable to bC jmffed away by every wind of 
doctrine, or baffled by every pica of convenienccj. I wonder 
tJiat Kousacaii gave in to this cant about the W4int of sonnd- 
ru.'ss in rlnitoritail and imaginative reasoning ; and was so 
fond i>f this siilject as to make an abridgment of Plato’s 
rhapsodies upon it, by which he was led to expel poets 
from his (commonwealth. Thus two of the most flowery 
writers are tlioso who liavo c^xacted the greatest severity 
of style from others. Kousscau was too ambitious of an 
exceedingly tetdinical and scientific mode of reasoning, 
scarcely attainabhj iji the inixcnl questions of human life 
(as may be seen in his Social Contract — a work of great 
ability but extreme formality of structure), and it ig pro- 
bable ho was led into this error in seeking to overcome his 
too great warmth of natural temperament to indulge merely 
the impulses of passion. Burke, who was a man of line 
imagination, had the good sense (without any of this false 
modesty) to didend the moral uses of the imagination, and 
is Idmsolf one of the grossest instances of its abuse. 

It is not merely the fashion among philosojdicrs— the 
poets also have got into a way of scouting individuality as 
beneath tb(^ sublimity of their pretensions, and the univer- 
sality of their genius. The philosophers have become 
mere logicians, and their rivals mere rhetoricians ; for as 
these last must float (jn the surface, and are not allowed' 
to be ha**sh and crabbed and recondite like the others, by 
leaving out the .individual, they become commonplace. 
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They cannot reason, and they must doclaini. Modern 
tragedy, in pai'ticnlar, is no longer like a vessel making 
the voyage of life, and tossed about by the winds and 
waves of passion, blit is converted into a liandsomcly- 
constructed steamboat that is moved by tln^ solo expansive 
power of words. Lord Byron has launched several of 
those ventures lately (if ventures they may bo called) and 
may continue in the same strain as long as ho pleases. 
We have not now a number of dramiiis pernonai affected 
by particular incidents and speaking according to their 
feelings, or as the occasion suggests, but each mounting 
the rostrum, and delivering his opinion on fate, fortnntj, 
and the entire consummation of things. The individual 
is not of sufficient importance to occupy his own thoughts 
or the thoughts of others. The poet fills his page 
with {frnndes pcnBee». Ho covers the face of nature with 
the beauty of his sentiments and the brilliancy of his 
paradoxes. We have the subtleties of the head, instead of 
the workings of tho heart, and possible justifications 
instead of the actual motives of conduct. This all seems 
to proceed on a false estimate of individual nature and 
tho value of human life. We have been so used to count 
by millions of late, that we think the units that oomposo 
them nothing ; and are so prone to trace remote i)rin- 
ciplos, that we neglect the immediate results. AvS an 
instance of tlie opposite style of dramatic dialogue, in 
which tho persons speak for themselves, and to one 
another, I will give, by way of illustration, a passage from 
an old tragedy, in which a brotlier has just caused his 
sister to bo put to a violent deatli. 

VoHola. Fiji yonr eye lioro. 

Ferdinand. Constantly. 

Bomla. Do you not we(‘p ? 

Other sins only speak ; murthcr shrieks out : 

The element of water moistens the eortli ; 

But filood flies tipwurds, and bedew^ the heavens. 
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Ferdinayul . Cover lier face : mine eyes dazzle ; she died young. 

Jhmda. 1 think not so : her infelicity 
SoeniM to Imvo years tof» many. 

Ff.rdiuuHd. tSh<! and 1 were twins : 

And should I die. iliis instant, 1 had lived 
Her time to a miiiutt!.^ 

TIow fine its tlio constancy with which he first fixes his 
eye on the (hiad body, with ti forced oonrago, and then, as 
Ids resolution wavers, how natural is his turning liis face 
away, and the reflection that strikes him on her youth and 
beauty and untimely death, and tlic thought that* they 
were twins, and. his measuring his life by hers up to the 
ju'csent pr'i’iod, as if all that was to come of it Avero 
nothing ! Now, I would fain ask whether there is not in this 
contemplation of the interval that separates the begiiming 
from the end of life, of a life, too, so varied from good to 
ill, and of Uu^ ]>itiablo termination of which the person 
speaking has b('.en the wilful aud guilty caus(i, enough to 
“ give tiu) miiKl pause?” Is not that revelation as it Avere 
of the whole ('xteiit of our being Avhich is made by the 
flashes of 2)assioii aud stroke of calamity, a subject suf- 
ficiently staggering to have place in legitimate tragedy ? 
Arc not tlio sti*nggles of the will Avith iintoAvard events and 
the adverse i)assioiis of others as interesting and instructive 
in tlie representation as reflections on the mutability of 
fortune or imwitabloiicss of destiny, or on the passions of 
men in 'general ? Tlio tragic Muse docs not merely utter 
muffled S(.)iiiids : but \a-c see the paleness on the cheek, and 
the •l.ifehkxnl gushing from the heart ! The interest we 
take in our own lives, in our successes or disappointments, 
and the /^o/inj-fecdings tiiat arise out of these, when aa'cII 
described, arc the clearest aud truest mirror in Avhich wo 
can see the image of human nature. For in this sense 
each man is a microcosm. What he is, the rest arc ; 

* DuQltPM of Malfy, Act iv. Scene 2. [Webster’s Works, ed. 
Hazlitt, ii. 247-8. • 
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wLatever his joys and sorrows are composed of, theirs are 
the same — no more, no less. 

One touch of nature mukes the whole world kin. 

But it must be the genuine touch of nature, not the out- 
ward flourishes and . varnish of art. The spouting, 
oracular, didactic figure of the poet no more answers to 
the living man, than the lay-figure of the painter docs. 
We may well say to such a one — 

* 

Thou hast no speculation in thos(^ eyes 

That thou dost glare with: tliy bones arc marrowh-ss, 

Thy Vilood is cold 1 

Man is (so to speak) an endless and infinitely varic'd 
repetition : and if wo know what one nian fools, w’o so fur 
know wluit a tliousaiid fool in the sanctuary of tlujir being. 
Our feeling of general humanity is at once an aggregate of 
a thousand dlfiercnt trutlis, and it is also tlio same truth 
a -thousand times told. As is our perce 2 )tiou of this 
original truth, the root of our imagination, so w'ill the 
force and rielmess of the general im^n’cssion ])roc(^eding 
from it be. The boundary of our sympathy is a circle 
whicli cnlarg(vs itself according to its p2'(*])Tilsion from the 
centre— the heart. If w'c are imbued w^ifh a dooj) sense 
of individual Avcjal or \voc, wo shall ho awx’slruclv at tlie 
idea of humanity in general. If we know little it but 
its abstract and common properties, without their parti- 
cular application, their force or degv(‘,e,s, we shall care just 
as little as we know^ either about the whole ortho individuals. 
If we understand the texture and vital feeling, we then 
can fill up the (nitline, but we cannot sui>ply the former 
from having the latter given. Moral and poetical truth 
is like expression in a picture — the one is not to bo 
attained by smearing over a large canvas, nor the other by 
bestriding a vague topic. In such matters, the most 
pompous sciolists are accordingly found to be the greatest 
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ooiitcmtiGrK of human life. But I defy any great tragic 
writer to desjnso tlmt nature which ho understands, or 
that lioart wliich lie has probed, with all its rich bleeding 
materials of joy and sorrow. The subject may not be a 
suiirco of mu(di triTim 2 )h to him, from its alternate light 
and shade, bnt it can never become one of supercilious 
indifrorence. Ho must feed a strong reflex interest in it, 
* cor respt Hiding to tlnit which he has diijiictod in the cl^a- 
riictors of others. Indeed, the object and end of jdaying, 
“both at the first and now, is to hold the mirror up to 
nature,” to (enable ns tt> feel for others as for ourselves, or 
to lunbody a distinct interest out of ourselves by tbc force 
of imagination and passion. This is summed up in the 
wisli of tlio jioet — 

foci what oth('r« arc, and know niy.'^eir a man. 

If it does not do tins, it loses both its dignity and its 
pn»2)cr use. 


On A pplmdlon to Study. 

No one is idle who can do anything. It is conscious in- 
ability, or th(3 sense of repeated failure, that prevents us 
from undertaking, or deters us from the prosecution^ of 
any worje. 

Wilson, the iiaintcr, might be mentioned as an ex- 
cejitipn to this rule, for he was said to bo an indolent 
man. After bestowing a few touches on a jiieture, he 
grew tired, and said to any friend who called in, “ Now, 
let us go somowhci'e !” But the fact is, that Wilson 
could not finish liis pictures minutely ; and that those 
few masterly touches, carelessly thi’own in of a morning, 
were all that ho could do. The rest would have been 
labour lost. Morlai^ has been referred to as another 
man of genius, who can only be brought to work by fits 
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and snatches. But his landscapes and figures (whatever 
degree of merit they might possess) were more hasty 
sketches ; and be could produce all that ho was capable 
ol^ in the first half-hour, as well as in tvrenty yoars. 
Why bestow additional pains without additional effect ? 
^Vhat he did was from tho impulse of the moment, from 
the lively impression of some coarse but striking object ; 
and with that im])ulse his efforts ceased, Jis tlu^y justly 
ought. There is no use in labouring, hivitn Mimrm — 
nor any difficulty in it, when tho Muse is not averse. 

The lal^oiir wo delight in physii^s pain. 

Denncr finished his unmeaning j>ortraits with a micro- 
scope, and without being ever weary of bis fruitless task; 
for tho og'^'meo of his genius was industry. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, (Courted by tb<i Graces and by Fortune, was 
hardly over out of liis painting-rooni ; and lamented a few 
days at any time spent at a friend’s house or at a noble- 
man’s seat in the country, as so. much time lost. That 
darkly-illuminated room “ to him a kingdom was his 
pencil was tho sceptre that lie wielded, and the throne on 
which his sitters were jdaced, a throne for Fame. Here 
he felt indeed at home; hero the current of his ideas 
flowed full and strong ; here he felt most self-i>osBe8sion, 
mgst command over others; and tho sense of power 
urged him on to his delightful task with a sort of vernal 
cheerfulness and vigour, even in the decline of life. ' Tho 
feeling of weakness and incapacity w()uld have madp his 
hand soon Mter, would have rebutted him from his 
object ; or bad the canvas mocked, and boon insensible to 
his toil, instead of gradually turning to 

A Incifl mirror, in whicli nature saw 

All htr reflected features, 

he would, like so many others, l^ve thrown down his 
pencil in despair, or proceeded reluctantly, without spirit 
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and witbont success. Claude Lorraine, in like manner, 
spent whole mornings on the banks of tbo Tiber or in his 
study, eliciting beauty after beauty, adding touch to 
touch, getting nearer and nearer to perfection, luxuriating 
in endless felicity — iwjt merely giving tlio salient points, 
but tilling up tlio whole intermediate space with con- 
tinuous grace and beauty ! What farther motive was 
necessary to induce him to persevere, but the bounty of 
his fate ? What greater pleasure could he seek for, than 
that of seeing the p(irfect imago of his mind reflected in 
the work of Ids hand ? But as is the 2>lcasnre and the 
(loutidcnco produced by consummate skill, so is the pain 
and tho dcisponding cliect of tohil failure. \Mion for the 
fair face of nature, wo only see an unsightly blot issuing 
from our lu^st endeavours, then tho nervtjs .K|ackon, the 
tears till the eyes, and the painter turns awrt\* from his 
art, as th(i lover from a mistress, that scorns him. Alas I 
how many sucli liave, as tho poet says, 

Bi gun in gladu<‘ss ; 

Wiicirof coinu in the cud despoudeuey and madnO'S — 

not for want of will to ju'oceed, (oh ! no,) hut for lack of 
pow or 

Ileiicci it is that those often do host (up to a certain 
point of comiiionphico success) who liave least knowledge 
and hiast ambition to excel. Their taste keeps 2)aco with 
their ca})aeity ; and they are not deterrod by insurmount- 
able diflieulties, of whicli they have no idea. I have 
known artists (for instance) of considerable merit, and a 
certain native rough strength and resolution of mind, w’ho 
have been a(*-tive and enterprising in tlicir profession, but 
who never soomod to think of any works but those which 
they had in baud ; they never sjioko of a jiicturc, or ap- 
jicared to have seen one: to them Titian, Kaphael, 
Itubens, Bembrandt, Correggio, were as if they had never 
been: no tones,* mellowed by time to soft perfection, 
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lured them to their luckless doom» no divine forms hafUcd 
their vain embrace ; no sound of immortality rang in 
tlicir ears, or drew otf their attention from the calls of 
creditors or of hunger : they walkoj] throngli collections of 
the finest u^orks, like the “ Children in the Fiery Furnace,” 
untouched, unapproached. With these true ir.rym fdil the 
art seemed to begin and end : they tlionght only of the 
subject of their next production, the si^se oi their next 
canvas, the grouping, the getting of tlie figures in ; and 
conducted thcii* uork t(» its conclusion with as little dis- 
traction of mind and as few^ misgi vings as a stagc-coacli- 
man conducts a stage, or a carrier d(jlivers a bale of 
goods, according to its destination. Suclv persons, if they 
do not rise above, at least seldom sink below tliomsclves. 
They do not soar to the highest lieaveii of invention,” 
nor penetrate the inmost recesses of tlio lieart ; hut they 
succeed in all that they attempt, or are ca2>al)le of. as 
men of busiiicHS and industry in their calling. For them 
the veil of the Tem2)le of Art is not rent nsTuuler, and it 
is well: (*ne glimpse of the Sanctuary, of the Holy of the 
Holies, might palsy their hands, and dim their sight for 
ever after ! 

I think there are two mistak(^s, common enough, on this 
subject — viz., that men of genius, or of first rate capacity, 
do little, except by iiitormittont fits, or per snltnm — and 
that they do that little in~T"slight and slovenly manner. 
There may be instanccjs of this ; but they are not the 
highest, and they are the exce2)tions, not the rule. On 
the contrary, the greatest artists have in general been the 
most prolific or the most elaborate, as the best writers 
have been frequently the most voluminous as well as in- 
defatigable. We have a great living instance amfitig 
writers, that the quality of a man’s i)roductions is not to 
be estimated in the inverse ratio of their quantity — I mean 
in the Author of Waverley; the fecundity of whose pen 
is no less admirable than its felicity. - Shakespeare is 
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anotlior instonco of the same prodigality of genius; his 
matei*ials being endlessly poured forth with no niggard or 
fastidious hand, and the mastery of the execution being 
(in many respects at least) equal to the boldness of the 
design. As one example among others that 1 might cite 
of the attention which he gave to his subject, it is 
sufficient to observe, that there is scarcely a word in any 
of his more striking passages that can be altered for the 
better. If any jicrson, for instance, is trying to recollect 
a favourite line, and cannot hit upon some particular ox- 
jiressiou, it is in vain to think of substituting any other 
so g(K>d. That in the original text is not merely the best, 
])ut it seems the only riglit one. I will stop to illustrate 
this point a liltlc. I was at a loss the other day for the 
lino in Henry Y. — 

Nice ousjtonis enrio^iy fu great kings. 

1 could not rocollecd: the word nice : I tried a number of 
others, sucli as eZd, S.c, — they would none of them 

do, but secaned all heavy, lumbering, or from the puiq^ose : 
the word nice, on the contrary, appeared to drop into its 
place, and h{3 i*eady to assist in jiaying the reverence 
required. Again — 

A jest’s prosperity licii in the ear 

Of liini that hears it. 

• 

] thought in quoting from memory, of “ A jest’s success'^ 
“ A jest’s renown,'^ &c. I thou turned to the volume, and 
there found the very word that of all othei's expressed the 
idea. Had Shakespeare searched through the four quarters 
of the globe, he could not have lighted on another to convey 
so exactly what he meant — a casual, hollow, sounding 
success! I could multqdy such examidcs, but that I 
am sure the reader will easily supply them himself ; and 
they allow sulSiciently that Shakespeare was not (as he is 
often represenfe^) a looso or clumsy writer. The bold 
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happy texture of his stylo, in which every word is promi- 
nent, ancl, yet cannot be tom from its place without 
violence, any more than a limb from tho bt)dy, is (one 
should think) the result either of vigilant painstaking or 
of unerring, intuitive perception, and not tho mark of 
crude conceptions, and “ the random, blindfold blows of 
Ignorance.” 

There cannot be a greater contradiction to tlic common 
prejudice that “Genius is naturally a truant and a 
vagabond,” than tho astonishing and (on this hyjxdhcsis) 
unaccountable number of eJiefe-dkmvre loft behind them 
by the old masters. The stream of their invention sup- 
plies the taste of successive generations like a river : 
they furnish a hundred galleries, and lu'ccludc competi- 
tion, not mere by the excellence than by the number of 
their performances. Take itaphacl and Rubens alone. 
There are works of theirs in single collections enough to 
occupy a long and laborious life, and, yet their Avoiks are 
apmad through all the collections of Eiiro}H). Idiey seem 
to have cost them no more labour than if tliey “ IumI draw’ll 
in their breath and puffed it forth again.” But wc know 
that they made drawings, studies, sketches, of all tlie prin- 
cipal of tliese, with the care and caution of tho merest tyros 
in the art ; and they remain equal proofs of tlicir capacity 
and diligence. .The cartoons of Raphael alone might 
have emjiloyed many years, and made a life of illustrious 
labour, though they look as if they had been struck off at 
a blow, and are not a tenth part of what he produccjd'in 
his short but bright career. Titian and Micliaol Angelo 
lived longer, but they worked as hard and did as well. 
Shall wo bring in competition with examples like these 
some trashy caricaturist or idle dauber, who has no sense 
of the infinite resources of nature or art, nor consequently 
any power to employ himself upon them for any length 
of time* or to any pui*pose, to prove that genius and regular 
industry are incompatible qualities ? 
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In my oj)iuioii, tlic very superiority of tlie works* of 
tlio gi’oat painters (instead of being a bar to) accounts for 
tboir multiplicity. Power is ])lcasurc ; and pleasure 
sweetens ])ain. A fine poet thus describes tlic effect of 
the sight of nature on his mind : 

The sounding catamet 

Hiiinitcd me like a passion : the fcdl rock, 

moiiTitaiii. and the deep and gloomy wood, 

I’ljcir colours and their forms wore then to me 
An iip{t(*tit<', a feeling, and a love, 

Tiiat had no need of a remoter charm 
l.iy thought supplied, or any intei-cst 
Unhorrowed txoiu the eye. 

So the forms of nature, or the human form divine, stood 
before the great artists of old, nor required any other 
stimulus to lead tho eye to survey, or the liand to (imbody 
them, than the pleasure derived from tho inspiration of 
tho subject, and “ propulsive force ” of tlie mimic creation. 
The grandeur of their works was an argument with them, 
md to stop short, but to proceed. They could have no 
higher excitement or satisfaction than in tho exorcise of 
their art and endless generation of truth and beauty. 
Success j)rompts to exertion ; and habit facilitates success. 
It is idle to supposes we csui exhaust nature ; and tho more 
wo employ our own faculties, tho more we strengthen them 
and enrich our stores of observation and invention. The 
more wo do, the more we can do. Not indeed if we get 
our' ideas out of our own lieads — that stock is soon ex- 
hausted, and wo recur to tiresome, vapid Imitations of 
ourselves. But this is the difference between real and 
mock talent, between genius and affectation. Nature is 
not limited, nor does it become effete, like our conceit 
and vanity. The closer wo examine it, the more it refines 
upon us ; it expands as we enlarge and shift our view ; 
it “grows with our growth, and strengthens with our 
strength.” The. Subjects are endless; and our capacity 
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is, invigorated as it is called out by occasion and n^^ccs- 
sity. He who does iiotbing, renders liiinsclf incapable of 
doing anything ; but while wo are executing any work, 
wo aro preparing and qualifying ourselves to undertake 
another. The princi}de8 arc the same in all nature ; aTul 
we undi^stand them better, as we verify them by cx])eri- 
ence and practice. It is not as if there were a given 
number of subjects to work upon, or a set of hmde or 
preconceived ideas in our minds which we encroiielicd 
njwn with every new design ; the subjects, as i said before, 
are endless, and we acquire ideas by imparting tlioiu. 
Our expenditure of intellectual wealth makes us rich : 
wo can only be liberal as we have previously accumu- 
lated the moans. By lying idle, as by standing still, we 
are confined to the same trite, narrow round of topics : 
by continuing our efforts, as by moving forwards in a 
road, wo extend our views, and discover continually new 
tracts of country. Genius, like biimanity, rusts for want 
of use. 

iHabit also gives promptness ; and the soul of despatch 
is decision. One man may write a book or paint a 
picture, while another is deliberating about the plan or 
the titlepage. The great painters wei'o able to do so 
much, because they knew exactly what tlioy meant to do, 
and how to set about it. They were thorougldjrod work- 
men, and were not learning their art while tlioy were 
exorcising it. One con do a great deal in a sfiort time 
if one only knows how. Thus an author may become 
very voluminous, who only employs an hour or two in a 
day in study. If ho has once obtained, by habit and 
reflection, a use of his pen, with plenty of materials to 
work upon, tlie pages vanish before him. The time lost 
is in beginning, or in stopping after we have begim. If 
we only go forward with spirit and confidence, we shall 
soon arrive at the end of our journey. A practised 
writer ought never to hesitate for a sentence from the 
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moment lie sets pen to paper, or tliink about tbo course 
he is to take. He must trust to his previous knowledge 
of the subject and to his immediate impulses, and he will 
get to the close of his task without accidents or loss of 
time, I can easily understand how the old divines and 
controversialists produced their folios : I could write 
folios myself, if I rose early and sat up late at this kind 
of occupation. But I confess I should soon bo tired of 
it, besides wearying the reader. 

In one sense, art is long and life is short. In another 
sense, this aphorism is not true. The best of us are idle 
half our time. It is wonderful how much is done in a 
short space, provided wo set about it properly, and give 
our 'minds wholly to it. Let anyone devote himseH to 
any art or seienoe ever so strenuously, and ho will still 
liave leisure to make considerable progress in half. a 
dozen other acquirements. Leonardo da Vinci was a 
mathematician, a musician, a poet, and an anatomist, 
besides being one of the greatest i^aiiiters of his age. 
The Piince of I*ainters was a courtier, a lover, and fond 
of dress and company. IVJichael Angelo was a prodigy 
of versatility of talent —a writer of Sonnets (which 
Wordsworth has thought worth translating) and the 
admirer of Dante. Salvator was a lutenist and a satirist. 
Titian was an elegant letter-writer and a fini^ed gentle- 
man. gir Joshua Koynolds’s Discourses arc jmlished and 
(dassical ewaji than any of his pictures. Lot a man do all 
he c^n in any one brunch of study, he must either exhaust 
himself and doze over it, or vary his pursuit, or else li€> 
idle. All our real labour lies in a nutshell. The inkid 
makes, at some period or other, one herculean effort, and 
fche rest is mechanical. We have to climb a steep and 
narrow precipice at first ; but aftoi* that, tte way is broad 
ind easy, where wc may drive several accomplishments 
ihreast. Men should have one principal pursuit, which 
nay be both agreeably and advantageously diversified 
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with other lighter ones, as the subordinate ])arts of a 
picture may be managed so as to give effect to the 
contro gi’oiip. It has betin observed by a sensible man,' 
that the having a regular oceiipatioii or* professional 
duties to attend to is no excuse Ibr putting forth an 
inelegant or inaccurate work'; for a habit of industry 
braces and strengthens tho mind, and enables it to wield 
its energies with additional ease and steadier purfmse. 
Were I allowed to instance in myself, if wiiat I write at 
present is worth nothing, at least it costs me nothing. 
But it cost me a gi’cat deal twenty years ago. I have 
added little to my stock since then, and taken little 
from it. I “unfold the book and volnnio of tlie 
brain,” and transcribe tho characters I S(!e th(;rc as 
mechanically as anyone might eojjy tho letters in a 
sani]>ler. I do not say they came there mechanically ' 
— I transfer them to tho paper mechanically. Afhfr eight 
or ton years’ hard study, an author (at least) may go to 
sleep. 

I do hot conceive rapidity of execution necessw'ily 
implies slovenliness or crudeness. On tho contrary, I 
brieve it is often productive both of sharpness and 
freedom. The eagoruoss of composition strikes out 
sparkles of fancy, and runs the thouglits more naturally 
and closely* into one another. There may ho less formal 
method, but thei*o is more life, and spirit, and trpth. In 
the jday and agitation of tlie mind, it rims Qvor, and we 
dally with the subject, (is the glasshlower rapidly shapes 
the vitreous fluid. A number of new thoughts rise up 
spontaneously, and they come in the proper 
because they arise from tho occasion. They are also sure 
to partake of the warmth and vividruiss of that ebullition 
of mind, from which they spring. Spirifus precifitandm 
esL In these sort of voluntaries in composition, tho 

* Tho Bev, W. Sh.'pherd, of Gahjacre, in the Preface to his Life 
of Poggio, 
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rthouglite £tro worked up to a stato of projection: the 
grasp of the subject, tho presence of mind, the flow of 
. expression must be something akin to extempm^e speaking ; 
or perhaps such hold but finished draughts may bo com- 
I)arcd io fresco paintings, which imply a life of study and 
groat previous prcjparation, but of which tho execution is 
iiioincBtary and iiT<wocable, I will add a single remark 
on a ]>oint that has boon much disputed. Mr, Cobhett 
lays it do\ni that tho first word that occurs is always the, 
host. I would venture to differ from so great an authority. 
Mr. Cobhett himself indeed writes as easily and as well 
as hcj talks ; hut ho perhaps is hardly a rule for others 
without his practice and without his ability. In the 
hurry of composition three or four words may present 
thornselvcs, one on the back of tlio other, and the last 
may he the host and riglit one. I grant thus much, that 
it is in vain to seek for tlie word we want, or endeavour to 
g(!t it at secondhand, or as a paraphrase on some other 
v^ord —it must come of itself, or arise out of an immediate 
impressicui or lively intuitiou of tho subject ; that is, the 
proper word must bo suggested immediately by thi 
thoughts, but it need not be ju'cscnted as soon as called 
for. Jt is tho same in trying to recollect tho names of 
places, persons, <Scc. We cannot force our memory,; they 
must come of themselves by natural association, as it 
were ; but they may occur to us when we least tliiiik of 
it, owing to some casual circumstance or link of con- 
nexion, and long after we have given up the search. 
Proper expressions rise to the surface from the heat and 
fermentation of tho mind, like bubbles on an agitated 
stream. It is this which j)roduces a clear anS sparkling 
style. , , 

In painting, groat execution supplies the place of high 
finishing. A few vigorous touches, properly and rapidly 
disposed, will often give more of the a2>poaranco and 
texture (even) of natural objects than the most heavy and 
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laborious details* But tbis masterly style of execution is 
very different from coarse daubing* I do not think, 
however, that the pains or polish an artist bestows upon 
his works necessarily interferes with their number. He 
only grows more enamoured of his task, proportionally 
patient, indefatigable, and dovotos more of the day to 
study. The time we lose is not in overdoing what we 
are about, but in doing nothing. Rubens had great 
facility of execution, and seldom went into the details. 
Yet Raphael, whose oil-pictures were exact and labom*od, 
achieved, according to the length of time he lived, very 
nearly as much as lie. In filling np the parts of his 
pictures, and giving them the last perfection they were 
capable of, ho filled up his leisure hours, which other- 
wise would have lain idle on his hands. I have some- 
times accounted for the slow progress of ccuiain artists 
from the unfinished state ^ in which they have left their 
w'orks at last. These were evidently done by fits and 
throes — there was no appearance of continuous labour — 
ruie figure had been thrown in at a venture, and then 
Another; and in the intervals between those convulsive 
and I'andom efforts, more time had been w asted than could 
have been spent in w'orking up each individual figure on 
the sure principles of art, and by a careful inspection 
of nature, to the utmost point of practicable perfection. 

Some persons are afraid of tiieir own works; and 
having made one or two successful efforts, attempt nothing 
iiver after. They stand still midway in the road to fame, 
from lieing startled at the shadow of their own reputation. 
This is a noedleBs alarm. If what they have already 
done possesses real power, this will increase with exercise ; 
if it has not this power, it is not sufficient to ensure them 
lasting fame. Such delicate pretenders tremble on the 
brink of ideal jierfeotion^ like dowdrops oh tlie edge of 
flbWers ; and ore* fascinated, like so many Narcissuses, 
with the image of themselves, reflected from the public 
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admiratk)!!. It is seldom, indeed, tliat this cautions 
repose will answer its end. While seeking to sustain our 
reputation at the height, we are forgotten. Shakespear 
gave different advice, and himself acted upon it, 

Pcrsovern nee, dear my lord, 

Keeps lj()7V)nr bright. To have done, ia to hang- 
Quite out of fashion, like a ru^y mail, 

In moijuirK.iital mockery. Take th’ instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Wl.!(Tu one but goes abreast: keep, then, the path; 

For einulatioii hath a tliousaml sons. 

That on<‘ by one pursue: if you give way, 

Or iiedgt; aside from the direct forthright, 
lake to {III t'uier'd ti{le, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost : 

Or, like ti gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 

Lie tlien* for pavement to the abject rear, 

0*errun and trampled on : then what th(*y do in present, 
Though less tliau yours in post, must o’ertop yoius : 

For time is like a fashionable host, 

Tlmt slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 

And with bis linns outstndch’d, as he would lly, 

Orasps-in the comer welcome ever snules, 

And farewell goes out sighing. O, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for tho thing* it was ; 

For Iwanty, wit, 

I'ligli birtli, vigour of ]>oue, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To on V Lous and caluniuiating Time. 

Oi)P*toueli of nature makes the whole world kin. — 

That all, with one consent, praise newborn gauds, 
yiiough they are made and moulded of things past; 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er dusM. 

'The presemt eye praises the present object.^ 

I canufit very well conceive how it is that some writers 
{even of taste and genius) spend whole years in mere 
corrections for the press, as it were — in polishing a line 
or adjusting a comma. They take dong to consider, 

* TroHut and Cretsidaf iii 3. [Dyne’s Second Edit. 1868, vi., 57.] 
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exactly as there is noth ing worth the trouble of a moment’s 
thought ; and the more they deliberate, the further they 
are from deciding ; fu' their fastidiousness increases with 
the indulgence of it, nor is there any real ground for 
preference. They are in the situation of Ned Softly, 
in the Tatjar, who was a whole anorning debating whether 
a line of a poetical 02)istle should run — 

You sing your song with so Tj\uch iirt ; 
or, . . 

Y'onr song you sing with'so much art. 

These are points that it is impossible over to conio to a 
determination about; and it is only a jjroof of a little 
mind ever to Lave entertained tbo question at all. 

, There is a class of 2)erson8 whose minds scjcjii to move 
in an clement of littleness; or rather, that are entangled 
in trifling difficulties, and incaimblc of extricating thoin- 
Bolves from them. Tlierc was a remarkable instance of 
this imj)rogressivo, ineifectual, restless activity of tcunper 
in a late celebrated and very ingenious laiidseape-painter. 
“Never ending, still beginiiing/’his mind seemed entirely 
made up of jaunts and fractions, nor could he by any 
moans arrive at a c^uiclusion or a valuable wJiolo. Ho 
made it his boast that he never sat with liis hands before 
him, and yet he never did anything. His powers and his 
time wore frittered away in an importunate*, uneasy, 
hdgety attention to little things, 'i’he first pictnijo he 
ever painted (when a more boy) was a cojjy of bis father’s 
hou^ ; and he began it by counting the number ef bricks 
in the front njjwards and lengthways, and then made a 
scale of them on his canvas. This literal stylo and 
mode of study stuck to him to the last: Ho was put 
tinder Wilson, whose examjde (if any could) might have 
cured him of this pettiness of conception; but nature 
prevailed, as it almost always does. To take pains to no 
purpose, seemed to be his motto, and the delight of his 
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life. He loft (wten Le died, not long ago) heaps of 
canvases with elaborately-finished ][)ericil outlines on 
them, and with perhaps a little dead colouring added here 
and there. In this state they were thrown aside, as if he 
grew tired of his occupation tho instant it gave a promise 
of turning to account, and his w^holo object in tbc imrsuit 
of art was to erect scaffoldings. The same intense 
interest in the most frivolous things extended to the 
common concerns of life, to the ' arranging of his letters, 
the labelling of liis books, and the inventory of his 
wardrobe. Yet he was a man of sense, who saw the folly 
and the waste c)f time in all this, and could warn otliers 
against it. The pcrc(iiviiig our own weaknesses enables 
us to give others excellent advice, but it does not teach 
us to reform thorn ourselves. “Pliysician, heal thyself J” 
is the hardest lesson to fidlow. Nobody knew better than 
our artist that repose is necessary to groat efforts, and 
that he who is never idle, labours in vain! 

Au<jtlu?r eri'or is to spend one’s life in pi'ocrastination 
and preparations for the future. Persons of this turn of 
mind stop at the tlmeshold of art, and accumulate the 
means of improvement, till they obstruct their progress to 
tho end. They are always putting off tho evil day, and 
excuse themselves for doing netliiiig by commencing some 
ninv and indispensable course of study. Their projects 
jare magnificent, hut remote, and recpiire years to complete 
or to put. them in execution. Fame is seen in the horizon, 
and flies before them. Like the recreant boastful knight 
in Sj)enser, they turn their backs ou tlmir competitors, to 
make a great career, but never return to the charge. 
They mtdeo themselves masters of anatomy, of drawing, 
of perspective: tliey collect prints, casts, medallions; 
make studies of heads, of hands, of the hones, the muscles ; 
copy pictures ; visit Italy, Greece, and return as they 
went. They fulfil the proverb, “ When you are at Pome, 
you must do as* those at Borne do.” This cii-cuitous, 
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caratic pursuit of art can come to no good. It is only an 
apology for idleness and vanity. Foreign travel especially 
makes men pedants, not artists. Wliat we seek, we must 
find at koine or nowhere. The way to do great things ia 
to set about something, and he who cannot find resources 
in himself or in his own painting-room, will perform the 
grand tour, or go through the circle of arts and sciences, 
and 6nd just where he began ! 

The same romai’ks that have been bore urged with 
respect to an application to the study of art, will in a 
great measure (though not in every particular) apply to 
an attention to business : I mean that exertion will 
generally follow success and opportunity in the one, as it 
does confidence and talent in the other. Give a man 
‘ a motive to work, and he will ivork. A lawyer who is 
regularly feed, seldom neglects to look over his briefs ; 

. tbe more business, the more industry. The stress laid 
upon early rising is preposterous* If we have anything 
to do when we get up, wo shall not lie in bed, to a cer- 
tainty. Thomson the poet was found late in bed by 
Dr. Burney, and asked wby he bad not risen earlier. 
The Scotchman wisely answered, ‘‘I had no motive, 
young man I” What indeed had ho to do after writing 
Seasons, but to dream out the rest of his existence, 
unless it were to write the Castle of Indolmce ! ^ 
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I Dp not agree with Jfr. Blackwood in his definition of 
the word “ Cockney.” He means by it a person who has 

' Schoolboys attoud to thoir tasks as soon as they acquire a relisJi 
for study, and apply to that for which they find they have a capa- 
city. If a boy shows no inclination for the Latin tongue, it is a 
sign ho lias not a turn for leamiijfg languages. Yet he dances well. 
Give up the thougfeiof making a scholar of him, and bring him up 
to be a dancing-master I 
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happened at any time to live in London, and who is not a 
Tory : I mean by it a person who has never lived out of 
London, and who has got all his ideas from it 

The true Cockney has never travelled beyond the pur- 
lieus of the metropolis, either in the body or the spirit 
Piamroso Hill is the Ultima Thule of his most romantic 
desires ; (Greenwich Park stands him in .stead of the Vales 
of Arcady. Time and space are lost to him. He is con- 
fined to one spot, and to the present moment. He sees 
everything near, superficial, little, in hasty succession. 
The world turns round, and his head with it, like a 
roundabout at a fair, till he becomes stunned and giddy 
with the motion. Figures glide by as in a camera dbscura. 
There is* a glare, a perpetual hubbub, a noise, a crowd 
about him ; he sees and hears a vast number of things, 
and knows nothing. He is pert, raw, ignorant, conceited, 
ridiculous, sliallow, contemptible. His senses keep him 
alive; and he knows, inquires, and cares for nothing 
further. He meets the Lord Mayor’s coach, and without 
ceremony treats himself to an imaginary ride in it. He 
notices tlie people going to coui’t or to a city-foast, and is 
quite satisfied with the show. He takes the ivall of a 
lord, and fancies himself as good as he. He sees an 
infinite quantity of 2*€>ople Q)ass along the street, and 
thinks there is no such thing as life or a knowledge of 
character to be found out of London. “ Beyond Hyde 
Park all is a desert to him.” He despises the country 
because he is ignorant of it, and the town because he is 
familiar with it. He is as well acquainted with St. Paul’s 
as if he had built it, and talks of Westminster Abbey and 
Poets’ Corner with great indifference. The King, the 
House of Lords, and Commons, are his very good friends. 
He knows the Members for Westminster or the City by 
right, and bows to the sheriffs *or the sheriffs’ men. He 
is hand-and-glove with the chSrman of some committee. 
He is, in short, a*^eat man by proxy, and comes so often 
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in contact witli fine persons and things, that he rubs off a 
little of the gilding, and is surcharged with a sort of 
secondhand, vapid, tingling, troublesome self-importance. 
His personal vanity is thus continually flattered and 
perked up into ridiculous self-complacencyv while his 
imagination is jaded and impaired by daily luisuso. 
Everything is vulgarised in his mind. Nothing dwells 
long enough on it to produce an interest ; nothing is 
contemplated sufficiently at a distance to excite curiosity 
or wonder. Your trm Cochiey u your mhj trm leveJler, 
Let him be as low as*ho will, he fancies ho is as good as 
anybody else. He has no' reS2>oct for himself, and still 
less (if jjossible) for you. He cares little about his own 
advantages, if ho can only make a jest at yotinf. Every 
feeling cpmes to him through a medium of levity and im- 
pertinence ; nor does ho like to have this habit of mind 
disturbed by being brought into collision with unylliing 
serious or res2>eotable. He despairs (in such a crowd of 
competitors) of distinguishing himself, but laughs heartily 
at the idea of being able to trip up the heeds of other 
poojde’s pretensions. A Cockney fools no gratitude. 
This is a first ju-inciple with him. Tie regards any 
obligation you confer upon him as a si)ecies of im]>oBition, 
a ludicrous assurai>tion of fancied superiority. Ho talks 
about everything, for he has heard something about it; 
and understanding nothing of the matter, concludes he 
has as good a right as you. Ho is a politician, for he has 
seen the Parliament House; he is a critic, because ho 
knows the principal actors by sight ; has a taste for 
music, because ho belongs to a glee-club, at the West 
End* and is gallant, in virtue of sometimes freciuenting 
the lobbies at half-price. A mere Londoner, in fact, from 
the op2>ortunitics he has of knowing something of a 
number of objects (and those striking ones) fancies him- 
self a sort of privileged i^son; remains satisfied with 
the assumption of merits, so much the more unquestionable 
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as they are not liis own; and from being dazzled with 
noise, show, and appearances, is less capable of giving a 
r(?al opinion, or entering into any subject, than the 
inoanest peasant. There are greater law^yers, orators, 
painters, idiilosophera, jxxjts, players in London, than in 
any otlior })art of the United Kingdom ; he is a Londoner, 
and therefore it would be strange, if ho did not know 
more of law, eloquence, art, j)hilosophy, poetry, acting, 
than anyoTio without Ins local advantages, and who is 
merely from the country. This ift- a ncm seguitur ; and it . 
constantly appears so when put to the test. 

A real Cockney is the j>oorcst creature in the world, 
the most literal, the most ipocliauical, and yet he too lives 
in a world of romance — a fairyland of his own. He is a 
citizen of London; and this abstraction leads his ima- 
gination tlic finest dance in the world. London is the first 
city on tlic habitable globe; and therefore |he must be 
su2>eri(ii; to everyone wlio lives out of it. There are 
more pcoide in London than anywhere else ; and though 
a dwarf in stature, his person swells out and expands into 
ideal importance and borrowed magnitude. He resides in 
a garret or in a two-pair-of-stairs back room ; yet lie talks 
,of the iiiaguificcnco of Loudon, and gives himself airs of 
consequence upon it, as if all the houses in Portman or in 
Grosvenor Square wore his by right or in reversion. 

“ He is owner of all ho surveys.” The Monument, the 
Tower of London, St. James’s Palace, the Mansion House, 
Whitehall, are jiart and jiarcel of his being. Lef us sup- 
pose him to be a lawyer’s clerk at half-a-guinea a week; 
but he knows the Inns of Court, the Temple Gardens, and 
Gray’s-Inn Passage— sees the lawyers in their wigs 
walking up and down Chancery Lane, and has advancM 
within half-a-dozen yards of the Chancellors chair: — 
who can doubt that he understands (by implication) 
every point of daw (however intricate) better than the 
most expert country practitioner ? He is a shopman, and 
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nailed all day bcliind the countof : hut ho sees hundreds 
and thousaiulH of gay, well-dressed people pass — an end- 
less phantasmagoria — and enjoys their liberty and gaudy 
flattering pride. Ho is a footman — but ho rides behind 
*boauty, through a crowd of caiTiagcs, and visits a thousand 
shops. Is ho a tailor — that last infirmity of human 
nature ? The stigma on his profession is lost in the 
elegance of the patterns he provides, and of the persons 
he adorns ; and he is something very diftorent from a 
more country botcher. Nay, the very scavenger and 
nightman thinks the dirt in the street lias something 
precious in it, and his employment is solemn, silent, 
sacred, peculiar to London ! A harlcer in Monmouth 
Sti*eet, a sloi)seller in Hattdifle Highway, a tapster at a 
night-c(dlar, a beggar in St. (Jiles’s, a drali in Fleet Ditch, 
live in the eyes of millions, and eke out a dreary, 
wretched, scanty, or loathsome existence from the gorgeous, 
busy, glowing sc<uie around tboin. It is a common saying 
among siieb persons tliat ‘‘ Iboy lia<l rather bo hanged in 
London than die a natural death out of it anywlniro (dso ” 
— such is the force of habit and imagination. Even 
the eye of childhood is dazzled and dtdight(.'<l with the 
polished splendour of the jowclhjrs’ slio];)s, the neatness 
of the turnery-ware, the festoons of artificial flowers, the 
confectionery, the chemists’ shops, the lamps, the horses, 
the carriages, the sedan-chairs: to this was formerly 
added a sot of traditional associations — ^Whittington and 
his Cat, Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder Treason, the Fire 
and the Plague of London, and tlie heads of the Scotch 
rebels that were stuck on Temple Bar in 1745. These 
have vanished, and in their stead the curious and romantic 
eye must be content to pore in Pennant ’ for the site of 
old London Wall, or to peruse the sentimental milestone 

‘ Pennant's Account of Lmidon^ of wliieh there wen^ several 
editions, was formerly in esteem as the Ixjst modern and popular 
description of the metropolis. It h^s long beeri superseded. — E d. 
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that marks the distance to the place “ where Hickes’s 
Hall ’ formerly sttjod !” 

The ( kxrknoy lives in a go-cart of local prc3judices and 
positive illusions ; and when he is turned out of it, he 
hardly knows h<.)w to stand or move. He ventures through 
Hyde Park Corner, as a ciit crosses a gutter. The trees 
pass by the coach very oddly. The country has a strange 
blank appearance. It not lined with houses all the 
way, like London. Ho cojmis to places ho never saw* or 
heard of. He finds the world is bigger than he thought 
for. Tie might have drop])cd from the moon for anything 
knows of the matter. 1 1 it is mightily disposed to laugh, 
but is lialf afraid of making some blunder. Detwoen sheep- 
islmess and comadt, bo is in a very ludicrous situation. 
Ho timls that tbe people walk on two legs, and wonders 
to bear them talk a dialect so diflerent fi'om bis own. 
Ho perceives London fasliioiis Lave got down into tbe 
country bdorc him, and tliat some of tbe better sort 
are dressed as well as lie is. -A drove of pigs or entile 
8top}>ing tile road is a v(!ry troublesomo interruption. A 
crow in a tiild, a magpie in a hedge, art; to him very odd 
animals -bo can’t toll what to make of them, or how they 
live. Ho does not altogotlrer liko the aeeommodation at the 
inns — it is not what he has Ixien iistal to in town. He 
hogins to bo coiiiinunicalive— says ho w^as “ horn within 
the soiyid of Bow-hell,” and attempts some jokijs, at which 
no one laughs. He asks tlic coachman a question, to 
whipli ho r(*,ecives no answer. All this is to him very un- 
accoun table and unexpected. Ho arrives at his journey’s 
end ; and instead of being the great man he anticipattid 
among his friojuls an<l country relations, finds that they 
are barely civil to him, or make a butt of liim ; have topics 
of their own which he is as completely ignorant of as they 
are indifferent to w hat he says, so that he is glud to get 
back to Lcmchm again, where he meets with his favourite 
^ Built by Sir Baptist llieks, first Tiscouut Oaiupdcn. — Ei>. 
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indulgoncos jukI associates, and faiHiios the whole world is 
occuj)icd w'ith wliat he hears and sees. 

A 0<H*kuoy l<*vcs a tea-garden in suimnor as lie loves 
the ])hiy or the (hder-Collar in winter— w hore he sweetens 
the air with the fumes of tobacco, and makes it echo to the 
sound of his own voice. This kind of sui)ni ])an retix'at is 
a relief to the close and confined air of a (hty life. The 
imagination, long pent-up holiiitcl a counter. or between 
brick W'alls, wdth noisome sniolls and dingy o])jeets, (tsinnot 
bear at once to launch into the Ixmndhjss expanse' of the 
country, but shorter (jxcuvsions trios/’ coveting some 
thing between the two, and finding it at Wliibi Conduit 
House, ^ or the liose.mary Branch,^ or Bagnigge Wh lls. 
The landlady is seen at a bow'-windiw in ne,ar per.sja'ctive, 
wdth punchbow'ls and lemons disposed orderly around — 
the lime-trees or poplars w^avr; overhead to catcli the 
breezy air,” through which, typical of the hug(' dense 
cloud that hangs over the metropolis, curls up thin, 
blue, odoriferous vapoiu* of Virginia juid or(Hi()oko~ the 
benches are ranged in rows, the fields and luMlgerows 
spread out their verduj’e ; Hampstead and Highgate are 
seen in the background, and contain the imagination within 
gentle limits — ^here the holid{i.y people arc playing ball ; 
here tlioy are playing bowls — htu'c tlnjy are (juafinig ale, 
there sipping tea— here the loud xvager is heard, there the 
political debate. In a .sequestered luxdi a sh^Jider youth 
with purple face and drooping ht^ad, nodding ov('r a glass 
of gin toddy, brcatlies in tender accent. s — “ There's nought 
so sweet on earth as Love’s young dream Avliilo “ Bosy 
Ann ” takes its turn, and “ Scots wha hae Avi’ Wallace 
bled ” is tbundered forth in accents that might wake the 
dead. In another part sit carpers and.cntic.s, who dispute 

^ At hslington; sec a dt^sfriptiou of it in Brnyloy’s Londhiianay 
ii. lOri.—En. 

^ TJicro wer(^ several Jiommary Jirarwhes of old — one at Ojimhcn*- 
wcll. See Jlistoryof Sign-hourdSf 18G7, ]». 238.--*Ei>. 
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the Bcero of the reckfuiiug or the gaiue, or tjavil at the 
tiiste imd exe(iutioii of the would-he IJrahaios and DurnsetB. 
(.)f this hiti(r ohisB wa,s Dr. (ioodmaii, a niau of otljer 
tiinc's - I moan of tliosc of Sniollott and Defoe — \vl,io was 
cnri<»ns in o[nni(ni, obstinate in the wrong, groat in little 
things, and inveterate in p( 3 tty warfare. 1 vow he held 
11)0 an argunu'nt oneo an Jiour by St. Dunstiin’s clock,” 
whih; I held an uiitbrolla over his head (the friendly ]>ro- 
te.ction of wliicli Jio was unwilling to quit to walk in the 
rain to (Jaiiiberwell) to prove to me that Itiejiard I'inch 
was neitlior a lives-] day or nor a pleasing singer. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said he, “ I deny that Idr. Pineh plays tlie game. He is a 
cunning ]da.yor, hut not a good tnic. I grant his tricks, 
his little in<.;an dirty ways, hut ho is not a manly auta- 
giniist. Ht; has no hit, and no left hand. IIow, then, can 
he set up for a siqierior player? And then as to his 
always stiiklng the hall against the side-wings iit Cojien- 
hageii ilousi', ('avaiiagb, sir, used to say, '’The wall was 
nuide to hit at!’ I have no jiatience with such pitiful 
shills and advantage's. They are an insult upon so tine 
and atliletie a. game ! An«l as to bis sotting uj) for a singer, 
it’s ([uite. ridioiilous. ^ ou know, Mr. Jfazlitt, that to bo 
a really exec;lleiil singer, a man must lay claim to one of two 
things; in 11)0 lirst place, sir, he must have a naturally 
lino ear for music, or secondly, an early education, exclu- 
sively deyotod to that study. But no oj(^o ever suspected 
Mr. Pincli of refined seusibility ; and his education, as we 
all kmpv, has be(m a little at large. Then again, why sliouhl 
hoof'all others he always singing ‘Busy Ann,’ and ‘ Scots 
wha liao wd’ Wallace hied,’ till one is sick of lioari.ng them ? 
It’s propostorouH, and I mean to tell him so. You know. I’m 
sure, witlioiit niy hinting it, that in the first of these 
admired songs, the soiitiment is voluptuous and tender, 
and in the lust patriotic. Now Ihnch’s romance never 
wandered from behind his counter, and his^patriotism lies 
in his breoches-pocltet. Sir, the utmost he should aspire 
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to would 1)0 to play upon tlic Jews’ harp !” This story of 
tho Jews’ harp tickled sonic of Pinch’s friends, wlu) gave 
him various hints of it, which nearly drove him mad, till 
he discovered what it was ; for though no jest or sarcasm 
ever had the least effect upon him, yet ho cannot lu-^ar to 
think that tlicrc should bo any joke of this kind about him 
and ho not in the secret : it makes against tliat knowiinj 
character which he so much affects. Pinch is in one 
respect a comphito S 2 >ecimcii of a Cockney. He' never has 
anything to say, and y(it is never at a loss for an answer. 
That is, his pertness keeps exact pace with his dulness. 
His friend, the Doctor, used to com})laiii of tliis in good 
set terms : — You can never make anything of IMr. Pinch/’ 
ho would say. “ Apjdy the most cutting remark to him, 
and his only anawm* is, ‘ The same to you, sir.' If Shake- 
spear were to rise from the dead to confute Jiim, J lirmly 
believe it w^ould he to no purpose. I assure ‘you, J have 
found it so, l*oTiee thought indeo<l I had him at a dis- 
advantage, but T W’as mistaken. You shall lasar, sir. 1 
had betui reading the following sentiment in a modern 
play---27<t? Hood to Pain, by the late Mr. ITulcroft 
‘ For how sliouid the soul of Socrates inhabit the body of 
a stocking-weaver 7’ This was pat to the jxM'nt (you Itnow 
our friend is a liosior and halawdaslier) ; 1 canui full w'ith 
it to keep an a])pointTrieiit I had with Pinch, began a game, 
quarrelled w ith him in the middle of it on purpose, went 
upstairs to dress, and as I was w^asliing my liaiids in the 
slop-basin (w'atching my opportunity) turned coolly: round 
and said, ‘ It’s inqxissible thm-e sliould be any sympathy 
between you and me, Mr. Pinch : for as the i)o(Jt says, 
‘ How should the soul of Hocratos inhabit the body of a 
stocking-iveaver ?’ ‘ Ay,’ says ho, ‘ does the })(>ot say so V 

then the same to you, sir I was confounded ; I gave up 
tho attempt to conquer him in wit or argument. He 
w'ould pose thoTlevil, sir, by his ‘ The same to you, sir.' ” 
We had another joke against Richard Pinch, to w hich the 
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Doctor was not a party, wliicli was, tliat being asked after 
t})('. rc'spocta})i]ity of the Hole in the "Wall, at tlic tinke tbat 
Jiaudall. took it, lie answered quite unconsciously, ‘‘Oh! 
it's a very genteel place, 1 go there myself sometimes !’^ 
Dr. Goodinaii was descended by the mothcj‘’8 side from 
the }>oet Jago,^ was a private gentleman in town, and a 
medical dilettanti in the country^ dividingliis time equally 
between business and pleasure ; had an inexhaustible flow 
of woi'ds, and an imperturbable vanity, and held “ stout 
notions on the metaphysical score.” He maintained the 
free agency of man, with the spirit of a martyr and the 
gaiety of a man of wit and pleasure about town — told me 
he had a euri(*iis tract on that subject by A. 0. (Anthony 
Collins ) wiiieh lie cai'cfully locked up in his box, lest any- 
one slionld see- it tnit himself, to the detriment of their 
ehanieter and morals, and put it to me whether it was not 
hard, on tin; imiieiiAvs of philosophical nvccsHiiy, for a man 
to conic to he hanged V To w hich I replied, “ I thought it 
hill'd on any terniH !” A knavish wiur/i’cr, who had listened 
to the dispute, laughed at this retort, luui seemed to assent to 
the trutli of it, sujqiosiiig it might one day bo bis own case. 

Mr. Suntli and tbo Brangtons, in Evelina, are the 
flnest possible examples of the spirit of C’oekneyism. 1 
once knew a liuoudraper in the City, \Vlio owned to me he 
did not (piite like this part of Miss Burney’s novel. He 
said, “ I .myself lodge in a first floor, whero there are 
young ladies in the house : they sometimes have company, 
and if ^ am out, they ask mo to lend them the use of my 
apartment, w hich I readily do out of politeness, or if it 
is an agreeable party, I perhaps join them. All this is 
so like what jiasses in the novel, that 1 fancy myself a 
sort of second Mr. Smith, and am not quite easy at it !” 
This was mentioned to the fair Authoress, and she was 
delighted to find that her characters were so tme, that an 

’ Pti<‘hard Jago, a forgotten writer, who-so poetical remains may 
be i'oimd in the ivtli volniue of CJialmera' Collectimi, 1810. — Ed. 

H 
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actual person fancied himself to bo one of them. The 
resemblance, however, was only in tlio oxtenmls ; and tbt^ 
real modesty of the individual Bturiiblcd on the likeness 
to a City coxcomb I 

It is curious to what a degree jx?rsons brought up in 
certain occupations in a groat city, are shut iij) fr(uii a 
knowledge of the world, and curry their sinipli<*ity to a 
pitch of unheard-of extravagance. Londvui is Ibo only 
place in wliich the child grows completely u]) into the 
man. I Iiave known characters of this kind, which, in 
tlio w'ay of childish ignorance and self-j>lcasing delusion, 
exceeded anything to bo met Avitli in Sbakesj^ear or Ben 
donson, or the old comedy. For instance, tlui fallowing 
may bo taken as a true sketch. Imagine a person with a 
florid shining comi)lexioii like a plougliboy, large? staring 
teeth, a niony eye, his hair stuck into the fashion witli 
curling-irons and pomatum, a slender figure, and a. d(?c5ent 
suit of black — add to whi<;h the thoughtlt'ssnciss of the 
schoolboy, and tlw? forwardness of the tliriving tnidesman, 
and the plenary cHuiscionsiioss of tlie citizen ol' Lmulon— - 
and you have ]\lr. Bunstor* before you, the fisltmongi'i* in 
the Poultry. You shall hear how he chirps over his cups, 
aud exults iu his private opinions. “ I’ll play no inoin; 
wifcli you,” I said, ‘‘Mr. Dunster you are flvi? jjoiiits in 
tho game better than 1 am.’,’ I had just lost throi? half- 
crown rubbers at cribbago to him, which loss mine he 
presently thrust into a canvas jxmch (not a silk ])nrse) 
out of which lie had produced just before, first a few half- 
pence, then half a dozen jiieces of silver, then a handful 
of guineas, and lastly, lying perdu at the bottom, a fifty- 
pound bank-note. “ I’ll tell you wliat,” I said, “ I sliould 

like to play you a game at marbles ” this was at a sort 

of Christmas party or Twelfth-Night merrymaking. 

“ Marbles !” said Dunster, catching uj) tho sound, and 

’ I fid real imnio was Fisbr. Sets Memoirs: of IF. //. 18G7, 
ii. :U0.-— Ei>. 
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hifi eye brightening with cLildisli glee, “What! you 
mean rmrfAaw 
• “Yes.’’ 

“ I sliould beat yon at it to a certainty. I was one of 
tlie host in our school (it was at Clapham, sir — the Itev. 
Mr. Denman’s, at Clapham, was the i^lace where I was 
brought up), though there were two others there better 
tlian me. TheyAvcrc the best that ever were. I’ll tell 
you, sir, T’ll give yon an idea. There was a water-butt 
or cistern, sir, at onr school, that turned with a cock. 
Now suppose that brass ring that the window curtain is 
fasteJiod to. to ho the cock, and that these boys wer<.; 
stiuiding wher(3 wo are, about twenty feet off — well, sir, 
T’ll tell you what 1 have seen them do. One of them had 
a favourite taw' (or allnj as we used to call them) ; he’d 
take aim at the cock of the cistern with this marble, as I 
may do now. Well, sir — ^Avill you belit^vo it ? — such, was 
his Btr<mgth of knui*klo and certainty of aim, he’d hit 
it, turn it, let the water out, and tlicn, sir, when tlu; 
water had I'lui out as much as it was wanted, tine other 
boy (he’d just the .same strength of knuckle and ceftainty 
of eye) h(;’d aim at it too, be sure to hit it, turn it round, 
and stop tlie watei* from miming out, Yo.s, wliat I tell 
you is very remarkable, but it’s true. One of tlioso boy.^ 
was named Cock, and t’other Butler.” 

“ T’lu^y* might have been named Spigot and Fawcett, 
my dear sir, from your account of tliem.” 

“ should not mind playijig you at fives neither, 
though I’m out of practice. I think I sliould heat you 
in a week : I was a real good one at that. A prtitty 
game, sir ! I had the liD(3.st ball tliat I suiiiiosc ever uas 
soon. Made it myself ; ill toll you liow, sir. You see, 
1 put a piec{3 of cork at the bottom, then I wound soiiu^ 
fine worsted yarn round it, then I had to bind % round 
with' some ffne packthrciMl, and then sow the c.ase on. 
You’d hardly believe it, but I was the envy of the wliolo 
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school for that ball. They all wanted to get it from me, 
but lord, sii* ! I would let none of them come near it. 
I kept it in my waistcoat po(;ket all <lay, and at jiight I 
used to take it to bed with mo and put it iiiuior my pillow. 
1 couldn’t sleep easy without it.” 

The same idle vein might be found in the couiitry, but 
I doubt whether it w'ould find a tongue to give it utter- 
ance. Coekneyism is a ground of native slial lowness 
mounted with pertness and conceit. Yet with all this 
siinjdicity and extravagance in dilating n])on his favourite 
topics, Dnnster is a man of spirit, of attention to business, 
knows how to make out and get in liis hills, and is far 
from being henpecked. One thing is certain, that such 
a man must be a true Englishman and a loyal subject. 
Ho has a slight tinge of lett<*rs, with shame 1 confess it 
— has in his possession a volume of tluj Enroyt nn 
zine for the year 1701, and is an humhh^ admirer of Tristram 
♦S'/amdy (particularly the story of the King of llohcrnia 
and his Seven ( -usjtles, wdiich is something in liis own 
endless inauner)-aud of Gil Bias of SanliUme. Over th('s<‘ 
(the last thing befortJ he goes to bed at night) In; smokes 
a pipe, and meditates for an hour. After n,!!, wbat is 
tbere in these harmless half-lies, these fantastic exagge.ra- 
tions, hnt a literal, prosaic, Cockney translation of tlic^ 

, admired lines in Gray’s Ode to Eton Colleye : — 

Wluit idle profroTiy suomwl 

To <'.hasc the iollin»^ cireJe’s Bpced 

Or urge tlio Hying bull ? 

A man shut up all his life in his shop, witliout anything 
to interest him from one year’s end to anotli(:r but the 
cares and details of business, with scarcely any inter- 
course with books or opportunities for sociedy, distracted 
with the buzz and glare and noise about him, turns for 
relief to the retrospect of his childish years ; and there, 
through the long vista, at one bright loophole, leading 
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■ out of the tliorny mazes of the world into the clear 
nioriiiug light, lui sees the idle fancies and gay aniuse- 
mculs of Ills boyhood dancing like motes in the sunshine. 
(Shall we blaiJKi or shall 'wc laugh at him, if his eye 
glistens, and his tongue grows wanton in their praise ? 

Nomi but a (Scotchman would — that pragmatical sort 
of ptjrsonago, who thinks it a folly ever to liave been 
young, and who, instead of dallying with the frail past, 
bonds his ])rows upon the future, and looks only to the 
main chativr. F()?’give mo, dtiar Dunster, if T have drawn 
a sketcrii of some of thy venial foibles, and delivered thee 
into tile iiands of tliese ( ■oekneys of the who will 

fall ujion tlieo and devour thee, like so many cannibals, 
without a grain of salt ! ^ 

[f familiarity in cities breeds contempt, ignorance in 
the count j'y breeds aversion and dislike. Peoido come 
too much in cemtaet in towui, in other places they live 
too much apart, to unite cordially and easily. Our 
feelings, in the former case, are dissipated and exliaustod 
by bcang called into constant and vain activity ; in the 
latter* they rust and grow dead for want of use. If there 
is an air of levity and indilierence in Loudon manners, 
there is a luirshiiess, a moroseness, and disagreeable 
restraint in tla^ise of tlio country. Wc have little disposi- 
tion to synipiitiiy, when we have few persons to sjuupathise 
with ; ^ye lose the relish and cajiaeity for social enjoyment, 
the seldomer wo meet. A haliit of sullcnncss, coldness, 
and i^isaiithropy grows upon us. If we look for hospi- 
tality and a chocidul welcome in country jdaces, it must 
be in tlioso where the arrival of a stranger is an event, 
the rc(;uiT(uicc of wliich need not be greatly apprelicnded, 
or it must be on rare occasions, on “ some high festival 
of once a year.’’ Thou indeed the stream of hospitality, 
so long dammed up, may flow without stint for a short 
season; or a stranger * may bo* expected with some sort of 
eager impatience -as a caravan of wild beasts, or any other 
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natural curiosity, that excites our wonder and fills up the 
craving of the mind after novelty. IJy dtjgrcos, however, 
even this last principle loses its (effect : bot)ks, newspapers, 
whatever carries us out of ourselves into a w'orld of which 
wo SCO and know nothing, ho(^omo distasteful, ro}>ulsive ; 
and we turn away with indifiereiice or disgust from 
(‘.verytliiiig that disturbs our lethargic animal existtuice, 
or takes »)lf our attention from our petty, local interest 
and pursuits. Man, hd't long to himself, is no hotter than 
a mere clod ; or his activity, for want of some other vent, 
preys ui)on himself, or is directed to splenetic, peevish 
dislikes, or vexations, harassing perseeution of otlicrs. 
I once drew a picture of a (country life : it Avas a portrait 
of a particute idiice, a caricature if you will, but with 
certain allowanc<;s, I fear it was too like in the individual 
instance, and that it will hold too generally trm.).’ 

If those, then, are the faults and vices of tin,} iidiabitants 
of town or of the country, where should a man go to live, 
so as to escape from them V I answer, tljat in the country 
we have the society of tlie groves, the fields, the bi-ooks, 
and in London a man may ke(!2> to himself, or choose his 
company as he phjases. 

ft appears to me that there is an amiable mixture of 
these two o])posite characters in a ]K!rson wlio chances to 
have passed his youth in London, and who has retired into 
the country for the rest of Ins. life.. Wo may find in such 
a one a social polisli, a i)ast()ral simjdicity. lie rusticates 
agreeably, and vegetates with a degree of sentiment. ITo 
comes to the next post-town to see for letters, watches the 
coaches as tlu)y pass, and eyes the passengers with a look 
of familiar curiosity, thinking that ho, too, was a gay fellow 
in his time. * Ho turns his horse's head down the narrow 
lane that leads homewards, puts on cm old coat to save his 
wardrobe, and fills his glass nearer to the brim. As lie 
lifts the puridc juice to his lips and to his eye, and in the 
tli * See Bound Tahle^ vol. ii./p. 110. 
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dim soJitiido tlitd lioius liini round, tliiiik.s of tlie glowing 
liiK.*-- 

Tlii.s Ixjttli* ’s the snn of our table — 

jiuolLor Kun risers iijxni Ids imagination — tbo snn of Ids 
yontli, t}j(i blazo (»f vanity, tlic glitter of the metropolis, 
“ ghir(.‘s roJind Ids soul, and mocks Ids closing eyelids,” 
iJio distant roar of coaches is in Ids oars — the pit stai'o 
a])on him w ith a tJiousarid eyes — Mrs. Siddous, Bannishu’, 
King, ar(; before him — he starts as from a dr(;am, and 
swears he. will to Li»ndon ; but the esponso, the length of 
wav (bite rs liiiu, and lie rises the next morning to trace the 
footstt'ps td‘ llio bare that bas brushed tlie dcvvdrotJS from 
tin.', lawn, or to attend a meeting of Magistrates ! Mr. 
Justice Siiallow aiiswerc.'d in some sort b.) this description 
of a n'iir<'d (k»ckiiey and indigenous country gentleman.* 
lie “knew the inns of Court, where they would talk of 
mad Shallow yet, and wlierc the bona robas w'ere, and Lad 
t)j(;m at cuimmandnieiit : aye, and liud lieard the chimes at 
jnidniglit I” 

It is a strange state of society (such as tlnat in London) 
wJiere* a man does not know Ids next-door neighbour, and 
wlusre the fe,e,lings (one would think) must recoil U])on 
tliems(dv<',s, and (;ither fester or beconui obtuse. Mr. Words- 
^vort]l, iu the l*reface to -his i)oem of the Excursion, 
represents men in citi(.*s as so many wild beasts or evil 
spirits, shut 'np in colls of ignorance, without natural 
atfoedjons, and barricadoed down in sensuality and seltish- 
nesB*. The nerve of lumuiiiity is bound up, according to 
him — the circulation of the blood stagnates. And it would 
be so, if men were merely cut otf from intercourse with 
their immediate neighbours, and did not meet together 
gencjrally and more at large. But man in London becomes 
as Mr. Burke hits it, a sort of “ public creature.” lie lives 
in the c'-yo of the world, and tbo world in bis. If bo wit- 
nesses less of tb«f details of private life, be bas better 
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opportunitios of ol)Sorvijjg its lai’gor riiiiSKcs Jin »1 varied 
movements. He secs tlie stream of Ijumaii life pouring 
along the streets — its comforts and cmbLdlisIiuH'iit.s piled 
up in tlie shops — the houses ai*o proofs (»f the industry, 
tlie public buildings of the art 'and magnitieoiieo of man; 
while the public aninsemcnts and places of rt.'sort mto a 
centre and support for social feeling. A playhouse alone 
is a school of humanity, where all eyes are hxed on the 
same gay or solemn scene, wIktc smiles or teai's arc^ spread 
from face to face, ami where a thousand hearts Ixint in 
unison! Look at the company in a country thejitrc (in 
comparison) and see the coldness, the sullenuess, tluj want 
of sympathy, and the way in which tiny turn round to 
scan and scrutinise one another. Jn London then) is a 
puhlic ; and each man is part of it. Wo are gregarious, 
•and affect the kind. We have a sort of abstract exist<?nee ; 
and a comiminity of ideas and knowledge (rathor tban 
local proximity) is the bond of society ami good-fellow- 
ship. This is 1)110 groat cause of the tone ot* political 
feeling in largo arid populous cities. Tliore is liere a 
visible body-politic, a type and image of lliat Imge Jnivia- 
than the State. Wo comprehend that vast denomination, 
the Pcop/c, of which wc sec a kuitli part daily moving 
before us ; and by having our imaginations (.nianeipattfd 
from Jicity interests and jiersonal deja ndence, we learn to 
venerate onrselves as men, and to resjieet the l ights of 
human nature. Therefore it is that the citizens and free- 
moii of London and Westminster are ])atriots by ])roscrip- 
tion, philosophers and politicians by the right of their 
birthplace. In the country, men are no better than a herd 
of cattle or scattered deer. They have no idtai but of in- 
dividuals, uonc of rights or principles — and a king, as the 
greatest individual, is the highest idea they can fonn. 
He is “ a species alone,” and as superior to any single 
jx^asant as the latter is to the peasant's dbg, or to a crow 
flying over liis head. In London the king is but as one 
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to H million (imiTierically speaking), is seldom seen, and 
then distinguislied only from otiiers by the siipe-rior graces 
of liis person. A country squire or a lord of the miinof 
is a greater man in Lis village or hundred ! 


()u fhe of Ohligatiom. 

Tin*; two rarest things to be mot with are good sense and 
go<Kl-natiire. For one man wb6 judges right, there are 
.twenty ^Yllo can say good things; as there arc numbers 
wlio will si.rvo you or do friendly acti<.)ijs, for oTio who 
h‘(;ally wishes you well. It has been said, and often re- 
peated, tliat mere good-nature is a foul:” but I think 
tliat lh(5 dearth of sound sense, for the most part, proceeds 
from tile want of a real, unaftected intm'cst in things, 
except as they react U])()n oursidves-; or from a neglect ot‘ 
tluj maxim of that good old philanthropist who said, Nlkll 
humain. a tur aUeimm puloi' Th(5 narrowru^ss of the heart 
M'arjis the nnderstiiiiding, and makes us weigh objects in 
the scales of our self-love, instead of those of truth and 
justice. (Consider not the merits of the case, or what 

is due to others, but the manner in whicli our own credit 
or consequence will bo atfectod ; a*id adapt our opinions 
ami conduct to the last of these rather than to the lirst. 
The judgimuit is seldom wrong where the feelings are 
rights and they generally are so, provided they a3*e 'svarm 
and *sinecro. Ho who intends others well, is likely to 
advise tliem for the best ; he who has any cause at heart, 
seldom ruins it by his imx)rudeneo. Those who play the 
imblic or tlu.ir friends slippery tricks, have in secret no 
objection to betray them. 

One finds out the folly and malice of mankind by the 
. impertinence of friends — by their jirofessions of service 
i and tenders of advice —by their fears for your reputation 
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and anticipation of wliat the world may Ray of yon ; hy 
w'hicli means they suggest objections to your cnomi<’e, and 
at the same time absolve tliemselves from the task of justi- 
fying yrmr errors, by having w’arncd yon of the c-oiise- 
qnences — hy the care with \Yhich they tell you ill-iuAvs, 
and conceal from you any flattering circumstance - hy their 
dread of your engagiiig in any creditable .atitim])t, and 
mortilication if yon succeed — by the difliciiltics and hin- 
drances tliey throw iny<»nr way — by their satisfaction when 
yon happen to raalte a slip or get into a scrapc', and tlioir 
determination to tie your hamls bdiind you, h^st you shiuild 
get out of it — by their paiiic-teiTors at your (‘uttiriiig into 
a vindication of ycmrself, lest in the course of it, you sboukl 
call up^m them for a certificate to yoiu* character — hytfieir 
lukewarmness hi defending, hy their readiness in betraying 
you — by the high standard by wbicb tliey try you, and to 
whicb you ean hardly ever come up — by their for wardu(^ss 
to partake your trinmplhs, ]>y their hackwardnoss to share 
your disgrace'-— hy tludr acknowledgment of your erroi’S 
out of candour, and suppression ol your good (|iuiliti<.!S out 
of envy — by their not contradicting, or by their joining in 
the (;ry against ymi, lost tliey, too, should become objiicts 
of the saints abuse — by tlicir playing tbe game into your 
adversaries’ hands — hy always letting their imaginations 
take pint with tlndr co«wardice, their vanity, and sidfisliness 
against you ; and thus realising or hastening all the ill 
consequences they afiect to deplore, by spreading abroad 
that very spirit of distrust, obloquy, and hatred w’hich 
they predict will bo excited against you ! 

In all these pretended demonstrations of an over-anxiety 
for our welfare, we may detect a groat deal of spite and 
ill-nature lurking under the disguise of a friendly and 
officious zeal. It is wonderful how much love of mis- 
chief iMid mukling spleen lies at tho bottom of tlie human, 
heart, and how a constant supply of gall seems as" neces- 
sary to the health and activity of the mind as of the body. 
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Yot perhaps it ought nf)t to excite much surprise that this 
guavviiig, iuor])i(h acrimouioiis t<;mpor shr)uld produce the 
cjffect it does, vvluai, if it does nut vent itself ou others, it 
prcjys ujKJii our own comforts, and makes us see the worst 
side <jf everything, ev(;D as it regards our own prospects 
and train jui 11 ity. It is tlie not being comfortable in our- 
selves, tliat makes us seek to render other jieople unconi- 
fortahle. A person of tin's charact(ir will advise you 
against a ]>roRe<;utiou for a libel, and shako his head at 
your attempting to shield yourself from a shower of 
calumny. It is not that lie is afraid you will bo iionsuitfid^ 
but that you will gain a vmdiid! They caution you 
against provtjking hostility, in order tliat you may submit 
to indignity. Tla^y say that “if you publish a certain 
work, it; will he your ruin ” — hnjnng that it will, and by 
lh(;ir tvjigural d('.nimciatums, bringing about this very 
event as far as it lies in their power, or at any rate, 

( njoying a premature triumph over you in the meantime. 
What I would say to any friend who may be disposed to 
foretell a gi^iieral outeiy against any work of mine, would 
bo to reipiest him to judge and speak of it for himself, as 
he thinks it, dostii’Viis — and not by his overweening scrujdes 
and qualms of (^onseieneo on my ac(;ount, to afford those 
very persons whoso liostility he do])reeales the cue they 
are to give to party -prejudice, and which they may justify 
by his authority. 

Suppose you are about to give lectures at a public in- 
stitution, these fi-ionds and well-wishers hope “you’ll be 
turned out — if you |.)reserve your principles, they are 
sure you will.” Is it that your consistency gives them 
any concenr? No, but they are uneasy at your gaining 
a chance of a little popularity — they do not like this new 
feather in your cap, they wish to see it struck out, for the 
mice of your character — and ..when this was once the case, 
it would be an additional relief to them to see your 
character fullowing* the same road the next day. The 
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cxerciso of their bile seoms to he the sole eni})loyiiif‘iit 
and gi*atificatioii of such . people. They deal in thc^ 
miseries of human life. They are always either ixiaring 
or foreboding some new grievaiico. They cannot contain 
their satisfaction, if you tell thcni any niortilicution or 
cross-accident that has happened to yoursell’; and if you 
complain of theii* want of s.ympat}iy, they laiig/i in your 
face. This would ho unaccountabh;, but for tlu^ spirit id‘ 
j^erversity and contradiction implanted in liunnin nature. 
If things go right, thtu'C is nothing to he dont • — Diesc 
active-minded poj'sons grow restless, dull, va]i>id — life is a 
sleep, a sort of euthmania -Let theni go wrong, ainl all is 
well again ; they are once more on the alert, have some- 
thing tf> pester themselves and other people about; may 
wrangle on, and “make moutlis at the invisible, invent!” 
Luckily, there is no want of materials for this dispositiiuj 
to work upon, there is i}!,eiitif of (jnst for the viiil. if y<tn 
fall in love, they tell you ( by w'ay of consol ati on) it is a 
pity that you do not fall dt)W)isiairs and fracture a limb — 
it would bo a relief to your mind, and show you your 
’folly. So they would reform the world. Tlic (dass of 
persons 1 speak of are almost uniform grumblers and 
croakers against goveriiinents ; and it must 1x5 eonfcss(5d, 
governments are of giasat service in fostering their 
humours. “Lorn for their use, they live hut to oblige 
them.” While king.s aredeft free to exercise their proper 
fimctions, and i)oct-laureatcs make out their Mittimus to 
Heaven without a warrant, they uill never stop the 
mouths of the censorious by ebanging their dispositions ; 
the juices of faction will ferment, and the secretions of 
the State he duly performed ! I do not mind when a 
character of this sort meets a mbiister of state like an 
east wind round a corner, and gives him an ague-fit ; but 
why should he meddle with mo ? Why should he toll mo 
I write too much, and say that I sliould gain reputation if 
I could contrive to starve for a tweivemonth ? Or if I 
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aj)ply to liim for a loan of fifty pounds for prcsont ncccK- 
sity, send mo word hack that he has too much regard 
for m(i to comply with toy re([uost ? It is unhandsome 
irony. It is not friendly, 'tis not ptirdonahle.^ 

I like real good-nature and good-will, better than T do 
any oilers of patronage or jdausible rules for my conduct 
in life. I may suspect the soundness of the last, and I 
may not Ixi quite sure (jf the motives of the first. People 
complain of ingratitude for benefits, and of the neglect of 
wholesoni<‘ advice. In the first place, we pay little at- 
tention to advice, because we are seldom thought of in it. 
Tlu; p(^l’son who gives it either contents himsdf to lay 
do\Mi (e.r raihadrd) certain vague, general maxims, and 
“ wise saws,” which we knew before ; or, instead of con- 
sidering wJiiit wo ought to do, r<?commends what he liimself 
would do, lie merely, substitutes his own will, (uiprice, 
and prejudices for ours, and expects us to be guided by 
them. Instead of changing places with us (to see what 
is best to b(' done in the given (ureumstanccs), lie insists 
on our looking at the question from his point of view, 
and acting in sucli a manner as to jdeaso him. l^his is 
not at all I'C'asonalvlo ; for one mariK wcat, according to the 
old adage, is miofhar mans judson. And it is not strange, 
that starting from such opjiosite premises, wo sliouM 
seldom j’uin]> in a conclusion, and that the art of giving 
and taking advice is little hotter than a game at cross- 
purposes. 1 have obseiwod that those who aw) the most 
incliix^l to assist others are the least forward or peremp- 
tory with tlieir advice ; for having our interest really at 
ht«irt, they consider what can, rather than what cannot be 
done, and aid our views and endeavour to avert ill-conse- 
quoii<;es l)y moderating our impatience and allaying 
irritations, instead of tliw^ai-ting our main design, wdiich 
only tends to make us more extravagant and violent than 
^ This circumslance did not happen to me, but' to an accpiniiit- 
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(iver. Jn the second pla<5c, honefitH nrc often cotiferrcid 
out of ostentation or pride, rather than from true regard ; 
and the person obliged is too apt to pei coivo this. People 
who are fond of appearing in the light of pati’ons will 
perhaps go through fire and water to serve- you, who yei 
would be sorry to find yon no longtu' wanted ilu ir assist- 
ance, and whoso friendship cools and their good-w'ill 
slackens, as you arc relieved by tladr aetiv(b zeal from 
the necessity of being further hcholdon to it. Compassion 
and generosity are their favourite virtues ; an<l they 
countenance you, as you atlbrd them iippoitunities for 
exercising thoin. 'I’ho instant you can go aloia*, or can 
stand upon your own ground, you are discarded as unfit 
fur tlioir purjiose. 

This is something more than mere good-nature or 
humanity. A thorouglily gv»od-uatnred iimn, a real 
friend, is one who is pleased at our g4K>d-fortune, as well 
as prompt to seize every <»ceasion of ri-lieving <sir distress. 
We apportion our gratitude aiatordiugly. arc thankful 
for good-will rather than for s<.u*viccs. for the motive tliau 
the (>f favour received — a kind wm-d look is 

never forgotten, wliilc wc cancel })roudor and woightier 
obligations ; and those who us or eviru'e a par- 

tiality to us are tliose Avhoin wc still e-onsidt r as our best 
friends. Nay, so strong is tliis ihut we fjxteud it 

even to those coiinhu’feitK in fi-icndsliip ~ llatkTcrs and 
sycoi)haTits, Our s<‘lf-hA*e, rather than our self-interest, 
is the niastcr-kcy to our alleeti«»ns. x 

I am not convinced that those are always the best- 
natured or the best conditioiUMl mcui, who busy Ihemselves 
most w'itli the distresses of their fellow^-creaturijs. 1 do 
not know that those whose names stand at tlie head of all 
subH(;riptions to charihiblc institutions, and who tiivi per- 
petual stewards of diimors and meetings to encourage and 
promote the csteblishment of asylums for the relief of tho 
blind, the halt, and the orphan poor, are persons gifted 
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with the host tempers or the k^Kllic^st feelings. 1 do not' 
dispute their virtue, I doubt their sensibility. I am not 
her(‘ speaking of those who make a trade of the profession 
of humanity, or set their names down out of mere idle 
parade and vanity. I moiin tlK)SO who really enter into 
the d(;taiLs and drudgery of this sort of service, con amove. 
and who dtdight in surveyit\g and in diminishing the 
amount of hnnmn misery. 1 coiiet^Ive it possible, that a 
person who is going to pour oil and balm into the wounds 
of aftlieted liumauity, at a meeting of the Western Dis- 
pensary, by haiulsoine speeches and ])y a handsome 
donation (not grudgingly given 1, may be thrown into k 
fit of ragi* that very morning hy having his toast too 
mneh buttered, may (juarrel with the iniuxicnt prattle and 
amusements of bis eliildron, cry “ Pish !” at every obser- 
vation bis wife utters, and scarcely feci a moments com- 
fort ut any period of his life, except wh(‘n ho hears or 
reads of some case of pressing distress tliat calls for his 
iniinediatt} iiiterforern'C, and dj'aws ofi‘ his attejition from 
his own situation iuid feelings hy tlnj act of alh.w'iating it. 
Those martyrs to the cause of humanity, in short, who 
run the gainitl(?t of tlu; whole catalogue of ludieard-of 
<iriiries and afiliijtiiig casualth's, who ransack prisons, and 
j)Junge into lazarhouses and slave-sJiips as their daily 
amuseiiuait and ‘highest luxury, must generally, I think 
(though not always), be 2 >roni]d.cd to the arduous task by 
uncas}^ feelings of tlndr own, and su 2 >i>wrted through it by 
iron iierv(*s. Their fortitude must Ik? equal to their l>ity. 

1 do hot think Mr. Wilberforce a case in 2 >oint in this 
ai'gumeiit. Ho is evidently a delicately-fj'amed, nervous, 
sensitive mav.. I should sa 2 q»oso him to ho a kind and 
atroctionatc}.y-disj)osed i)crson in all the rtdations of life. 
His wHjakness is too quick a sense of rei^uiation, a iesire 
to liavc th(} good word of all men, .a tendency to truckle “ 
to power and fiiwui on opinion. But there are some of 
these idiilaiitlirojjists that a })hysiognoinist has hard work 
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to bolicvc in. Tlu^y seem made of pasteboard, tlu^y look 
like mere macbiiics : tlieir benevolence may be said to go 
on rollers, and they are screwed to the sticking-plticc by 
the wheels and pnllcys of humanity : 

If to tlioir slmre some splendid virtues fall. 

Look ill their fare, aud vou for<^ei them all. 

They appear so much the creatures of the licad and so 
little (»f the heart, they are so cold, so lifel(3ss, so me.- 
chanical, so mindi governed by calculation, and so little 
by impulse, that it seems the toss-uj> of a halfpenny, a 
nmre turn of a ftiatlicr, whether such peojile should 
become a Grunvilh^ Sharp, or a Iluhort in Kunj Joht^ a 
Howard, or a Sir Hudson Lowe ! 

Charity covers a multitude of sins.” Wherever it is, 
there nothing can be wanting; wdiert^ver it is not, all else 
; is vain. “Tlic meanest peasant on the lileiikest monntaiji 
is not without a portion of it (says Sterne ) ; lie finds the 
lacerated lamh of another’s lio(‘k,” <fec.' I do not think 
education or cireumstances can (ivnu* entirely eradicate, 
this principle. Some professions may he supposed to 
blunt it, but it is perliaps more in ap])caraiicc tiian in 
reality. Dutcliers are not allowed to sit on a jury for 
life and death : hut probably this is a prcju<lioe : if they 
have the dvstrudlre onjan in an unusual degree of exjian- 
sion, they vent their sanguinary inclinations on the brute 
cremation ; and besides, they look too jolly, rosy,' and in 
good case (they and their wives), to harbour mneh cruelty 
in their dispositions. Neither would I swear that a man 
was hiiiiianc mm-cly for abstaining from animal food. 
A tiger would not be a lamb, though it fed on milk. 
Surgeons arc in general thought to be unfeeling, and 
stcok‘,ft by custom to the sufferings of humanity. They 
may he so, as (ar as relates to broken hones and bruises, 
but not to other things. Nor arc they necessarily so in 

* See the passage in the StnUmanlal Journey, 
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tlioir proft;s&ion ; for wc find different degrees of callous 
insensibility in different individuals. Some practitioners 
have an evident delight in alarming the apprehensions 
and cutting off the limbs of their patients : these ^YOuld 
have boeai ill-natured men in any situation in life, and 
merely make an excuse of their profession to indulge their 
natural ill-humour and brutality of temper. A surgeon 
who is foTid of giving pain to those who consult him will 
not spare the feelings of his ncigliboiu's in other respects ; 
has a tendency to probe other wounds Inisidcs those of the 
body ; and is altogether a harsh and disagreeable cha- 
racter. A Jack-Ketch may be known to tic the fatal 
nooBO with trembling fingers ; or a jailor ijaay have a 
heart softer than the w^alls of his prison. There have 
been instances of highwaymen who were proverbially 
gontleincii. I have seen a Bow-strect officer* (not but 
that tlic transition is ungracious and unjust) reading 
liacine, aud following the recitation of Talma at the door 
of a room which ho was sent to guard. Police-magistrates, 
from the scjenes they have to witness and the characters 
they come in contact with, may be supposed to lose tie 
fine edge of delicacy and sensibility : yet they are not all 
alike, but differ, as one star differs from another in magni- 
tude. One is as remarkable for mildness and lenity as 
anotlnn* is notorious for liarshness and severity. The 
late Mr. Justice Fielding was a member of this profession, 
which (liowcjvcr little accordant with his own feelings) he 
made plecisatit to those of others. ' He generally sent 
away* the disputants in that unruly region, where he 
presided, tolerably satisfied. I have often seen him, 
escaped from the noisy ropiilsivo scene, sunning himself 
in the adjoining walks of 8t. James’s Park, and wdth mihl 
aspect, and lofty but unwieldy mien, eyeing the verdant 
glades and leiigthoning vistas where perhaps his child- 
hood loitered. Ho had a strong resemblance to his father. 

** * Lavender. 
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the immortal Author of Tom Jones, I uovor ])as8e(l hiia 
that I did not take off my hat to him in spirit. I 
could not help thinking of Parson Adams, of Booth and 
Amelia, I seemed to belong by inttdlcctiial adoj)tion tc 
the same family, and would wdllingly have acknowledged 
my obligations to the father to the son. He had some- 
thing of the air of Colonel Bath. W hen young, ho had very 
excellent prosjM)cts in the law, but ncglootod a bri(‘f sent 
him by the Attorney-General, in order to attend a gltJo- 
cdub, for whitdi ho had engaged to furnisb a rondeau. 
This spoiled his fortune, A man whoso objeet is h) please 
himself, or to keep his word to his friends, is tlio last tnaii 
to thrive at court. Yet he looked st'rono and smiling to 
his latest breath, conscious of the goodness of his t)wn 
heart, and of not having sullied a name that had tlirown 
a light upon humanity I 

There arc different modes of obligation, and different 
avenues to om' gratitude and favour. A man may lend 
his countenance who will not part with his money, and 
open his mind to us who will not draw out his purse. 
I^w many ways are there, in which om: ])(',acc may be 
assailed, besides actual want! llo\y many citiuforts do 
we stand in need of, besides iiu^at and drink aiid clothing ! 
Is it nothing to “administer to a mind diseased ’’— to 
heal a womided spiift? After all other difficulties arc 
removed, wo still want some one to bear with our infirmi- 
ties,, to impart our cimfidcnce to, to encourage us in (.mr 
liohhies (nay, to get up and ride behind us), and to dike us 
i with all our faults. True friendship is self-love at second- 
i hand ; where, ns in a flattering mirror, we may sco our 
, virtues magnified and our errors softened, and whore we 
may fancy our opinion of ourselves confirmed by an im- 
partial and faithful witness. He (of all the world) creeps 
closest to our bosoms, into our favour and esteem, who 
thinks of us most nearly as wc do of ourselves. Such a 
' one is indeed the pattern of a friend, another self — and 
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our gratituilo for tlic blessing is tis sincerfi, as it isliollew 
in must otlier eases! This is one reason why entire 
friendship is sctarcoly to be found except in love. There 
is a hardness and severity in our judgiueiits of one 
anc^thcr ; the spirit of competition also inlei-vencs, unless 
where there is too great an inequality of pretension or 
ditference of taste to admit of mutual sympathy and 
re.sj)eet ; but a woman's vanity is interested in making 
tlie (>bje{}li of her choice the god of her idolatry ; and in 
tlie intercourse with that sex, there is the hnest balance 
and reile(*tion of opposite and answering excellences 
imaginable 1 It is in ll>o liigbest spirit of the religion 
of love in tlie female breast, that Lord Lyron has put that 
beautiful apostrophe in the mouth of Anah, in S 2 )eaking 
of luir angd-love]* (alas! are not the sons of men, too, 
wlu'U they are deitled in tlic hearts of Momen, only •' a 
lillJc lower than the angels?*’) — 

And when I tlujik tliai his innnortal wing's 
ISljitll eiiti ilay ltovt>r e’er the .sejmlclivo 
or thi! peer cliild of ehiy Ihut s<t iulorinl him, 

Asv In.; juloml the Highest, death 
Hii.'is ierrihle ! 

This is a dangerous string, which 1 ought never to touch 
upon ; hut the shattered cords vibrate of tliemscdvcs ! 

The dilfcreiice of age, of situation in life, and an 
ahsciico of all considerations of husiness have, I apprehend, 
something of the same etl'cct in producing a refined and 
ahatracU^d friendship. The person whose doors I enter 
with ihost pleasure, and quit with most regret, never did 
1110 the Hinallest favour. I once did him an uncalled-for 
service, and wo nearly quarrelled about it. If I wore 
in the utmost distress, 1 should just as soon think of 
asking his assistance, as of stopping a person on tlie 
highway.. Practical benevolence is not his fvrte, lie 
loaves the profession of that to others. His habits, liis 
theory are against it as idle and vulgar. His hand is 
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closed, but wlmt of tliat? Ilis eye is ever opem, and 
reflects tlie tsnivorsc : his silver accents, beaiitifnl, vene- 
rable as his silver hairs, but not scfinted, flow as a riv(T. 
1 never, ate or drank in his liouso ; nor do J know or 
care how the flies or spiders fare in it, or wliotlu'.r a inoiiscj 
can get a living. But I know that I can get ther(^ wliat 
I get nowhere else — a welcome, as if one was exj)oeicd to 
drop in just at that luoniont, a total absc'uce of all rcispc'ct 
of persons and of airs of self-cons(!quoneo, eiidhjss topi(*s 
of discourse, rcfliied thoughts, made more striking by 
ease and simplicity (^f manner— tbc husk, the shell of 
humanity is loft at the door, and tlic spirit nK.llowed by 
time, resides wdthiii ! All y(ui have to do is to sit and 
listen; and it is like bearing one of Titian’s faces speak. 
To think of worldly matters is a profanation, like that, 
of the inoney-changcra in the T<anplo; or it is to regard 
the bread and wine of the Sacrament with carnal eyes. 
We enter the eTiohanters cell, and oonverso with the 
divine inhabitant. 'I’o bavo ibis ])rivilfgo always at 
hand, and to bo circled by that spell wlKUicver wo c1u)<>k(‘, 
with an “ Enter Sefisawi” is bettor tlian sitting at tbc 
lower end of the tables of the great, than eating awkwardly 
from gold plate, than drinking fulsome toasts, or being 
thankful for gross favours, and gross insults ! 

Few tilings tend more to alienate friendship than a 
want of pumduality in onr engagements. I have known 
the broach of a promise to dine or sup to bn^ak up more 
than one intimacy. A disappointment f>f this kind 
rankles in the mind — it cuts up our pleasures (those I'are 
events in human life, which onglit not to ho wantonly 
sported with !) — it not only dc|)rivcs us of the expected 
gratificatioU, but renders us unfit for, and out of humour 
with, every other ; it makes us think our society not worth 
having, which is not the way to make us delighted with 
our own thoughts ; it lessens our self-esteem and destroys 
our confidence in others ; and having leisure on our hands 
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(by being tbuw left alone) and sufficient provocation withal, 
wo cini)loy it in ripi)iiig ii]) the faults of the acquaintance 
who has playc-d us this slippery trick, and in forming 
roHt)lntions to ])ick a quarrel with him the very - first 
opportunity w(j can find. I myself once declined an 
invitation to meet Talma, who was an admirer of Shakes- 
p(^ar, and win) idolized lbionapai‘tc, to keep an appoint- 
ment. with a person who had it! One great art 

of women, avLo pristond to manage their husbands and 
keep tbcmi to themselves, is to e.ontrive some excuse for 
bn'aking their eiigagcmtuits with friends for whom they 
enkudiiin any respect, or who are likely to have any 
inllueneo over them. 

There is, however, a edass of persons who have a par- 
ticular satisfaction in falsifying your expectations of 
pleasure in their society, who make aj)pointments for no 
othcjr ostensible piu’pose than nvt to keep them / wlio tbifXk 
tlieir ill-beliaviour gives them an air of superiority over 
you, instead of placing them at your mercy ; and who, in 
fact, in all their overtures of condescending kindnesB 
towards y»)U, treat you exactly as if there was no such 
person in tin*, >vurld. Friendship is wdih them a wemo- 
drama, in which they ])lay the principal and sole part. 
They must needs bo very imposing or amusing characters 
to surround themselves with a circle of friends, who find 
that they are to be mere cy^ffiers. The egotism would, in 
such instances be ofieusivo and intolerable, if its very excess 
didnolf rendtjr it entertaining. Some individuals carry this 
hard, unprincipled, reckless unconsciousness of everything 
but tlicinselves and their own purposes to such a pitch, 
that they may bo compared to automata^ whom you never 
expect to consult your feelings or alter their movements 
out of complaisance to others. They are wound-up to a 
certain pcjiut, by an internal machinery wdiich you do not 
very well comprch/jiid ; but if they perform their accus- 
tomed evolutions so as to’ excite your wonder or laughter, 
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it is all very well, you do not quarrel with tlicm, bnt look 
on at tlie paniomiiue of friendship whih? it lasts or is 
agi'eeable. 

There are (I may add here) a happy fcrw. whoso maiiner 
is so engaging and deliglitful, that, injuiv^ yon bow tht‘y 
will, they cannot offend yon. They rob, ruin, ridienle 
you, and you cannot find in your hcayt to say a word 
against them. The late Mr. Hheridan was a nmn of this 
kind. He could not make eneniies. If anyone camo to 
request the repayment of a loan from him, h(i boj-rowed 
more. A cordial shake of his hand was a receipt in full 
for all doitiands. He could coin his smile for <b'a(*hmas,” 
cancellwl bonds witli hon mots^mxd gav<!. jokes in discharge 
of a bill. A friend of his said, “ If T pull off my hat to 
him in tb(j street, it (iosts me fifty i)oundH, and if he sjK'aks 
to me, it's a hnitdred ■*’ 

• Only'onc other rcflectifui occurs to me on this subject. 
I used to think b(;tter of the world than I do. T tliongbl 
its groat fault, its original sin, was barbarous iguoraiKM.' 
and want, wliicb would be cnre<l by tbti diffusion of 
civilisation and letters. But T find (or faiu^y I d(*) that tis 
selfishness is tin? viev, of unleitert'd ja riods and natirms. 
envy is the l)ano of mc>re reiiin d and intelJecdual ones. 
Vanity springs out of the grave of sordid self-interest. 
Men w ere formerly ready to cut one another’s throats abcuit 
the gross means of subsistence;, ami now they are ready to 
do it about reputation. The worst is, you are no better off 
if you fail than if you succeed. You are desjn'sed if you 
do not excel others, and bated if you do. Abuse or praise 
equally weans your friends from you. W(; cannot boar 
eminenco in our own department or pursuit, and think it 
an irapcrtineiicc in any other. Tnshiad of being delighted 
with the proofs of excellenco and the admiration paid to 
it, we arc mortified with it, thrive only by the defeat of 
others, and live on the carcase of mangled rej)utation. By 
being tried by an ideal standard of vaiiity and affectation, 
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real objects and common people become odious or insipid. 
Instead of lieing raised, all is prostituted, degraded, vile. 
Evcrytliiiig is reduced to this feverisb, importunate, 
harassing state, Tm heartily sick of it, and I’m sure I 
have reason if anyone has. 


i hi the Old Age of AriMs, 

Mii. Nollkkkns di(‘d the other day at the age of eighty, 
and hflt 210,000/. luhind him, and the name of one 
of our best Eiiglisli sculptors. 'I’bcTCwas a great scramble! 
among the legatees, a codicil to a will with large bequests 
unsigned, and that last triujnph of the dead or dying over 
those wlio snrviv(‘-“ hopes raised and defeated without a 
possibility of rctaliutiou, or ilie smallest use in complaint. 
The King was at first said to be left residuary legatee^. 
This would have beiii a fiiK- instance of romantic and 
griitnitons homage to llajesty, in a man who all his lif(‘- 
time could m!ver be made to coinproherid the abstract idea 
of the distinction of ranks o^^^!Ven of persons. He would 
go up to the Duke of York, <»r rriiico of Wales (in spite 
of warning), take them familiarly hy the button like 
commmi acquaintance, ask them how iheir father did ; and 
cxpressjdcasuro at bearing be was well, saying, when he 
was gone, w<i should never get such auotluM'.” He once, 
wheq the old King was sitting to liim for liis bust, fairly 
stiu*‘k a pair 'of coraiiassos into bis* nose to measure tbe 
distance from the up}>er lip to the forehead, as if be had 
been measuring a block of marble. His late Majesty 
laughed heartily at this, and was amused to find that then; 
was a person in the world ignorant of that vast interval 
whicli separated him from every other man. Nollckens, 
with all his loyalty, merely liked the man, and eared 
nothing about tJie King (which was one of those mixed 
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inodes^ as Mr. Locke calls thein, of wliich lie had no more 
idea than if he had been one of the cream-coloured 
horses) — handled him like so much common clay, ami 
had no other notion of the matter, but that it was his 
business to make the best bust of him he iiossibly could, and 
to set about it in the regular way. There was something 
in tbis plainness and simplicity that savour(>d perhaps (if 
the hardness and dryness of his art, and of his own 
peculiar severity of manner. He conceived that one 
man’s head differed from another’s only as it was a bette r 
or worse subject for modelling ; that a had bust was not 
made into a good one by licing stuck upon a pedestal, or 
by any painting or varnishing; and that by whaiover name 
he wiis called, “ a mans a man for n’ ///at.” A siailptor’s 
ideas must, 1 sliould guess, be somewhat rigid and 
inflexible, like the materials in which he works. l>csidt‘s, 
Nollekous's stylo was comparatively hard and (;dgy. He 
had as much truth tind character, but none of the jiolishod 
graces or triuisiiaront softness of Cliaiitry. Hxi liad more 
of the rough, plain, downright honesty of his art. It 
seemed to be his character. Mr. Nortbeoto was once 
complimenting liim on his^acloiowlcdgod superiority — 
“ Ay, you made the best busts of anybody !” I don’t 
know about that,” said the other, his eyes (tliongh their 
orbs were quenclied) smiling with a gleam of smothered 
delight— I only know I always tried to make them as 
like as I could !” 

I saw this eminent and singular person one morning in 
Mr. Northcote’s paiflting rooni.^ Ho had then been for 
some time blind, and bad been obliged to lay aside the 
exercise of his profession ; but he still took a pleasure in 
designing groups, and in giving directiofis to otliers for 
executing them. He and Northcotc made a roinarltablo 
pair. He sat down on a low stool (from being rather 
fatigued), rested with both hands on a Stick, as if he 
^ lu Argyll Street, Kegent Street— En. 
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clung to the Bolid and tangible, had an habitual twitch in 
his limbs and inotioiiR, as if caUdiing himself in the act of 
going too far in' chiselling a lip or a dimple in a chin ; 
was 6eZ/-iipi‘igLt, '^vith features hard and square, but finely 
(!ut, a liooked nose, thin lips, an indented forehead; and 
the defect in his sight conipletc^d his resemblance to one of 
his own masterly busts. He seemed, by time and labour, 
to ‘‘ have irnmfit himsedf to stone.” Northc(do stood by 
his side — fill air and spirit, stooping down to speak to him. 
The painter was in a loose mtfrning-gown, with bis back 
to the liglit ; diis face was like a pale fine piece of c<dour- 
ing ; and bis eye came out and glanced through the 
twilight of the past, lila; an old tragic looking from its 
<‘yrie in the elouds. In a moment they had lighted from 
the top of jMonut Conis in the Vatican — 

Ah when a vuKuri' on Iinaus hrrd 

Tlii'S tow’rds Ilje springs 

or < and livd!j.sjM'ri, Indian htrcaniB, 

th(!S(^ t\vo fine old nu'ii lighted ndtli winged thoughts on 
the hanks of the Tiber, and tlicj’c bathed and drank of the 
spirit of their youth. They talked of Titian and Bernini ; 
and Norlhcot('> mentioned, that when lioubilliac came back 
from Romo, aftt.T seeing tli(5 \voi*ks of the latter, and went 
to look at his own in \Ve.stminster Abbey, lie said — ‘’By. 
(1 — d, they looked like tobacco-])i 2 )cis !” 

They 'tlicai recalled a immhcr of anecdotes of Day 
(a fellow-student of theirs), of Barry and Fuseli. Sir 
Joslnyif and Bnrko, and Johnson were talked of. The 
names of these great sons of memory were in the room, 
and they almost seemed to answer to them — Genius and 
Fame flung a spell into the air, 

Aiul by the force of blear illntsion, 

Had (Iniwii me on to my confusion, 

had I not been long ere this siren-proof! It is 
delightful, .though jpainful, to hear two veterans in art 
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tlius talking over tlio ailvciitnros and studies of their 
youth, when one feels that they are not (juite mortal, that 
they have one imperishahlo part about tliem, and that 
they are conscious, as they approach tlic farthest verge; of 
Imiuanity in friendly intercourse and tramiuil decay, that 
they have done soraidhiiig that will live afier th<3ni. The 
consolations of religion a]>art, this is pfT]ia])s the t)nly 
salvo that takes out the sting of that sore evil, l)(;jith; 
and by lessening the impatience and alarm at his approach 
often tempts him to jirolong the term of his delay. 

It has h<3eu remai'ked that artists, or at* haist Acade- 
micians, live long. It is Imt a sJjort wliih^ ago that 
Northcoto, NollekeiiS, West, Flaxman. Cosway, iind Fuseli 
were all living at the same time;, in good Jicuiltli ami 
spirits, without any dimimition of faculties, all of 
them having long pass(;d their grand climacteric, 
and attained to the highest reputation in their several 
depai*tmcnts. From these striking exainplos, the diploma 
of a Iloyal Academieian seems to ho a grant of a 
longer lease of life, among its other advantages. In lUet, 
it is tantamount to the conferring a certain rcjnitation in 
his profession and a competence on any man, and thus 
supplies the wants of the ])ody and sets his mijid at ease;. 
Artists in general, (poor devils!) I am afraid, are not a 
long-lived race. They break np cmnmonly alumt forty, 
their spirits giving way with the disappointmci^t of tlndr 
hoj>es of cxc(;lleuce. or tlie want of tmeonragement for that 
which they liavo attained — their plans diseoneert(;d, and 
their affairs irretricvahlc ; and in this state of mollification 
and embarrassment (more or hiss prolonged and aggra- 
vated) they are eitln^r starved, or else drink themselves to 
death. But your Academician is quite a different sort of 
pei’son. He boars a charmed life, that must not yield ” 
t{) duns, or critics, or patrons. He is free of Parnassus, 
and claims all the immunities of fame in his lifetime. Ho 
has but to jiaint (as the sun has but to shine), to baffle 
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(iDvioiiB TIo lias but to send liis pictures to 

the Esliibition of Soinorsct House, in order to bavo them 
luing nj) : lio lias but to dine once a year with tiic 
Acadoiiiy, Du* Nobility, the Cabinet Minister, and the 
Members (►f Die Hoyal Family, in order not to want a 
dinner all the rest of the year. Shall hunger come near 
tlic man that lias feashal with princes — shall a bailiff tap 
the slumlder on which a Marquis has familiarly leaned, 
that has boon dubbed with knighthood ? No, even the 
fell Sorjeaut Death stands as it were aloof, and he enjoys 
a kiml of ])remature immortality in rt^cordod honours and 
endless labours. Oh! what golden hours are his! In 
the sliort days of winter ho husbands time; the long 
cveiiijigs of suntiiKa' still find him employed! Ho paints 
on, and takes no thought for to-morrow. All is fight in 
that r(!S2)ect. His bills are regularly paid, his drafts are 
duly honoui'od. He has exercise for his body, einploy- 
nient fn* bis mind in Lis profession, and without ever 
stirring (»ut of his painting-room. He studies as much of 
other tilings as he i»leasos. He goes into the host company, 
or talks with Ids sitters — attends at th(^ Academy Bleetings, 
and ent<a's into their intrigues and cabals, or stays at home, 
and enjoys tlu? otiuh} nun dojuiiatc. If lui is fond of reputa- 
tit)n, Inline watches him at work; and weaves a woof, like 
Iris, ov*'i‘ his bead — if he is fond of nnmey, Plutus digs a 
mimMinder his fetjt. Whatever he touches becomes gold. 
He is paid balf-prictj before he begins ; and commissions 
jiour *111 upon commissions. His portraits are like, and 
his historical juoces fine ; for .to question the talents or 
suceess of a Royal Academician is to betray your own 
want of taste. Or if his xnctures are not quite ap])rovcd, 
he is an agreeable man, and converses well. Or he is a 
Iverson of elegant accomj)lishments, di’osses well, and is an 
ornament to a private circle. A man is not an Academi- 
cian for nothing. “His life spins round on its soft 
axle f and in a round of satisfied desires and pleasing 
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avocations, witlumt any of tlio wear and tear of thouglit or 
business, there seems no r<!ason why it should not run 
smoothly on to its last sand ! 

Of all tlio Acatlemi chins, the Painters, or persons I 
have ever known, Mr. Norfchcote is the most to niy taste. 
It may bo said ofhim truly, 

A<^i‘ cannot witlun*, uor custom slalo 

lJi\s infinite yarhity. 

Indeed, it is not possible he should become tedious, since, 
even if he reiicats the same thing, it a2)pcars quite new 
from his niauuer that hreathos now. life into it, and from 
his eye that is as fresh as the ruoniing. How you hate 
anyone who tells the same story or anticipates a remark 
of his — it seems so coarse aud vulgar, so dry and iinoii- 
mate ! Tliore is soim ‘thing like injustice in this preference 
— but no ! it is a tribute to ibo spirit tbat is in the man. 
Mr. Northcote's manner is coiujdetely extempore. It is 
just tlie reverse of Mr. ( Winning's oratory. All his 
thoughts come upon liim unawares, aqd for this reason 
they surprivso and delight you, because they have evidently 
the same eflect upon his mind. There is ilie same uncon- 
sciousness in his conversation that has been ])oint<?d out 
in Shakespear's dialogu& ; or you are startled with one 
observation after anotlier, as when the mist gradually 
withdraws from a landscape and unfolds objects one by 
one. His figure is small, slxadowy, emaciated ; but you 
think only of his face, wliich is fine and expressive: .His 
body is out of tho question. It is impossible to convey 
an adequate idea of the naiveie^ and unaffected but 
delightful ease of the way in which ho goes on — now 
touching upon a picture — now looking for his smiff'box — 
now alluding to some hook he has been reading — now 
returning to his favourite art. He seems just as if ho was 
by himself or in the company of his oyvn thoughts, and 
makes you feel quite at home. If it is a Member of 
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Parliament, or a beautiful woman, or a child, or a young 
artist tliat drops in, it makes no difference; ho enters 
into conversation with them in the same unconstrained 
manner, as if tliey were inmates in his family. Sometimes 
you find him sitting on the floor, like a schoolboy at play, 
turning over a set of old prints : and 1 was pleased to hoar 
him say the other day, coming to one of some men putting 
r>ff in a boat from a shipwreck — “ That is the grandest 
and most original thing 1 ever did!” This was not 
egotism, hut had all the beauty of truth and sincerity. 
Tlie print was indeed a nohle and spirited design. The 
circumstance from which it was taken ha'i^pencd to Cai)tain 
Euglefield and his crew, flo told Korthcoto the story, 
sat for his own head, and brought the men from Whij^ping 
to sit for tlioirs ; and these ho had arrangcMl into a foniial 
comi>osition, till one Jeffrey, a conceited hut clever artist 
of that day, called iii upon him, and said, “ Oh 1 that 
commonplace thing will never do, it is like We.st ; you 
sliould throw them into an action something like this.” — 
Accordingly, the head of the b(jat was reared up like a 
sea-horse i-iding tho weaves, and the elements put into 
commotion, and when tho i)aintcr looked at it tho last 
thing as he w<iiit out of his room in the dusk of the even- 
ing, ho said that it frightened liim.” He retained the 
expression in tho faces of tho men nearly as tliey sat to 
him. It is very fine, and truly English ; and l>oing 
natural, it was easily made into history. There is a por- 
trait oj a young gentleman striving to get into the lM)at, 
whil^^ tho crow are pushing him off with their oars ; but 
at last he prevailed with them by his perseverance and 
entreaties to take him in. They had only time to 
tlirow a hag of biscuits into tho boat before the ship went 
down; which they divided into a hisciiit a day for each 
man, dipjving them into water which they collected by 
holding up their handkerchiefs in the rain and s<pieezing 
it into a bottle. They were out sixteen days in the 
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Atlantic, and got ashore at some place in Spain, where the 
great difficulty was to prevent them from eating too much 
at once, so as recover gradually. Captain Eiiglefiold 
observed that ho suffered more afterwards Ilian at the 
time — that ho had horrid dreams of falling down precipices 
for a long while after — that in the boat tlu^y told merry 
stories, and kept up one anotlier’s spirits us w ell as tliey 
could, and on some complaint being made of tiieir dis- 
tressed situation, the young geutleirian who hail been 
admitted into their -crew remarked, “ Nay, we are not so 
liadly off neitlior, wo are not come to mtirKf me: anotln r 
yet!” — Thus, whatever is tl^e subject of discourse, tluj 
scene is revived in his mind, and every (djcumstanee 
brought before you W'itJiout affectation oj’ efiort, just as it 
happened. It might be called ■jH<‘fvrf''((tlhuij. IJu has 
always some pat allusion or aneedoU^ A young engraver 
cainc into bis room the other day, with a print which lie 
had put into the crowui of his hat in older imt to crumple 
it, and lie said it had been nearly blown away several 
times in passing along tlie street. ‘-You put me in mind,’* 
said Northcote, “of a birdeatcher at Jlymoutb, who used 
to put the birds he had caught into liis hat to bring them 
home, and one day meeting my father in the road, he 
pulled off his hat to mak<; him a low bow, and all the 
birds flow away !” Sometimes Mr. Northcote gets to the 
top of a latlder to paint a ])alm-treo or to tinish a sky in 
one of bis pictures ; and in this situation hc: listem^ very 
attentively to anything you tell him. I was once, men- 
tioning some* strange inconsistencies of our modern poets ; 
and on coming to one that exceeded the rest, he dc-seeiidcd 
the steps of the ladder one by one, laid his palhit and 
brushes deliberately on the ground, and comipg up to mo, 
said — “ You don’t say so, it’s tho very thing I sliould have 
supposed of them : yet thc^ arc the men that speak against 
Pope and Dryden.” Never any sarcasms w^cre so fine, so 
cutting, so careless as his. The grossest things from his 
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lips seem an 'essence of refinement : tJie most refined 
became more so tlian ever. Hear liim talk of Pope’s 
Epistle to Jervas^ and repeat the lines — 

Yet slKni](i the Gmcos all thy place. 

And hrcatlie an air di vhu; (»7i every face ; 

Yet .dionld I he Mu.scri hid iriy niimhcry roll 
Sti'orii; as their charms, and gentle as their sonl, 

AVitlj Z«Mixis’ Ilcleji thy Bridgewater vie. 

And theB(^ be sung till Grnnvill<'’s Myra die : 

Alas ! howdittle from the gru\t‘ we (;laini ; 
d'lv»n hilt preserv’st a face, and 1 a nanu*. 

Or lot him speak of Boccaccio and his story of Isabella 
and her pot ()f basil, in winch she ko]>t her lover’s bead 
and AViii(ircd it with her tears, "‘and how it grew, and it 
grew, and it grew,” and you sec bis own eyes glisten, and 
the leaves of tho basil-troo trcnibh^ to his faltering 
ac(’('-nts ! 

Mr. Fuseli's (conversation is more striking and (extrava- 
gant, but less ]dtnising and natural than Mr. Nortlicote’s. 
He deals in ])aradoxeH and caricatures. He talks alk'gories 
and person ificati(#ns ns bo paints tlioin. You arc sensible 
of effort without any repose — no carokss pleasantry — no 
traits of character or bjuchcs from nature— everything is 
laboiir(Kl or overdone. Mis ideas arc gnarled, hard, and 
distorted, like his featm’os — liis theories stalking and 
straddlo-legg(!d, like his gait— his projects aspiring and 
gigantic, like his gestures — his perforinauco uncouth and 
dwarfifcdi, like his person. His pictures are also like 
himself, witk eye-balls of ston(i stuck in rims of tin, 
and muscles twisted together liko ropes or wires. Yet 
Fuseli is undoubtedly a man of genius, and capable of the 
most wild and grotesciue combinations of fancy. It is a 
pity that ho over applied himself to painting, which must 
always bo reduced to the test of tho senses. He is a little 
like Dante or Ariosto, perhaps but no more liko Michael 
Angelo, llaphaol, or Correggio, tlian I am. Nature, he 
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complains, puts him out. Yet lie can laugli at artists 
who paint ladies with iron lapdogs;” and he describes 
the great masters of old in words or Hues full of truth, 
and glancing from a pen or tongue of fire. I conceive 
any person would be more struck with Mr. Fuseli at fii'st 
sight, but would wish to visit Mr. North(;oto oftonor. 
There is a Ixdd and startling outline in his style of 
talking, but not the dcli<^at(! tinisliiiig or bland torui that 
there is in that of the hitter. AVliatevor there is harsh or 
repulsive abo\it him is, however, in a groat degrees carried 
off by his animated foreign accent and bnikcri English, 
which give character where there is none, and softtii its 
asperities whore it is too a1>ru]>t and violent. 

Compared to either of those artists, West (tlio lato 
President of the Iloyal Academy) was a thfUMiighly 
mechanical and commonjiJace person — a man ‘‘ of no mark 
or likelihood.” He, too, was small, thin, hut with r(?g\ilar, 
well-formed features, and a precise, sedate, self- satisfied 
air. This in part arose from the conviction in his own 
mind that he was the greatest painter (and (}onse(jncntly 
the greatest man) in the world : kings and nobles were 
common everyday fiilks, hut there was hut one West in 
the raany-peopled globe. If tlua-e was any ono individual 
with whom he w'as inclined to sliare the J)alm of undivided 
superiority, it was with Buouapaito. When Mr. West 
had painted a picture, he thouglit it was i)erfect. He hud 
no idea of anything in the art but rules, and these he 
exactly conformed to ; so that, according to his theory, 
what life did was quite right. He conceived of painting 
as a mechanical or scientific process, and had no more 
doubt of a face or a gi*oup in one of his high ideal com- 
positions being what it ought to bo, than a carpenter has 
that he has drawn a lino straight with a ruler and a piece 
of chalk, or than a mathematician has that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two riglit ones. 

When Mr. West walked through his gallery, the result 
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of fifty years’ laljoiir, saw notliiiig, cither on the right 
or tlu^ loft, to be added or taken away. The account ho 
gave of his own pictures, which might seem like ostenta- 
tion or rhodomontado, had a sincere and infantine sim- 
plicity in it. \\ hen sonic one spoke of his “ 8t. Paul 
shaking off the serpent from his arm ” (at (rrocnwicli Hos- 
pital, T believe), ho said, “A little burst of genius, sir!” 
West was one of those hap})y mortals who had not an idea 
of anything beyond Inmself or Ins own actual powca's and 
knowledge. I once heard him say in a public room, that 
he thought he had ({uito as good an idea of Athens from 
reading tlni TrtweUinti (Uitahujuca of the jdaco, as if he 
lived th< re for years. T helicvo this was strictly true, and 
that ho would liave come fiway witli the same slender. 
lit(Tal, unonricln’.d idea of it as he went. Looking at a 
luctnre of Pnbens, which ho had in his possession, ho said 
witli gi’i'at indiffenmcc, “What a ‘l>ity that this man 
wanted exj»ressi<uj !” This natural self-complacency 
might b('. strengthened ,l>y collaterjil circumstances of 
birth and religion. Wirst, as a native of Amori(;n, might 
be. supposed to own no sn])eric)r in tli(' commonwealth ot • 
art : as a ( Jnakcr, he smiled with sectarian self-suflicicncy 
at the o])J(^ctions that wcjrc made to his theory or practice 
in painting. He lived long in tlie firm jiersiiasion of 
being one of tbc elect aiiimig the s<nis of Fame, and 'went 
to his final rest in the arms of Immortality ! Happy 
error 1 Enviable old man ! 

Flajyuan is anOtlier living and eminent artist, who is 
distinguislicd by suiauiss in his profession and by a pro- 
longed and active old age. He is diminutive iu person, 
like the others. J know little of him, but that ho is an 
elegant sculptor, and a jwofonud mystic. Tins last is a 
cdiaractcr common to many other artists in, our days — 
Lontherbourg, Oosway, Blake, Sharp, Yarley, Ac. — who 
seem to relievo the literalness of their i>rofossional studies 
by voluntary excai^ions into tho regions oi i;he preter- 

K 
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natural, pass their time between sleeping and waking, and 
whose ideas are like a stormy night, with the clouds 
di’iveu rapidly across, and the blue sky and stars ghianiing 
between ! 

Cosway is the last of these I shall mention. At that 
name I pause, and must be excused if I conscci*ate to him 
a petit souvenir in my best manner ; for ho was Fancy’s 
child. What a fairj'^ j»alacc w^as his of sj>ccinieijs of art, 
antiquarianism, and rirtu, jumbled all tog(ithor in the 
richest disorder, dusty, shadowy, obscure, wdth raiudi left 
to the imagination (how diilcrent from the finical, 
polished, petty, raod(irnisod air of some Collections we 
have seen !), and with cdpios of the old masters, cracked 
and damaged, which he touched and retouclKid with his 
own hand, and yet swore they wore the genuine, the pure 
originals. All other collectors are fools to him : they go 
about with painful au.xioty to find out the realities : — lie 
said ho had them — and in a moment made them of the 
breath of his nostrils and of the fumes of a lively imagina- 
tion. His was the crucifix that Abelard prayed to — a luck 
of Eloisc’s hair — the dagger with which Felton stubbed 
the Duke of Buckingham — tlic first finished sketch of the 
Jocunda — Titian’s large colossal jirofilo of Pciter Aj-etino — 
a mummy of an Egyptian king — a feather of a pheenix — a 
piece of Noah’s Ark. Wtjre the articles authentic? 
What matter? — his faith in tJicni was true. Ho w^as 
gifterf with a second- sight in such taatters : he believed 
whatever was incredible. Fancy bore sway in liiip ; and 
so vivid w^ere his impressions, that they included the 
substances of things in them. The agreeable and the 
true with him were one. Ho believed in Swedonborgianism 
— he believed in animal magnetism — he had conversed 
with more than one person of the Trinity — he could talk 
with his lady at Mantua through some fine vehicle (fi 
sense, as we speak to a servant downstairs tlirough r- 
conduit-pipe. Bichard Gosway was not the man to fiincl 
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from ail ideal pro]K>sition. Once, at au Academy diimcr, 
wlicu some questioTi was made whether tiie story of 
Lambort's Leap was true, be started up, and said it was ; 
for lie was tiic person that performed it : — ho once assured 
me tliut tile kneopan of King James 1. in the ceiling at 
Wliitchall was nine feet across (he had measured it in 
concert with Mr. Cipriani, who was repairing the figures) 
— ho could 1 ‘cad in the Boole of the Bcvelations witliout 
8])octacles, and foretold the return of Buonaparte from 
Elba— and ffom St. Helena ! His w'ifo, the most ladylike 
of Englishwomen, being asked in I^aris what sort of a man 
her husband was, made answer — “ Tovjours riant, toujours 
fjai” * This was his character. » Ho must have been of 
French (‘-xtraction. Mis soul ajipearod to possess the life 
of a bird ; and such was the jauntincss of his air and 
manner, that to see him sifto have bis half-boots laced 
on, yon would fancy (by tin*, help of a figure) that, instetid 
of a little withered ehhtrly g(3ntlem5Ui, it was Vcmis 
attired by, the graces. His miniainres and wli(de-lcugtli 
drawings were not merely fasbituiablo — they were fashion 
itself. J [is imitations of Michael Angelo were not tlu' 
thing. \N’bon more than ninety, he retired from his 
profession, and used to hold up the palsied hand that had 
painted lords and ladies for upwards of sixty years, and 
smiled, with unabated good-Lumour, at the vanity <:»f 
Imiuaii wishes. Take him with all his faults and follies, 
we scarce “shall look upcui his like again I” 

Wliy should such persons ever die ? It setuns hard 
upon^them and us ! Caro fixes no sting in their licarts. 
and their persons “ iiresont no mark to the foeman.” 
Death in theril seizes upon living shadows. They scoi’ct; 
consume vital air : their gross functions arc long at an 
end — tliey live but to i)aint, to tall£ or think. Is it that 
the vice of age, the miser's fault, gnaws thorn ? Many of 

‘ The Autlior was iiitrolucod to Cosway at Paris ia 1S02. See 
Memoirs^ i., 92. — En. 
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them aye not afraid of death, hut of coming to want ; and 
having begun in poverty, are haunted with the idea that 
they shall end in it, and so die — to save charges. Other- 
wise, they might linger on for ever, and “defy augury !” 


On Envy. {A Dialoyue.y 

Haditt. I had a theory about Envy at one time, which I 
have partly given up of late — which was, that there was 
no such feeling, or that what is usually considered as envy 
or dislike of real merit ig, more propca-ly speaking, jealousy 
of false pretensions to it. I used to illustrate the argil- 
incut by saying, that this was the reason w(5 ivftre not 
envious of the dead, because* their merit was establiBliod. 
beyond the reach of cavil or contradiction ; wdioroas we 
arc jealous and uneasy at sudden and upstart i)o])iilarity, 
which wants the seal of time to confirm it, and whicli afhir 
all may turn out to be false and hollow. Tliero iK no 
danger that the testimony of ages should he reversed, and 
we atld oiu’ suffrages to it with confidcnico, and oven with 
enthusiasm. Ihit we doubt reasonably enough, wOiether 
that which was applauded yesterday may not be condemned 
to-morrow; and are afraid of setting om* names to a 
fraudulent claim to distinction. However satisfied we 
may bo in our own minds, we are not sufficiently borne 
out by general opinion and synlpathy to prevent cei*tain 
misgivings and scruples on the subject. No one thinks, for 
instance, of denying the merit of Teniers in his jiarticular 
stylo of art, and no one conscijuontly thinks of envying 
him. The merit of Wilkie, on the contrary, w'as at first 
strongly contested, and there were other painters set up 

' This appears to be elaborated out of a conversation between 
the Author and Nortbeote, printed among the other ConrermUom 
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ill o])p 08 ition to liini, till now that ho has become a sort 
of classic in his way, he Las ceased to be an object of envy 
or dislike, bccaxiBe no one doubts his real excellence, as 
far as it goes, lie has no more than justice done him. 
and the mind never revolts at justice. It only rejects 
false or superficial claims to admiration, and is incensed 
to see the world take up with appearances, when they have 
no solid foundation to support them. We are not envious 
of Eiibens or Eaphael, because their fame is a pledge of 
their genius ; but if anyone were to bring forward the 
higluist^ living names as equal to these, it immediately sets 
the blood in a ferment, and wo try to stifle the sense we 
have of their merits, not because they are new or modern, 
but because we are not sure they will ever bo old. Could 
wo 1)0 certain that iiostority would sanction our award, 
wo sIiouUl grant it without scruple, even to an enemy and 
a rival. 

Norilicote, That which you describe is not envy. Envy 
is when you liato and •would destroy all excellence that 
you do not yourself possess. .So they say that Raphael, 
aftiu* ho had copied the figures on one of the antitiue vases, 
endeavoured to deface them ; and Hoppiier, it has beeh 
said, used to get pictures of Sir Joshua’s into his posses- 
sion, on purpose to paint thojn over and spoil them. 

HazUlt. I do not believe the first, certainly. Raphael 
was too grtjat a man, and with too foi tunate a temper, to 
need or to wish to prop l^imself up on the ruins of others. 
As to^Moppner, he might perhaps think that there was no 
good reason for the preference given to Sir Joshua’s j)or- 
traits over his own, that his women of quality were the 
more airy and fashionable of the two, and might be 
tempted (once perhaps) in a fit of spleen, of caprice or 
impatience, to bhA what was an eyesore to himself from 
its old-fashioned, faded, dingy look, and at the same time 
dazzled others from the force of tradition and prejudice. 
Why, he might argue, should that old fellow run away 
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with all the popularity even among those who (as he well 
knew) in their hearts preferred his own insipid, flaunting 
style to any other ? Though it might be true that 8ir 
Joshua was the greater painter, yet it was not triui that 
Lords and Ladies thought so : he felt that he ought to be 
their favourite, and he might naturally hate what was con- 
tinually ihru8t in his dishy and (as far as those about him 
were concerned) unjustly sot over his head, liesidcs, 
Hoj)pner had very little of his own to rely on, and might 
wish, by destroying, to conceal the source from whence he 
had borrowed almost everything. 

Northcote. Did you never hicl envy ? 

HctzlUt Very little, I think. In truth, I am out of the 
way of it : for the only pretension of which I am tenacious, 
is that of being a luotaphysician ; and there is sf> little 
attention paid to this subject to pamper one’s vanity, and 
so little fear of losing that little fr(jm com})<.>tition, that 
there is scarcely any room for envy here. One occupies 
the niche of eminence in whicli one places one’s self, very 
quietly and contentedly! If I have over felt this ])assioii 
at all, it has been where some very paltry fellow has by 
trick and inaiiagcnK'iit contrived to obtain much more 
credit than ho was entitled to. Tlioro was — — — to 
whom I had a perfect anti 2 >athy. He was the antithesis 
of a man of genius ; and yet he did better, by mere dint 
of dulucss, tlian many men of genius. This w*as intoler- 
able. There was eomething in the man and in his manner, 
w'ith which you could not j)os.sihly connect the idea of ad- 
miration, or of anything that was not merely mechanical — 

Mis look made the still air cold. 

lie repelled all sympathy and cordiality. What he did 
(though amounting to’ mediocrity) was an insult on the 
understanding. ^ It seemed that he should be able to do 
nothing; for he was nothing either in himself or in other 

* Probably Godwin is the person meant here. — Kn. 
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people’s idea of him ! Mean actions or gross expressions 
too often unsettle one’s theory of genius. Wo are unable 
as well as unwilling to connect the feeling of high in- 
tellect with low moral scntimelit : the one is a kind of 
desecration of the other. I have for this reason been 
sometimes dis 2 >osed to disparage Turner’s fine landscapes, 
and bo glad when ho failed in his higher attempts, in 
order that my conception of the artist and his pictures 
might be more of a [)iece. This is not envy or an im- 
patience of extraordinary merit, but an impatience of the 
incongruities in human nature, and of the drawbacks and 
stumbling-blocks in the way of our admiration of it. Who 
is there that admires the Author of Waverley more than I 
do? Who is there that despises Sir Walter Scott more? 
1 Jo not like to think there should be a second instance of 
the same persoJi’s being 

The wivso.sl, mfiaiiest of mankind — 

and should bo heartily glad if the greatest genius of the 
age should turn out to be an honest man. The only thing 
that renders this mis-alliance between fii’st-rate intellect 
and want of princij)le ondui'able is that such an extreme 
instance of it teacihes us that great moral lesson of 
moderating our exjX)ctatious of human perfection, and 
enlarging our indulgence for human infirmity. 

Northcote. You start off with an idea as usual, and tor- 
ture the plain state of the case into a paradox. There 
luayJhB some truth in what you suppose ; but malice or 
selfishness is at the bottom of the severity of your criti- 
cism, not the love of truth or justice, though you may 
make it the. pretext. You are more angry at Sir Walter 
Scott’s success tfiaii at liis servility. You would give 
yourself no trouble about his poverty of spirit, if ho had 
not made a hundred thousand poxmds by his wiitings. 
The sting lies there, though you may try to conceal it 
from yourself. 
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Hazlitf. I do not think so. I hato the sight of the 
Duke of Wellington for his foolish face, as much as for 
anything else- I cannot believe that a great general is 
contained under such a |mstoboard vizor of a man. This, 
you’ll say, is party spite, and rage at his good-fortune. I 
deny it. I always liked Lord Castleroagli for the gallant 
spirit that shone through his appearance ; and his fine 
bust surmount(xl and crushed fifty orders that glittered 
beneath it. Nature seemed to have meant him for some- 
thing better than ho was. But in the other instance, 
Fortune has evidently j)layed Nature a trick, 

To throw a cniol buiirthiiic on !i fool. 

Noriheote. The truth is, you were reconciled to Lord 
Castlereagh’s face, and patronised his porsoii, because you 
felt a sort of advantage over him in point .of style. His 
blunders qualified liis success ; and you fancied you could 
take his speeches in pieces, whereas you could ncd. undo 
the battles that the other had won. 

Hazlitt. So 1 have been accused of denying the merits 
of Pitt, from political dislike and prey udice : but who is 
there that has praised Burke more than I have ? It is a 
subject that I am never weary of, because I feel it. 

Norilicoie. You mean, because he is dead, aud is now 
little talked of ; and you think you show superior discern- 
ment and liberality by ])raising him. If there was a 
Burke Club, you would say nothing about him. You 
deceive yourself as to your own motives, and weave a 
wrong theory out of them for human nature. The love of 
distinction is the ruling passion of the human mind ; 
we grudge whatever draws off attention from ourselves to 
others ; and all our actions are but different contrivances, 
either by sheer malice or affected liberality, to keep it to 
ourselves or share it with others. Goldsmith was jealous 
even of beauty in the other sex. When the people at 
Amsterdam gathered round the balcony to look at the 
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MisB ITornccks, lie ^row impatient, and said poGvisMy, 
“ There are places where I also am admired.” It may be 
said — What could their beauty have to do with his repu- 
tation? No: it could not tend to lessen it, but itrdrew 
admiration from himself to tliem. So Mr. Croker,^ the 
other day, when he was at tlie ’Academy diruier, made 
himscslf conspicuous by disjdayiiig the same feeling. He 
found fault with everything, damned all the pictures — land- 
scapes, portraits, busts, nothing jdcased him ; and not con- 
tented with this, ho then fell foul of tlio mi itself, which 
lie treated as a piece of idle foolery, and said tliat Kaphael 
had tlirown away his time in doing what was not worth the 
trouble. This, besides being iiisiuccrc, was a great breach 
of good-niaiiiicrs, which none but a low-bi‘(id man woiild 
bo guilty of ; but ho fedt his own consiMpienco annoyed ; 
ho saw a splendid exhibition of art, a splendid dinner set 
out, the nobility, the ( 'abiuct Ministers, the branches of 
the Itoyal Family invited to it; the most eminent pro- 
fessors were there present ; it was a triumph and a cele- 
bration of art, a dazzling proof of the height to which it 
had attained in tliis comitry, and of the esteem in which it 
was h(,'ld. He felt that ho played a veiy subordinate part 
in all this; and in order to relieve liis own ^voimded 
vanity, he was determined (as he thought) to mortify that 
of others. He w^anted to make liimself of more importance 
than anybody else, by trampling on Kaphacl and on the 
art itself. It was ridiculous and disgusting, because every 
one say.through the motive ; so that he defeated his own 
object. 

Haditt, And he would have avoided tliis oxjiosure, if 
with all his conceit and ill-humour, he had had the 
smallest taste for the art, or perception of the beauties 
of Ilaphael. He has jus;t knowledge enough of drawing 
to make a whole-length sketch of Buonaparte, verging on 

' Tlie Right Houourahlc Jolm Wilson Croker, Secretary to the 
Admiralty— the Talking Potato.— Ed. 
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caricature, yet not palpably outraging probability; so 
that it looked like a |at, stupid, commonplace man, or a 
flattering likeness of some legitimate moiiarcli — ho had 
skill, cunning, servility enough to dp this with his own 
hand, and to circulate a print of it with zealous activity, 
as an indircsct means of degrading him in appeai*anco to 
that low level to which fortune had once raised Jiim in 
reality. But the man who could do this deliberately, and 
with satisfaction to his own nature, was not the man to 
understand Rajdiael, and might slander him or any other, 
the greatest of earth’s horn, without injuring or belying 
any feeling of admiration or excollemje in his own breast ; 
for no such feeling had ever entered thiire. 

Nortkeoie. Como, this is always tlie wuy. Now you arc 
growing personal. Why do you so coiistautly let your 
temper get tlio bettor of your reason ? 

HiizlUt Because I hate a hypocrite, a timeserver, and a 
slave. But to return to the (piestiori, and say no more 
about this potaio '''^ — I do not think that, except 

in circumstances of peculiar aggravation, or of extraordi- 
nary ill-temper and mor(.»seness of di8])ositioii, anyone 
who has a thorough fooling of excellenco has a Jeligltt in 
gainsaying it. The excellence that we feel, we particii)ato 
in as if it wore onr own — it becomes ours by transfusion 
of mind— it is instilled into our hearts— it mingles with 
our blood. Wc arc unwilling to allow merit, because we 
are unable to perceive it. But to be convinced' of it, is to 
bo ready to acknowledge and. pay homage to it. Tllibe- 
rality or narrowness of feeling is a narrowness of taste, a 
want of proper tact. A bigoted and exclusive spirit is 
real blindness to all excellence but our own, or that of 
pome particular school or sect. I think I can give an 
instance of this in some friends of mine, on whom you 

^ Mr, Croker made his first appearanec in this country hs a 
hack-writer, and received this surname from the classic lips of 
Mr. Cumberland. 
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will bo dispofied to bave no more mercy than I have on 
Mr. Crokcr— I mean the Lake Sclwol. Their system, of 
Ostracism is not unnatural; it begins only with tho 
natural limits of thefi* tastes and feelings. Mr. Words-, 
worth, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. Southey have no feeling for 
the excellence of Pope, or Goldsmith, or Gray — iliey do 
not enter at all into their merits, and on that account it is , 
that thcjy deny, proscribe, and envy them. Ina edulm odi 
is tho explanation here, and in all such cases. I am 
satisfied that IIk^ fine turn of tliought in Pope, tho ’gliding 
verse of Goldsmith, the brilliant diction of Gray liave no 
(dianns for tho Author of tlie Lyrical Ballads : he has no 
faculty in his mind to which these qualities of poetry 
address themselves. It is not an oppressive, galling sense 
of them, aiul a burning envy to rival them, and shame 
that ho cannot — he would not, if ho could. He has no 
more airil)ition to write couplets like Po2)e, than to turn a 
barrel-organ, lie has no pleasure in such poetry, and 
therefore he has no patience with others that have. The 
enthusiasm that tbey feel and express on the subject seems 
an ofic(;t without a cause, and ]!)Hzzles and j>rov()kcs the 
mind accordingly. Mr. ^Vurdsworl]l, in particular, is 
narrower in hi# tastes tlian other people, because he sees 
everything from a single and orighial point of view. 
Whatever does not fall in strictly with this, he accoimts 
no better than a delusion, or a play upon words. 

Nortlicotc, You mistake tho matter altogether. The 
acting^ ^)riuciple in their minds is an inveterate selfishness 
or desire of distinction. Thc^y sec that a particular kind 
of excellence has been carried to its height — a height that 
they have no hope of arriving at — tho road is stopped up ; 
they must therefore strike into a difibrent path ; and in ' 
order to divert the public mind and draw attention to 
themselves, they affect to decry the old models, and over- 
turn what they ctinnot rival. They know they cannot 
WTitc like Poi)e or Uryden, or would bo only imitators if 
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they did; and they consequently strive to gain an original 
and equal celebrity by singularity and adbetation. Tiiiur 
simplicity is not natural to them it is the forlorn-hoijc of 
impotent and disappointed vanity. 

Hazlitt. I cannot think that. It may be so in ]>art, but 
not principally or altogether. Their minds are cast in a 
peculiar mould, and they cannot produce nor receive any 
other impressions tliau those which they do. They are, as 
to matters of taste, trh horm's. 

Northaote. You make tliein out stupider than I thought. 
I liavo sometimes spoken disr(isp(!ct, fully of their talents, 
and so I think, comparatively with th(>se of some of our 
standard writers. But I covtainlj^ sliould never conemve 
them BO lost to common sense as not to ]>erceive the 
beauty, or splendour, or strength of Pope and Drydcn. 
They are dazzh^d by it, ami wilfully shut their (?yc8 to it, 
and try to throw dust in those of other people. Wo easily 
dificem and are confounded by cxcellencu whi{;h we arc 
conscious wo should in vain athanpt to equal. W^o may 
see that another is taller than ourselves, and yet we may 
know that ue can never grow to his stattiro. A dwarf 
may easily envy a giant. 

Hazlitt. They Tvould like the comparisoi:^ to Polyphemus 
in Acis and Galatea better. They think that little men 
have run away with the prize of l)eauty. 

Northcote. one admires poetry more than T do, or 
sees more beauties in it ; thougli if I were to try for a 
thousand years, I should never be; able to do aiiytllHig to 
please; myself. ' 

Hazlitt. Perhaps not in the mechanical part ; but still 
you admire and ai‘c most struck with those passages in 
• poetry that accord with the previous train of yoiu- own 
feelings, and give you back the images of your own mind. 
There is .something congenial in taste, at least, between 
ourselves and those whom w^.admii'o. I do not think 
there is any point of sympathy between Pope and the Lake 
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School : on tlic contrary, I know there is an antipathy 
between th(nTi. — Wlieii yon speak of Titian, yon look like 
him. I can understand how it is that you talk so well on 
that subject, and that your disconi'so lias an extreme- 
unction about it, a marrowiiHiss like his colouring. But I 
do not believe that tlie late Mr. West had the least notion 
of Titian s peculiar excellences— he would think one of 
his own (*opies of him as good as the original, and his own 
historical compositions much hotter. ' He would Iherfjfore, 
I conceive, sit and listen to a conversation in praise of 
him with something like impatience, and think it an 
inhuTuption to more important discussions on the prin- 
cijdes of high art. But if Mr. West had ever seen in 
nature what there is to be found in ''J’itian’s copies from it, 
ho w<mld never bav(‘ Ihonght of such a comparison, and 
■would have bowed diis head in deep humility at the very 
mention of his name. ITe might not have been able 
to do like him, and yet might have seen nature with the 
same. eyes. 

North cote. We do not always admire most ■v\'hat we can 
do best; but often the contrary. Sir Joshua’s admiration 
of Michael Angelo was p(u*fectly sincere and unaffected ; 
but yet nothing could ho more diametrically op]:)Osi to than 
tlie minds of the two men — ther*e was an absolute gulph 
between them. It was tluj consciousness of his owm 
inability, to execute such works, thafr made him more 
sensible of the difiiculty and the merit. It was the same 
with his fondness for Poussin. He was always exceedingly 
angry with me for iu»t admiring^im enough. But this 
showed his good sense and modesty. Sir Joshua was 
ahvays ou the laohmt for wliatevcr might enlarge his 
notions on the subject of bis art, and supply liis defects ; 
and did not, like some ai*tists, measure all j)ossible 
excellence by his own actual deficiencies. He thus im- 
proved and learned something daily. Othcis have lost 
their way by setting out -wnth a pragmatical notion of 
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their own self-snflficiency, and have never advanced a 
single step beyond their first crude (joiiceptions. Fuseli 
was to blame in this reject, lie did not want capacity 
or enthusiasm, but he had an overweening opinion of his 
own peculiar acquirements. Speaking of Vandyke, he 
said he would not go across the way to see the finest 
portrait he had ever painted. lie askcd;-'-“ What is it but 
a little bit of colour ?” Sir Joshua said, on hearing this — 
“ Aye, he’ll live to repent it.” And he has lived to repent 
it. With that little hit added to his own heap, he would 
have been a much greater painter, and a happier njaii. 

Hazlitt. Yes : but 1 doubt whether ho could have added 
it in practice. I think the indifference, in the first 
instance, arises from the want of taste and capacity. If 
Fuseli had possessed an oyo for colour, ho would not have 
despised it in Vandyke, But we reduce others to the 
limits of our owm capacity. We think little of what wo 
cannot do, and envy it where wo imagine that it meets 
with dispr(»portioned admiratkm from others. A dull, 
pompous, and obscure writer has been hoard to (xclaini, 
“That dunce Wordsworth!” This was excusable in one 
who is utterly without feeling for any qbjects in nature 
but those who would make splendid furniture for a draw- 
ing-room, or any sentiment of the human heart but that 
with which a slave looks up to a despot, or a despot looks 
down upon a slave. This contemptuous expression was an 
effusion of spleen and impatience at the idea that there 
should bo anyone who preferred Wordsworth’s descrip- 
tions of a daisy or a linnet’s nest to his auctione&h'-^ooivY 
about curtains, and palls, and sceptres, and precious 
stones : but had Wordsworth, in addition to his original 
sin of simplicity and true genius, l)een a popular writer, 
his contempt would have turned into hatred. As it is, he 
tolerates his idle nonsense : there is a link of friendship in 
mutual political servility ; and besides, he has a follow- 
focling with him, as one of those writers of whose merits 
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tlu) world have not been fully sensible. Mr. Croly ' set 
out with high pretensions, and had some idea of rivalling 
Lord Byron in a certain lofty, imjiosing style of versifica- 
tion : but he is probably by this time convinced tliat mere 
constitutional hauteur as ill supplies the place of elevation 
of genius as of the pride of birth; and tliat the public 
know how to distinguish between a string of gaudy, 
painted, turgid plirases, and the vivid creations of fancy, 
or touching delineations of the human heart. 

Norlhcote. What did you say the writer’s name was ? 

HazlitL Oroly. Ho is one of the Itoyal Society of 
Authors. 

Northcofe, I never heard of him. Is he an imitator of 
Lord Byron, did yon say? 

JIazliU. I am afraid neither he nor Lord Byron would 
have it thought so. 

North cote. Such imitators do all tlio mischief, and 
bring i‘oal genius into disrepute. This is in some 
measure an excuse for those who have endeavonred to 
disparage Pope and Drydon. W'e have had a surfeit of 
imitations of them. Poetry, in the hands of a set of 
mechanic scribblers, had become such a tame, mawkish 
thing, that wc could endure it no longer, and our im- 
patience of the abuse of a good thing transferred itself to 
the original source. It was this which enabled Words- 
worth and the rest to raise up a now school (or to attempt 
it) on the ruins of Pope ; because a race of writers had 
siioceo^id liiin without oue particle of his wit, sense, and 
delicacy, and the world were tired of their everlasting 
sing-song and namhy-pamhy. People wore disgusted at 
hearing the faults of Pope (the part *most easily imitated) 
cried up as his greatest OTCCcllcncc, and were willing to 
take refuge Trom such nauseous cant in any novelty. 

* The Rev. Goo. Oroly, one of the contributors to the London 
Magazine (sec Memoirs of W, JET., ii., 6-7), aiul the author of several 
works, including two volumes of verse j>rinted iu 1830. — Bi>. 
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ITadiit. Whftt you now ol>serve conics nearly to mj 
account of the matter. Sir Andrew Wylie * will sicken 
people of the Author of Waverhy, It was but tiic other 
day that someone wuis proj^osing that there should bo a 
Society formed for not reading the Scotch novels. But it 
is not the excellence of that fine writer that w^e arc tirt^d 
of, or revolt at, but vajud imitations or catchpenny repe- 
titions of liimsolf. Even the quantity of tlieni has an 
obvious tcnd<mcy to lead to this efib(;t. It lessens, instead 
of increasing our admiration: fi>r it seems to be an 
evidence that there is no difficulty iu the task, and leads 
us to suspect something lik (5 tric^k or deco]>tiou in their 
production. We have not heon used to loolc u2>oii works 
of genius as of the fuayus tribe. Yet these are so. Wo 
had rather doubt our own taste than ascribe such a 
superiority of gfuiius to another that it works without 
consciousness or effort, executes the labour of a lifii in a 
few weeks, writes faster than the 2>ublic can read, and 
scatters the rich materials of thought aixl feeling like so 
much chaff, 

Northcetc, Aye, there it is. We had ratlier do any- 
thing than acknow’lodge the merit of another, if we have 
any possible excuse or evasion h> I10I2) it. I)e2>en(l npt)n 
it, you are glad Sir Walter Scott is a Tory — because it 
gives you an O2)j)ortuuity of qualifying yemr involuntary 
admiration of bim. You would be sorry indecHl if be 
were what you call an honest man / Envy is like a vi2>er 
coiled uj) at tlie bottom of the heai’t, ready to spring 
upon and poison whatever ap2)i*oaches it. W^) live upon 
the vices, the imperfections, the misfortimes, and disfij)- 
pointmouts of others, as our natural food. Wo cannot 
bear a superior or an equal. Even our 2 >retended cordial 
admiration is only a subterfuge of our vanity? By raising 
one, we profortionably lower and mortify others Our 

* All indifferent novel by Mr, John Balt, supposed to have been 
written in imitation of the Waverley series.—Bd. 
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Bclf-lovG may i^erhaps bo taken by surprise and teawn off 
its guard by novelty; but it soon recovers itself, and 
begins to cool in its warmest expressions, and find every 
possible fault. Ridicule, for tbis reason, is sure to pre- 
vail over truth, because the malice of mankind thrown 
into the scale gives tho casting-weight. We have one 
succession of autliors, of painters, of favourites, after 
another, wliom hail in their turns, because they 
operate as a diversion to one another, and relieve us of 
the galling sense of the superiority of any one individual 
for any length of time. By changing the object of our 
admiration, wo secretly ]>ersuado ourselves that there is 
no such thing as excellence. It is that which we hate 
above all tilings. . It is the w’orm that gnaws us, that 
ncv<)r dies, Tho mob shout when a king or a conqueror 
appears : they w'ould take him and tear him to pieces, but 
that ho is tlic scapegoat of tlieir pride and vanity, and 
makes all other men axipear like a herd of slaves and 
coAvards. Instead of a thousand equals, we compound 
for 0110 superior, and allay* all heartburnings and ani- 
mosities among ourselves, by giving the -palm to the least 
worthy. This is the secret of monarchy. — Loyalty is not 
tho love of kings, but hatred and joaloi^y of mankind. 
A lacquey rides behind his lord’s coach, and feels no envy 
of his master. Why ? because he Jl^ks down and laughs, 
in his hoiTOwod finery, at tho ragge^ahblo below. Is it 
not so in our iirofossion? What** Academician eats his 
dinnei*ffn jieaco, if a rival sits near him ; if his own are 
not the most admii'od jiictui'es in the room ; or, in that 
case, if there are any others that are at all admired, and 
divide distinction with him ? Is not every artifice used 
to place thq^ictures of other artists in tho worst light ? 
Do th^ not go there after their i>erformanoes are hung 
up, an try to ;pami one another out ? What is the case 
among playIrB ? Does not a favourite actor threaten to 
leave tho stage, as soon as a new candidate for public 

L 
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favour is taken tlio least notice of ? Wotild not a 
manager of a theatre (who has himself pretensions) 
sooner see it burnt down, than that it should be saved 
from ruin and lifted into the full tide of public prosperity 
and favour by the efforts of one whom he conceives to 
have 8upj)lantcd himself in the popular opinion ? Do we 
not see an author, wdio has had a tragedy damned, sit at 
the play every night of a now j)crformanco for yeai-s aft(;r, 
in the hopes of gaining a new companion in defeat ? Is 
it not an indelible offence to a picture-ckdlcctor and 
patron of tlio arts, to hint that another has a fine Li^iul in 
his collection Will any merchant in the city allow 
anothoi* to be worth a plum ^ What w'it will apjdaud a 
hm mot by a rival V lie sits uneasy and out of coim- 
tcnance till he^ has made another which ho thinks will 
make the company forget the first. Do w'omen ever allow 
beauty in others ? C)bscrvo tbc people in a counti'y town, 
and BOO how they look at those who * are bettor dressed 
than themselves ; listen to the talk in country places, and 
mind if it is comi)osGd of anything but slanders, gossip, 
and lies. 

Hazlltt. But don’t you yourself admire Sir Joshua 
Eoynolds ? 

Northcolje. Wliy, yes : I tliiuk I have no envy myself, 
and yet I have soin^jraes caught myself at it. I don’t 
know that I do hot admire Sii* Joshua merely as a screen 
against the rei)iitatiun*of bad pictures. 

HazUtt, Then, at any rate, what I say is true’: envy 

the good loss than we do the bad. 

Northcote, I do not think so ; and am not sure that Sir 
Joshua himself did not admire Michael Angelo to get rid 
of the superiority of Titian, Rubens, and » Rembrandt, 
which pressed closer on him, and “ galled his kibc^ore.” 

Hhzlltt I should not think that at all nnBkelyl^for I 
look upon Sir Joshua as rather a. spiteful m&i, and 
' always thought he could have little real feeling for the 
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works of Mickaol Angelo or Raphael, wliich ho extolled 
so highly, or he would not have boon inseusible .to their 
cficct tho first time ho ever beheld them. 

Noriheote, lie liked Sir Peter Lely better. 


On Sitting fgr Ones Picture, 

There is a pleasure in sitting for om;’s pictiu’o, which 
many p<U‘iions are not aware' of. People are coy on this 
subject at first, co^jiict with it, and pretend not to like it, 
as is the case with other venial indulgcmais, but they soon 
get over their scruples, and become resigned to their fate. 
There is a conscious vanity In it ; and vanity is tho^ 
aurtm poidbile' in all our pleasures, the true elixir of 
human life. Tho sitter at first aifects an air of in- 
difference, throws himself into a slovenly or awkward 
j)osition, like a clown when he goes a courting for the 
first time, but gradually recovers himself, attempts an* 
attitude, and calls up his best looks, the moment he 
receives intimation that th(irc is somotliiiig about him 
that will do for a picture. The hoggjir in the street is ' 
proud to have his pictiu’c painted, and would almost sit 
for nothing ; ‘ the finest lady in tho land is as fond of 
sitting to a favourite artist as of seating herself before 
her looking-glass ; and the more so, as the glass in this 
case is sensible of lier charms, and docs all it can to fix or 
heighten tliem. Kings lay aside their crowns to sit for 
theii* portraits, and i)(>ets tlieir laurels to sit for their 
busts! I am sure my father had as little vanity, and as 
little 'love for the art, as most |)ersons : yet when he had 
sat to me a few times (now some twenty ye&rs ago),® he 

^ ThoAuthor himself painted a small portrait in oils of a poor old 
womariwhom he na^t near Manchester in 1803. — Ed. 

® This was In 1804, ‘when the sitter was in his 07tli year, and 
Unitarian minister at Wem, in Shropshire.— Ed. 
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grew evidently nnealfey wten it was a fine day, that is, 
when., the sun shone into the room, so that we could not 
paint ; and when it became cloudy, began to bustle about, 
and jash me if I was not getting ready. Poor old room I 
Does the sun still shine into thee, or does Hope fling its 
colours round thy walls, gaudier than tfie rainbow ? No, 
never, while thy oak panels endure, ’will they inclose 
such fine movements of the brain as i)RSscd through mine, 
when the fresh hues of nature gleamed from the canvas, 
and my heart silently breathed the names of Rembrandt 
and Con*eggio ! Between my father’s love of sitting and 
mine of painting, \vc hit upon a tolerable likeness at last ; 
but the pictm’o is cracked and gone ; and Megilp (that 
bane of the English school) has destroyed ' as fine an old 
Nonconformist head as one could hope to sec in these 
degenerate times. 

The fact is, that the having one’s picture painted is 
like the creation of another self; and that is an idea, of 
the repetition or reduplication of which no man is ever 
tired, to the thousandth reflection. It has been said that 
lovers are never tired of each otlier’s company, because 
they are always talking of themsedves. Tliis seems to be 
the bond of connexion (a delicate one it is !) between the 
painter and the sitter — they are alw’ays thinking and 
talking of the same thing, the picture, in which their self- 
love finds an equal counterpart. There is always some- 
thing to bo done or to bo altered, that touches that 
sensitive chord — this feature was not exactly -hit off, 
something is wanting to the nose or to the eyebrows, it 
may perhaps be as well to leave out this mark or that 
blemish, if it were possible to isecal an expression that 
was remar]^ed a short time before, it would be an in- 
describable advantage to the picture— a squint or a 
pimple on the face handsomely avoided may bo a link of 

i This is saying a little too much, perhaps ; the picture is still 
in a fair state of preservation, and will probably never go worso.^ — ^En, 
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attachment ever after. He is no mean friend who con- 
ceals from ourselves, or only gently indicates, our obvious 
defects to the world. The sitter, by his rejjeated, minute, 
fithjety inquiries abotit himself may be supposed to take 
fui indirect and laudable method of arriving at self-know- 
ledge ; and the artist, in self-defence, is obliged to cul- 
tivate a scrupulous tenderness towards tlie feelings of his 
sitter, lost he should ai>poar in the character of a spy 
upon him. 1 do not conceive there is a stronger call 
upon secret gratitude than the liaving made a favourable 
lilwoncss of anyone ; nor a surer ground of jealousy and 
dislike than the liaving failed in the attempt. A satire 
or a latnpoon in writing is bad enough ; hut hero we look 
doubly foolish, for we are ourselw^s parties to the plot, 
and* have been at considerahlo pains to give evidence 
against ourselves. I have never had a plaster cast taken 
of inysi'lf : in truth, I rather shrink from the experiment ; 
for I know I should bo very much mortified if it did not 
turn out well, and should never forgive the unfortunate 
artist who had lent his assistance to prove that I looked 
like a blockhead ! 

The late Mr. Opio used to remark that the most sensible 
people made the b(!st sitters ; and I incline to his opinion, 
especially as 1 myself am an excellent sitter. Indeed, it 
seems to me a piece of mere imx)ertinence not to sit as still 
as one can in these circumstances. I put the best face I 
can upon the matter, as well out of respect to the artist as 
to inysutf. I appeal* on ray trial in the court of physio- 
gnomy, and am as anxious to make good a certain idea 
I have of myself, as if I w*ero playing a pafib on a stage. 
1 hayo no notion how people go to sleep who are sitting 
for their pictures. It is an evident sign of want of thought 
and of iutornal resources. There are some individuals, 
all whose ideas are in their hands and feet— make them 
sit still, and you |)ut a stop to the machine altogether. 
The volatile spirit of quicksilver in them turns to a ca;put 
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mortumi, Cliildren are particularly sensible of this con- 
straint from their thoughtlessness and liveliness. It is 
the next thing* Autli them to wearing the fool’s cap at 
school : yet they are proud of having their pictures hiken, 
ask when they are to sit again, and are mightily pleased 
W'hon they arc done. Charl(;s the First’s children seem to 
have boon good sitters, and the great dog sits like a Lord 
Chancellor. 

The second time - a j>erson sits, and tho view of the 
features is determined, the head seems fastened in an ima- 
ginary vlcCy and ]ic can hardly tell what to make of his 
situation. He is continually overstej)ping the bounds of 
duty, and is tied down to certain lines and limits chalked 
out upon the canvas, to him “ invisible or diiuly seen ” on 
the tliiumc whore he is exalted. The painter has now a 
difficult task to nuinuge— to throw in liis gentle admoni- 
tions, “ A little more this way, sir,” or You bead rather 
too f(U*ward, laadain,” — and ought to have a delicate white 
liaud, that ho may venture to adjust a straggling lock of 
hair, or by giving a slight turn to tlu} head, co-operato in 
the practical attainment of a ]>osition. These are the 
ticklish and tiresome jdaccs of the work, before much 
progress is made, where the sitter grows peevish and 
abstracted, and tlic painter more anxious and particular 
than he w'as the day before. Now is the time to fling in 
a few adroit compliments, or to introduce general topics 
of conversation. The artist ought to bo a well-informed 
and agi'ceable man — able to expatiate on his and 
abounding in lively and characteristic anecdotes. Yet ho 
ought not to" talk too much, or to grow too animated ; or 
the picture is apt stand still, and tho sitter to bo aware 
of it. Accordingly, tho best talkers in the profession have 
not always boon the most successful portrait-painters. 
For this purpose it is desirable to bring a friend, who may 
relieve guard, or fill up the pauses of conversation occa- 
sioned by tho necessary attention of the painter to his 
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business, and by tbe involuntary reveries of the sitter on 
what bis own likeness will bring forth ; or a book, a 
newsjjaper, or a portfolio of prints may serve to amuse tbc 
time. When tbe sitter’s face begins to flag, tbe artist may 
then properly start a fresh topic of discourse, and while 
bis attention is fixed on the graces called out by tbe varying 
interest of the subject, and the model anticipates, pleased 
and smiling, tlicii* btiing transferred every .moment to tbe 
canvas, notbing is wanting to improve and ctirry to its 
beigljt tbe amicable understanding and mutual satisfaction 
and good-will subsisting between these two persons so 
bapi^ily occupied with each otlu^r ! 

Sir Joshua must have bad a fine time of it with bis 
sitters. Lords, ladies, generals, authors, opera-singers, 
musicians, tbc learned and the polite, bcjsicged bis doors/ 
and found an unfailing welcome. What a rustling of 
silks ! What a fiuttormg of flounces and brocades ! What 
a cloud of powder and x)erfumes ! What a flow of peri- 
wigs I "\¥bat an exchange of civilities and of titles i Wbat 
a recognition of old friendships, abd an introduction of 
now acqiiaijitancc and sitters! It must, I think, be 
allowed that this is the only mode in which genius can 
form a legitimate union with wealth and fashion. There 
is a secret and suflicicut tie in interest and vanity. 
Abstract topics of wit or learning do not furnish a con- 
necting link : but the painter, the sculptor, come in close 
contact w’ith the persons of the Great. The lady of 
quality, the coiu’ticr, and the artist, meet and shake hands 
on this common ground; the latter exercises a sort of 
naturjJ jurisdiction and dictatorial power over the preten- 
siouu^^w the first to external beauty and accomplistiment, 
which 'produces a mild sense and tone of equality ; and 
the opulent sitter pays tho taker of flattering likenesses 

1 The great house in Leicester Square, where Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, book-auctioneers, now have their business premises, 
was Sir Joshua’s pri’^ate residence. — Ed. 
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handsom^y for his trouble, which does not lessen the 
sympathy between them. There is even a satisfaction in 
paying down a high price for a picture — it seems as if 
one's head was worth sometliing ! — During the first sitting. 
Sir Joshua did little l>ut chat with the now candidate for 
the fame of portraiture, try an . attitude, or remark an ex- 
pression. Ilis object was to gain time, by not being in 
haste to commit himself, until he was master of the subject 
before him. No one ever drf)pped in but the fritmds and 
* acquaintance of the sitter — it was a rule with Sir Joshua 
that from the moment the latter entered, he was at homo 
— the room belonged to him — but what secret w'hisperings 
would there be among these;, what confidential, inaudible 
communications I It must be a refreshing moment, when 
the cake and wine had been handed round, and the artbt 
began again. Ho, as it were, by this act of hospitality 
assumed a new character, and acquired a double claim to 
confidence and respect. In the meantime, the sitter would 
perhaps glance his eye round the room, and see a Titian 
or a Vandyke hanging in one corner, with a transient 
feeling of scepticism wliethor ho sliould inako such a 
picture. How the ladies of quality and fashion must bless 
themselves from being made to lool: liko Dr. Johnson or 
Goldsmith ! How proud the first of tlicso w^ould be, how 
happy tlio last, to fill the same armchair where the Biirn- 
burys and the Homecks had sat ! How su2)erior the painter 
would feel to them all ! By “ happy alchemy of mind,” ho 
brought out all their good qualities and roconcilct;! their 
defects, gave an air of studious case to his learned friends, 
or lighted up tlie face of folly and fashion with intelli- 
gence and graceful smiles. Those portraits, however, 
that were most admired at tho time, do not retail! their 
pre-eminence now : the thought remains upon the brow, 
while the colour has faded from tho cheek, o|^ the dress 
grown obsolete; and after all, Sii’ Joshua's best pictures 
are those of bis worst sitters— cJdldren, They suited 
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best with his unfinished style ; and are like the infancy of 
the art itself — happy, bold, and careless. Sir Joshua 
fonued the circle of his private friends from the Glite of 
his sitters ; and Vandyke was, it appears, on the same 
footing T\dth his. When any of those noble or distin- 
guished persons whom he has immortalised with his pencil, 
were sitting to him, ho used to ask them to dinner, and 
afterwards it was their custom to return to the picture 
again, so that it is said that many of his finest portraits 
were done in this inauuer, ere the colours wore yet dry, 
in the course of a single day. Oh ! ephemeral works to 
last for ever ! 

Vandyke married a danghbir of Earl Gower, of w'hom 
there is a very beautiful j)icturc. She was the (Enonc, 
and ho his own Paris. A painter of tiie name of Astley 

married a Lady , who sat to him for her picture. 

Ho was a wretched hand, but a fine person of a man, and 
a great coxcomb; and on his strutting up and down 
befoi'c the portrait wlien it was done wdth a prodigious air 
of satisfaction, she observed, “ If he was so jdoased with 
the copy, ho might have the original.’^ Tliis. Astley w'as 
a person of magnificent habits and a sumptuous taste in 
living ; and is the same of whom the anecdote is recorded, 
tluit w^hon Some English students walking out near Romo 
WJ-erc compelled by the heat to strix> oft' their coats, Astley 
dis])layed a waistcoat with a huge waterfall streaming 
down the back of it, wdiich was a piece of one of his own . 
canvas^ that ho had converted to tin's purpose. Sir 
Joshua fell in love with one of his fair sitters, a young 
and beautiful girl, who ran out one day in a great panic 
and confusion, hid her face in her companion’s lap w^ho 
was reading in an outer room, and said, “ Sir Joshua had 
made her an offer This circumstance perhaps deserves 
mentioning t)|e more, because there is a gone2*al idea that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was a confirmed old bachelor. 
Goldsmith egnooived a fruitless attachment to the same ' 
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person, and addressed some passionate letters to Lor. 
Alas ! it is tLe fate of goiiins to admire and to celebrate 
beauty, not to enjoy it ! It is a fate, perhaps, not without 
its compensations — 

Hiui r<‘trareli his Laura for a wife. 

Wouhl lie Lave wTilteu Sonnets all Lis life? 

This distinguished beauty is still living, and handsomer 
than Sir Joshua’s picture of licr w hen a girl ; and inveighs 
against the freedom of Lord Byron’s pen with all tho 
charming prudery of the last age.* 

The rcilatiou between tlio portrait-painter and his 
amiable sitters is one of establislicd custom ; but it is also 
one of metaphysical nicety, and is a running douUe 
entendre. Tho fixing an impiisitive gaze on hoauty, tho 
heightening a momentary grace, the dwelling on the 
heaven of an eye, the hosing oneself in tho dimi>loof a chin, 
is a dangerous employment. The xiainter may cliauco to 
slide into the lover — the lover can liardly turn painter. 
The eye indeed grows critical, the hand is busy : but are 
the senses unmoved? Wo are employed to transfer 
living charms to an inanimate surface ; but tlioy may sink 
into the heart by tho way, and the nerveless hand ho 
unable to carry its luscious burthen any further. St. Breux 
wonders at tho rash mortal who had dared to trace the 
features of his Julia ; and accuses him of insensibility 
without reason. Perbaps ho, too, had an enthusiasm and 
pleasures of his own! Mr. Burke, in his StihUme and 
Beautiful^ has left a doscrij)tion of what he terms the most 
beautiful object in nature — the neck of a lovely and inno- 

^ Sir Josliua may be thouf^ht to Lave studied the compositiou of 
Lis female portraits very coolly. There isH picture of his remaining 
of a Mrs. Symmons, who aj>p(:arH to have been a delicate beauty, 
pale, with a very little colour in her cheeks: but then to set-olF 
this want of complexion, she is painted in a snow-K^ite satin dress, 
there is a white marble pillar near herj a white cloud over her head,. 
*and by her side stands one white lily. 
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cent female — which is written Tery much as if he had 
himself formerly painted this objoct, and sacriliccd at this 
formidat>lo shrine, lliere is no doubt that the percep- 
tion of beauty becomes more exquisite (“.till the sense 
aches at it”) by being studied and refined ujMm as an 
object of art — it is at the same time fortunately neutralised 
by this means, or the painter would run mad. It is con- 
verted into an abstraction, an ideal thing, into something 
intermediate between mxture and art, hovering between 
a living suhstanco and a senseless shadow. The 
health and spirit that but now breathed from a S2)eaking 
face, the next moment breathe with almost equal effect 
fi’om a dull 2)ioce of canvas, and thus distract attention : 
the eye si)urkh^s, the lips arc moist there too ; and if wo 
can fancy the i)ieturo alive, the face in its turn fades into 
a picture, a mere object of sight. We take rapturous 
possession mtli one souse— the eye ; but the artistes pencil 
acts as a non-conductor to the grosser desires. Besides, 
the sense of duty, of i)r{q>rioty mterferes. It is not the 
question at issue : we have other work on our hands, and 
enough to do. Love is the product of ease and idleness : 
but the painter has an anxious, feverish, never-ending 
task, to rival the beauty to which he dare not as 2 )irc even 
ill thought, or in a dream of bliss. Paints and brushes 
are not “ amorous toys of light-winged Cu^ud a rising 
sigh ovaiiorates in the aroma of some fine oil-colour or 
varnish, a kindling blush is transfixed iii a bod of ver- 
miliiijR on the j)alette. A blue vein meandering in a 
white wrist invites the hand to touch it : but it is b<^tter 
to proceed, and not spoil the jiicture. Tho ambiguity be- 
comes more striking in painting from the naked figure. 
If the wonder occasioned by tho object is greater, so is the 
despair of rivalling what we see. Tho sense of responsi- 
bility monaases with the hope of creating an aitificial 
splendour to match the rCal one. The dis2>lay of unex- 
pected charms foils our vanity, and mortifies passion. Tho 
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painting “ A Diana and Nymplis ” is like plunging into a 
cold bath of dpsiro : to nifdce a statue of a “ Venus” trans- 
forms the sculptor himself to stone. The snow on the lap 
of beauty freezes the soul. The heedless, unsuspecting 
licence of foreign manners gives tlie artist abroad an ad- 
vantage over ours at home. Sir Joshua Keyiiolds painttjd 
only the head of “ Iphigene ” from a beautiful woman of 
quality : Canova had iniicjccnt girls to sit to him for his 
“ Graces.” Tlie Princess Bi)rghose, whoso synnnctry of form 
was adnjirablc, sat to him for a mcHlel, which he considered 
as his nnisterpieco and the i>erfection of the female form ; 
and when asked if she did* not feel uncomfortable while it 
was taking, she replied with gi-oat indiirorcuco, “ No : it was 
not cold I” J have but one other word to add on this part 
of the subject : if having to paint a delicate and modcsst 
female is a temptation to gallantry, on the other liaud the 
sitting to a lady for one’s picture is a still more trying 
situation, and amounts (almost of itself) to a declaration 
of love I 

Landscape-painting is free from these tormenting 
dilemmas and eniharrassmcnts. It is as full of the feeling 
of pastoral simj dicity and case, as 2)ortrait-painting is of 
personal vanity and egotism. Away, then, with those in- 
cumbrances to the true liberty of thought — the sitter’s 
chair, the bag-wig and sword, the drapery, the lay figure 
— and let us to some retired spot in the country, take out 
our. portfolio, plant our easel, and begin. Wo are all at 
once shrouded from observation — 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot ! 

Wo enjoy the cool shade, with ’ solitude and silence ; or 
hear the dashing waterfall. 

Or stock-dove idain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale. 

It seems almost a shame to do anything, wo are so well 
content without it ; but the eye is restless, and wo must 
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have something to show when wo get homo. We set to 
work, and failure or# success prompts us to go on. Wo 
take up the pencil, or lay it down again, (is we please. We 
muse or paint, as objects strike our senses or our reflection. 
The pcrffict leisure we feel turns labour to a luxury. We 
try to imitate the grey colour of a rock or of the bark of 
a tree : the breeze wafted from its br<.>ad foliage gives us 
fresh spirits to x)roccod. We dix> our pencil in tlie sky, or 
ask the white clouds sailing over its bosom to sit for their 
jncturos. We arc in no hurry, and have the day before 
us. Or else, osoaj)iTig from the closc'emboworod scene, 
wo catch fading distances on airy domis, and seize on 
goMeii sunsets with the fleecy flocks glittering in ’ the 
evening ray, after a shower of rain has ftilloii. Or from 
Norwood’s ridgy heights, survey the suakc-like Thames, 

or its smoke-crowned capital; 

# 

Think of its crimes, its cares, its puin, 

I’iicii shield us iu the woods again. 

No one thinks of disturbing a hindsca])e-painter at his 
task ; he seems a kind of magician, the privileged genius 
of the phico. Wherever a Claude, a Wilson has intro- 
duced his own portrait in the forogi‘ound of a picture, wo 
look at it with interest (however ill it may bo done), feel- 
ing that it is the i)ortrait of one who was quite happy at 
the time, and how glad wo should be to change places 
with him. 

Mr^ Burke has brought in a striking episode in one of 
his later works in allusion to Sir Joshua’s portrait of 
Lord Keppel, with those of some other friends, painted in 
their better days. The portrait is indeed a fine one, worthy 
of the artist and iSio critic, and perha})S recalls Lord 
Keppel’s niemory offconer than any other circumstance at 
present.' Portrait-painting is in truth a sort of cement 

* ** No man lives too long, who lives to do with spirit, and suffer 
with resignation, what Providence pleases to command or inflict : 
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of friondsLip, and a clue to liistory. Tliat blockhead, 
Mr. Croker, of the Admiralty, the mother > day blundered 
upon some observations of mine relating to this subject, 

but indeed ihey are sharp inrnmnio^lilios wliieh beset old age. It 
was but tli'e other day, that in putting in order some thing« which 
had been brought liero on niy talcing loav<" of T^ondon for ever, I 
looked over a lunnber of tine portraits, rnc)sl of them of persons 
now (load, but wliose society, in iny better days, made this a proud 
and happy place. Amongst these was the picture of Lord Keppel. 
It was painted by an artist worthy of the subject, the e.x:«.-ellent 
friend of thn-l ('xci l lent man from tinar earliest youth, and a comnion 
friend of ns Ixith, with whom w'(j lived for many years wilhoiii a 
moment of coldness, of peevishness, of j<adousy, or of jar, to the day 
of our rfiiud Hf'paration. 

“lever looked on T/ord Kejjpol as one f»f the greatest and best 
men of his agv3 ; and I loved and cultivated him aec’ordingly. He 
wa$ much in my heart, and I believe T was in bis to the very lust 
beat. It was after his trial at ror.dniouth iiiat he gave ino tliis 
picture. , "With what zeal and anxious alTection 1 attended liim 
through that his agony of glory ; wliat ]>art, my son, in early flush 
and enthusiasm of his virtue and tin? pious ])ashion with wjiich he 
attached himself to all my connections, with w’hnt piwligality we 
botli squandered ours(?lve8 in c/»urtiiig almost ev(fry sort of enmity 
for his Hake, I helic-we Ik? felt, jiisl us f slKudd hftv<? I’elt, such 
friendship on such an ooca.sion .’’ — LHtfr to a NohU Lord^ p. 21), 
Second Edition, printed for 'J’.'VVilliainK. 

I have given this pa.s.snge entire here, hecauH(3 I wisl» to bo 
informed, if 1 could, wlmt is the e^m-struetion of the last soTitencc 
of it. It ha.s puzzled me all my life. One difficulty might be got 
over by making a pause after “ I believe ho felt,” and 1(3a' ing out 
th(j comma betw’een “ have felt ” and ‘‘ such friendship.” That is, 
til© moaning would he, “ I beli('V(? ho felt with what zeal and 
anxious aflection,” &c, “just as I should have felt such triendsbip 
on such an occasion.” lint then, again, wlmt is to become td the 
“ what part, my son ?” &c. With what does this connect, or to 
what verb is “ my non ” the nominative cfise, or ly whnt verb is 
*‘what part” governed? I should really btj glad, if, from any 
manuscript, printed copy, or marginal correction, this point could 
bo cleared up, and so hno a passage res<dved, Uy any possible ellipsis, 
into ordinary grammar. 
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and made tlio TIotisg stare by asserting tliat portrait- 
painting was history or history portra/it, as it happened ; 
but wont on to add, That those gentlemen who had seen 
the ancient portraits lately exhibited in Pall Mall, must 
have been satisfied that they were strictly historical 
which show^ed that ho knew nothing at all of the matter, 
and merely talked by rote. There was nothing historical 
in the generality of those j)ortraits, exce 2 )t that tlioy" were 
portraits of people mentioned in history — there was no 
more of the sjnrit of histoiy in tljom (winch is passion or 
action) than in their dresses. But this is the way in 
which that person, by his pettifogging habits and literal 
understanding, always mistakes a vtu’bal truism for sense, 
and a mmnomer for wit ! I was going to observe, that I 
think the aiding the recollection of onr family and friends 
in our absence may bo a fro/pu'iit and strong inducement 
to sitting for our pictures ; but that 1 believe the love of 
postlmmous fame, or of continuing our luemories after we 
arc dead, has very little to do >¥1111 it. And one reason I 
should give for that opinion is this, that wo afo not 
naturally very prone to dwell with pleasure on anything 
that may happen in relation tt) ns after we are dead, 
because wo are not fond of thinking of doatli at all. Wo 
slirink equally from the prospect of that fatal event or 
from any si)epulation on its c(»nsc(picncos. The surviving 
ourselves in our pictures is but a poor comj^cusation — ^it 
is rather adding mockery to a calamity. The porpetuating 
our miftacs in the wddc page of history or to a remote 
posterity is a vague calculation, that may take out the 
immediate sting of mortiility— wLomis wo ourselves may 
hope to last (by a f u’tunatc extension of the term of 
human life) almost as long as an ordiiv^ry portrait ; and 
the wounds of lacerated friendship it heals must be still 
green, and .our ashes scarcely cold. I think therefore that 
the looking forward to this mode of keeping alive the 
memory of what we were by lifeless hues and discoloured 
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featiires, is not among the most approved consolations of 
human life, or favourite dalliances of the imagination. 
Yet I own I should like some part of me, as the hair or 
even nails, to bo preserved entire, or I should have no 
objection to lie like Whitfield in a state of petrifaction. 
TWs smacks of the bodily reality at least - acts like a 
deception to the spectator, and breaks the fall from this 
“ sensible, wunn motion to a kneaded clod ” ' — from that 
to nothing— even to the person himself. I suspect that 
the idea of posthumous fame, which has so unwelcome a 
condition annexed to it, loses its general relish as wo 
advance in life, and that it is only ivhile wo are young 
that we pamper our imaginations with this bait, witli a 
sort of impunity. The reversion of immortality is then 
so distant, that wo may talk of it without much fc^r of 
entering upon immediate possession : death is itself a 
foible — a sound that dies upon our lips ; and tho only 
certainty seems the only impossibility. Fame, at that 
romantic period, is the first thing in our mouths, and 
death tho last in our thoughts. 


Whether Genius is Conscious of its Towers ? 

No really gi*oat man over thought himself so. Tho idea 
of greatness in tho mind answers but ill to our knavwledge 
— or to our ignorance of oui'selves. What living prose- 
writer, for instance, would think of comparing himself 
with Burke ? Yet would it not have been equal presump- 
tion or egotism in him to fancy himself equal to those 
who had gone before him — Bolihgbroke, or Johnson, or 
Sir William Temple ? Because his rank in letters is 
become a settled point with us, we coimlude that it must v 
* Meamre for Meamre, iii., 1 [Dyce’s Second Edit, i., 480], 
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have been quite as self-evident to him, and ihat he must 
have been perfectly conscious of his vast superiority to 
the rest of the world. Alas! not so. No man is truly 
himself but in the idea which others entertain of him. 
The mind, as well as the eye, “ sees not itself, but by 
reflection from some other thing.’* What parity can there 
be between the effect of habitual composition on the mind 
of the individual, and the surj>rifle occasioned by first 
reading a fine passage in an admired author; between 
what w^e do with ease, and w’hat we thought it next to 
impossible ever to tave tlono; between the reverential 
awe we have for years encouraged, without seeing reason 
to alter it, for distingiiislied genius, and the slow, reluctant, 
unwelcome conviction that after infinite toil and repeated 
disappointments, and when it is too late and to little 
purpose, wo have ourselves at length accomplished what 
we at first proposed; between tfle insignificance of our 
potty, personal pretensions, and the vastness and splendour 
which the atmosphere of imagination lends to an illus- 
trious name ? He wdio comes up to his own idea of great- 
ness, must always have had a very low standard of it in 
his mind. “ What a pity,” said some one, ‘‘ that Milton 
had not the pleasure of reading Paradise Lost He 
could not read it, as we do, with weight of impression * 
that a hundred years of admiration have added to it— “ a 
pheonix gazed by all ” — with the sense of the number of 
editions it has passed through with still increasing repu^ 
tation, with the tone of solidity, timo-proof, which it has 
received from the breath of cold, envious maligners, with 
the sound which the voice of Fame has lent to every line 
of it ! The writer of an ephemeral production may be 
as much dazzled with it as the public : it may sparkle in 
his own eyes for a moment, and be soon forgotten by every 
one else. But no one can anticipate the suffrages of 
posterity. Every man, in judging of himself, is his own 
cotitemporary. He* may feel the gale of popularity, but 
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he cannot tell how long it will last. His opinion of him- 
self wants distance, wants time, wants numbers, to set it 
off and confirm it. He must be indifferent to his own 
merits before he can feel a confidence in them. Besides, 
everyone must be sensible of a thousand weaknosscs and 
deficiencies in himself ; whereas Genius only leaves 
behind it the monuments of its strength. A great name 
is an abstraction of .some one excellence : but whoever 
fancies himself an abstraction of excellencQ, so far from 
being great, may be sure that he is a blot^kliead, equally 
ignorant of excellence or defect, of liimself or others. 
Mr. Burke, besides being the author of the lleflcdions, 
and the Lettei- to a Noble Lord, had a wife and son ; and 
had to think as much about, them as we do about him. 
The imagination gains nothing by the minute details of 
personal knowledge. 

On the other hand, it^may be said that no man knows 
so well as the author of any porforinsuice what it has 
cost him, and the length of time and study devoted to it. 
This is one, among other reasons, wJiy no man can pro- 
nounce an opinion upon himself. Tlie hajipiness of the 
result bears no proportion to the difficulties overcome or 
ttie pains taken. Materlam super^ihat opus, is an old and 
fatal complaint. The definition of genius is that it acts 
unconsciously ; and those who have produced immortal 
works have done so without laiowing how or why. The 
greatest power operates unseen, and executes its appointed 
task with as little ostentation as difficu!jty. Whatever is 
done best, is done from tbc natural betot and disposition 
of the mind. It is only where our incapacity begins, 
that we begin to feel the obstacles, a^d to set an undue 
value on our triumph over them. Oorreggio, Michael 
.Angelo, Kembrandt, did what they without premedi- 
tation or effort — their works came thoir minds as 
11 natural birth— if you had asked thfjm why they adopted 
this or th^t style, they would have answered, because they 
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could not help it, and beeausG they know of no difcher. So 
Sliakospeare says : — 

Our poeay ia as a gum which oozes 
From wheutie ’tls nourish’d : the firo i' the flint 
Shows not till it Ixi struck : our gentle flame 
Provokea itsttlf ; and, like the current, flies 
Each boimd it cliafes.* 

Skakcspearc himself was an example of his own rule, 
and aj)pears to Lave owed almost everything to industry 
or design. His poetry flashes from him like the light- 
ning from the summcr-cloud, or the stroke from the sun- 
flower. When wo look at the admirable comic designs 
of Hogarth, tlioy seem from the unfinished state in which 
they are Icdt, and from the freedom of the pencilling, to 
have cost him little trouble ; whereas the “ Sigismunda ” is 
a very laboured and comparatively feeble performance, 
and he accordingly set great store by it. Ho also thought 
highly of his portraits, and boasted that “ ho could paint 
equal to Vandyke, give him his time and let him choose 
his subject.” This was the very reason why he could 
not. Vandyke’s excellence consisted in this, that, he 
could paint a fine portrait*of anyone at sight ; let him take 
over so mucli pains or choose ever so bad a subject, he 
could not help malting something of it. His eye, his 
mind, his hand was cast in the mould of grace aUd delicacy. 
Milton, again, is understood to have preferred Paradise 
Eegained to his other works. This, if so, was either 
because he himself was conscious of having failed in it, 
or because others thought ho had. V’e tire willing to 
think well of that which wo know wants oui* favourable 
opinion, and to prop tlie rickety bantling. Every step 
taken, invitd Minerva, costs us something, and is set down 
to account; whereas we are borne on the full tide of 
genius and success into the very haven of our desires 
almost imperceptibly. ' The strength of the impulse by 
^ Timon of Aihenst i., 1. 
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whicli we are carried along prevents the sense of difficulty 
or resistance : the true inspiration of the Muse is soft 
and balmy as the air we breathe ; and indeed leaves us 
little to boast of, for the effect hardly seems to bo our 
own. 

There are two persons ‘who always appear to me to 
have worked under this involuntary, silent impulse more 
than any others ; I mean Eembrandt and Correggio. It 
is not known that Correggio ever saw a picture of any 
great master. He lived and died obscurely in an obscure 
village. Wo have few of his works, but they are all 
perfect. What truth, what grace, what angelic sweetness 
are there ! Not one lino or tone that is not divinely soft 
or exquisitely fair; the painter’s mind rejecting, by a 
natural process, all that is discordant, coarse, or un- 
pleasing. The whole is an emanation of pure thought. 
The work grew under his- hand as if of itself, and came 
out without a flaw, like the diamond from the rock. Ho 
knew not what ho did ; and looked at each modest grace 
as it stole from the canvas with anxious delight and 
wonder. Ah! gracious Gk)dl not he alone; how many 
more in all time have looked atT^heir works with the same 
feelings, not knowing but they too may have done some- 
thing divine, immortal, and finding in that sole doubt 
ample amends for pining solitude, for want, neglect, and 
an untimely fate. Oh! for one hour of that uneasy 
rapture, when the mind first thinks 'that it has struck out 
something that may last for ever; when the g^rm of 
excellence bursts from nothing on the startled sight! 
Take, take away the gaudy triumphs of the world, the 
long deathless shout of fame, and give back that heart* 
felt si^h with which the youthful enthusiasts first wed 
immortality as his secret bride I And thou too, Rem- 
brandt I Thou wert a man of genius, if ever painter was^ 
a man. of genius I — did this dream hang over you as you 
painted that strange pictoo of “Jacob’s Ladder’^? Hid 
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your eye strain over those gradual dusky clouds into futurity, 
or did those white vested, beaked figures babble to yctu of 
fame as they approached ? I)id you know what you were 
about, or did you not paint much as it happened ? Oh ! 
if you had thought once about yourself, or anything but 
the subject, it would have boon all over with “ the glory, 
the intuition, the amenity,” tlic dream had fled, the spell 
had been bi’oken. The hills would not have looked like 
those wo stjc in sleej) — that tatterdemalion figure of Jacob, 
thrown on one side, would not have slept as if the breath 
w*as fairly talcoii out of his body. So much do Rem- 
brandt’s ]>i<?tui‘cs savour t)f the soul and body of reality, 
tliat the thoughts seem identical witli the objects — if there 
had heou tlic hiast que,stion what he should have done, 
or how ho should do it, or how far he liad succeeded, it 
would have spoiled everything. Lumps of light hung 
upon his pencil and fell upon his canvas like dewdrops : 
the shadowy veil W^as drawn over his backgrounds by the 
dull, obtuse finger of night, making darkness visible by 
still greater darkness tliat could only be felt ! 

Cervantes is another instance of a man of genius, whose 
work may he said to have sprung from his mind, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter, Don Quixote and 
Sancho were a kind of twins; and the jests of the Tatter, 
as he says, fell from him like drops of rain when he least 
thought of it. Shakosjjoare’s creations were more multiform, 
but equally natural and unstudied. Raphael and Milton 
Bcein partial exceptions to this rule. Their productions 
were the cmnposite order ; and those of the latter sometimes 
even amount to centos. Accordingly, wo find Milton 
quoted among those authors w^ho have kft proofs of theii* 
entertaining a high opinion of themselves, and of cherish- 
» ing a strong aspiration after fame. Some of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets have been also cited to the same purpose; but 
they seem rather* to convey wayward and dissatisfied 
complaints of his untoward fortune than anything like 
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a triumpLant and confident reliance on. bis future renown. 
He appears to have stood more alone and to have thought 
less al)Out himself than any living being. One reason 
for this indiflference may have been, that as a writer ho 
was tolerably successful in his life-time, and no doubt 
prodiK^ed his works with very groat facility. 

I hardly know wluither to class Claude Lorraine as 
among those who succetjdod most “ througli happiness or 
pains.” It is certain that he imitated no one, and has had 
no successful imitator. Iho perfection of his landscapes 
seems to have been owing to an inherent quality of 
harmony, to an exquisite sense of deliciaey in his mind. 
His monotony has been complained of, which is apparently 
produced from a preconceived idea in Ida mind ; and md 
long ago T hoard a person, not more distinguished for the 
subtilty than the naivete of his sarcasms, remark, “ Oh ! I 
never look at Claude : if one has seen one of Ids pictures, 
one has seen them all ; they are every erne alike : there is 
the samo sky, the same climate, the same tinic of day, the 
same tree, and that tree is like a cabbage. I’o be sure, 
they say ho did pretty well ; but when a man is always 
doing ono thing, he ought to do it pretty well.” There is 
HO occasion to write the name under tliis criticism, and 
the best answer to it is that it is true — Ids pictures always 
are the same, but we never wisJi them to bo otherwise. 
Perfection is one thing. I C(>nfes8 I think that Claude 
knew tlds, and felt that his were the finest landscapes in 
the world — that ever had been, or would ever be. 

I am not in the humour to pursue this argument any 
farther at present, but to write a digression. If the 
reader is not already apprised of it, ho will please to take 
notice that I write this at Wjnterslow. My style there is 
apt to be redundant and excursive. At other times it may 
be cramped, dry, abru])t ; but hero it flows like a river, 
and overspreads its banks, I have not to seek for tliouglits 
or hunt for images : they come of themselves, I inhale 
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them with th^ breeze, and the silent groves are vocal with 
a thousand recollections — 

And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Hang on each leaf, and cling to ev’ry bough. 

Here I caino fifteen years ago/ a willing exile ; and as I 
trod the lengtliencd greensward by the low woodside, 
repeated the old line,. 

My mind to me a kingdom is 1 

I found it so then, before, and since ; and shall I faint, 
now that I have poured out the S 2 )irit of that mind to the 
world, and , treated many subjects with truth, with freedom, 
and power, because 1 Lave been followed with one cry of 
abuse ever since for not heimj a Government tool f Here I 
re turned a few years after to finish some works 1 had 
undertaken, doubtful of the event, but determined, to do 
niy best ; and wrote tliat character of Millimant which 
was once transcribed by lingers fairer than 'Aurora’s, but 
no notice was taken of it, because 1 was not a Government 
tool, and must be supj>osed devoid of tas^c and elegance by 
all who aspired to these qualities in their own persons. 
Here I sketched iny account of that old honest Signior 
Orlando Friscobaldo,^ which with its fine, racy, acrid tone 
that old crab-apjilc, Gilford, would Ijavo relished or pre- 
tended to relish, had I been a Government tool! Here, too, 
1 have written Tahle-Talks without number, and as yet 
without a falling-off, till now that they are nearly done, or 
I shoiffd not iqake this boast. I could swear (were they 
not mine) the thoughts in many of them are founded as 
the rock, free as air, the tone like an Italian picture. 
What then ? Had the style been like polished steel, as 

' Or even earlier, for he was^there in 1809. See Memoirs^ i,, 
cap. 12.~~J0i). 

® See Leefurcs on tlie Engtish Comic Wrifert^ 1819, pp. 139-42. — E». 

^ Soo Leotmes on the Literature of tJte Age of Elizabeth, &c., 1820, 
pp. 114-18,— En. , 
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firm and as bright, it would have availed notliiug, for 
I am uot a Government tool ! I had endeavoured to guide 
the taste of the English people to the best old English 
.writers ; but I had said that English kings did not 
reign by right divine, and that his present Majesty was 
descended from an Elector of Hanover in a right lino ; 
and no loyal subject would after this hjok into Webster or 
Decker because I had pointed them out, I hud done some- 
thing (more than anyone except Schlegel) to vindicate the 
Characters of Ska1icq)care's Plays from the stigma of French 
criticism: but our Auti-Jacobiu and Anti-Gallican writers 
soon found out that I had said and written that French- 
men, Englishmen, men were nut slaves by birthright. 
This was enougli to damn the work. iSuch has Ixjcn the 
head and* front of my offending.' W hile my friend Leigh 
Hunt was writing the Descent of lAhcrty^^ and stniwing tlie 
march of the Allied Sovereigns with fiowers, I sat by the 
waters of Babylon and hung my harp upon the willows. 
I know' all along th(u-e was but one alternative — the cause 
of kings or of mankind. This 1 foresaw, this 1 feared ; 
the world see it iiow, when it is too late. Therefore I 
lamented, and would take no comff>rt wlien the Miglity 
fell, because we, all men, fell with him, like lightning 
from heaven, to grovel in the grave of Liberty, in the 
stye of Legitimacy I There is but one question in the 
hearts of monarchs, — whether mankind ore their property 
or not. There wits hut this one question in mine. 1 had 
made an abstract, metaphysical principle of this question. 
I was not tlie dupe of the voice of the charmers. By my 
hatred of tyrants I knew wdiat their liatred of the frsohorn 
spirit of man miist be, of the semblance, of the very name 
of Liberty and Humanity, .^ud while others bowed their 
heads to the image of the Beast, 1 spat upon it and 
huf^ted it, and made mouths at it, and pointed at it, and 
drew aside the veil that then half concealed it but has 
^ Published in 1815 , 8vo,-~E». 
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been since thrown off, and named it by its right . name ; 
and it is not to bo snpposed that my having penetrated 
their mystery would go unrequited by those whose darling 
and whoso delight the ido], half-brute, half-d,emon, was, 
and who wore asiiaincd to acknowledge the image and 
superscription as tlieir o^vn I Two half-friends of mine, 
who would not make a whole one between them, agreed 
the other day that the indiscriminate, incessant abuse of 
what 1 write was mere ju’ojudice and party s]>irit, and that 
what I do in periodicals and without a name does well, 
pays 'Well, and is “ cried out upon in the top of the 
compass.” It is this indeed that has saved my shallow 
skiff from quite foundering on Tory spite and rancour; 
for W'hen people have been reading and approving an 
article in a miscellaneous journal, it does not do to say 
when they discover the author aftcrw'ards (w'hatevcr might 
have been the case befoi*c) it is written by a blockhead ; 
and even Mr. Jerdan recommends the volume of Charac- 
teristics^ as an excellent little work, bpcauso it has no 
cabalistic name in the titlepage, and s\vears “ there is a 
first-rate article of forty 2 >ages in the last number of the 
HJdirihurgh from Jeffrey’s own hand,” though when he 
learns against his will that it is mine, ho devotes three 
successive numbers of the Literary Gazette to abuse that 
strange article in thedast number of the Edinburgh ItetdeioJ* 
Others wlio had not this advantage have fallen a sacrifice 
to the obloquy attached to the suspicion of doubting, or of 
being ac5[uainted with anyone who is Imown to doubt, the 
divinity of kings. Poor Keats paid the forfeit of this lezb 
majeste with his health and life. What, though his verses 
were like^the breath of spring, and many of his thoughts 
like flowers — would this, with the circle of critics that 
besot a throne, lessen the crime of their having been 
praised in the Examiner ? The lively and most agreeable 

* Published In 1823, 12mo. It ran through jfchree editions, aud 
will be included in the present series.— Ed. 
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editor of that paper lias in like manner been driven from 
his country and his friends who delighted in him, for no 
' other reason than having written the Shry of Elmini, and 
asserted ten years ago, “ that the most accomplished prince 
in Europe was an Adonis of fifty !” ^ 

Return, Aljfhcurj, fhe dread v(»ice. is past 

That shrank thy streams ; return, Sicilian Muse! 

I look out of my window and seo that a shower has just 
fallen : the fields look green after it, and a rosy cloud 
hangs over the brow of the hill; a lily expands its petals 
in the moisture, dressed in its lovely green-and-white ; a 
shepherd-lx)y has just brought some pieces of turf with 
daisies and grass for his young mistress to make a bod for 
her skylark, not doomed to dip his wings in the dapjded 
dawn — my cloudy thoughts- draw off, the storm of angry 
politics has blown over — Mr, Blackwood, 1 am yours — 
Mr. Crokcr, my service to you — Mr. T. Moore, 1 am alive 
and well — Ilcally, it is wonderful how little the worse I 
am for fifteen years’ w(5ar-and-tear, how 1 came upon my 
legs again on the ground of truth and nature, and “ look 
abroad into universality,” forgetting that there is aiiy^ 
such person as myself in the world ! 

I have let this passage stand (however critical) because 
it may serve as a practical illustration to show Svhat 
authors really tliiijk of themselves whofi put upon the 
defensive— (I confess, the subject has n<ithing to do with 
the title at the head of the Essay !) — and as a woipning to 
those who may reckon upon their fair portion of popularity 
as the reward of the exercise of an independent spirit and 
such talents as they possess. It sometimes seems at first 
sight as if the low scurrility and jargon of abuse by which 
it is attempted to overlay all common sense and decency 

^ Can it be repeated too often that the Hunts were subjected to 
the most tyrannical proriecutions and the* most ruinous fines for 
making thiB statement in tlie Examiner V — ^En. 
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by the tissue of lies and nicknames, everlastingly repeated 
and applied indiscriminately to all those wlio are not of 
the regular Government party, was })eculiar to the present 
time, and the anomtilons growth of modern criticism ; but 
if wo look back, we shall find the same system acted upon 
as often as pcrwor, pr<^judieo, dulness, and spite found their 
account in playing the game into one another’s hands — in 
decrying popular (jlforts, and in giviiig currency, to every 
species of base met, ah that had tlioir own conventional 
stamp upon it. The names of l*ope and Dryden were 
assail<;d with daily and unsparing abuse; tlio' epithet 
A. 1\ E.^ was levelled at the sacTed head of the former; 
and if even men like these, having to deal with the 
conseiousness of their own infirmities and the insolence and 
spurns of wanton enmity, must have found it hard to 
possess their souls in initicncc, any living writer amids^ 
such contradictory evidence (tan scarcely exj)ect to retain 
much (jalm steady couvictitm of Lis own merits, or build 
himself a secure reversion in immortality. 

However one injiy in a fit of spleen and impatience 
turn round and assert one’s claims in the face of low-bred, 
hireling malice, 1 will hero re 2 >eat what I set out with 
saying, that tlioro never yet was a man of sense and 2 >roper 
spirit who would not decline rather than com*t a com- 
parison with any of those names 'whosQ rej^utation he 
really emulates — who would not be sorry to siipjwse that 
any of the great heirs of memory had as many foibles as he 
knows himself to possess — and who would not shrink from 
including himself or being included by others in the same 
praise that was oiFered to long-established and universally- 
acknowledged merits, as a kind of profanation. Those 
who are ready to fancy themselves Ila])haels and Homers 
are very inferior men indeed — they have not even an idea 
of the mighty names that “ they take in vain.*’ They are 
as deficient in pride as in modesty, and have not sot much 
* .Alexander Pope, JEaquire. — En. 
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as serrod an apprenticeship to a true and honourable am- 
bition. They mistake a momentary popultu’ity for lasting 
renown, and a sanguine temperament for the inspirations 
of genius. The love of fame is too high and delioato a 
feeling in the mind to be mixed up wdth realities — it is a 
solitary abstraction, the secret sigh of the soul— 

It is all one as we should love 
A bright particMilar star, and think to wed it. 

A name “ fast-ancliorcd in the deep abyss of time is like 
a star twinkling in the firmament, cold, silent, distant, 
but eternal and sublime ; and our transmitting one to pos- 
terity is as if we should contemplate our translation to 
the skies. If we arc not contented wdth this feeding on 
the subject, we shall never sit in Cassiopeia’s chair, nor 
will our names, studding Ariadne’s crown or streaming 
■with Berenice’s locks, ever make 

• the fiice of hoavoT) bo bright, 

Tliat bmls sliall sing, and think it were not night. 

Those who “’are in love only with noise and show, instead 
of devoting ihemsedves to a life of stmly, had bettor hire 
a booth at Bartlcmy Fiiir, or march at tlio head of a re- 
cruiting regiment witli drums boating and colours flying I 
It has boon urged, that however little we may bo dis- 
posed to indulge the reflection at other times or out of 
mere self-complacency, yet the mind cannot help being 
conscious of the eiffbrt required for any great wdtk while 
it is about it, of 

The higli endeavour and the glad success. 

I grant that there is a sense of power in such cases, with 
the exception before stated ; but then this very eflbrt and 
state of excitement engrosses the mind at the time, and 
leaves it listless and exhausted afterwards. The energy 
we exert, or the high state of enjoyment we feel, puts us 
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out of conceit with ourselves at otlier times : compared to 
what we are in the act of composition, we seem dull com- 
monplace people, generally speaking ; and what we have 
been able to perform is rather matter of wonder than of* 
self-congratulation to us. The stimulus of writing is like 
the stimulus of intoxication, with which we can hardly 
sympathise in our sober moments, when wo are no longer 
under the inspiration of the demon, or when the virtue is 
gone out of us. While wo are engaged in any work, we 
are thinking of the subject, and cannot stop to admire our- 
selves ; and when it is done, we look at it with comparative 
indifference. I will venture to say, that no one but a 
pedant over read his own works regularly through. They 
are not Im — ^they are become mere words, waste-paper, 
and have none of the glow, the creative enthusiasm, the 
vehemence, and natural spirit with which ho wrote them, 
"When w^e have once committed our tlioughts to paper, 
written thorn fairly out, and seen that they are right in 
the printing, if we are in our right wits, we have done 
with them for over. I sometimes try to rojid an article 
I have written in some magazine or review — (for when 
they are bound up in a volume, I dread the very sight of 
them) —hut stop after a sentence or two, and never recur 
to the task. I know pretty well w hat I have to say on 
the subject, and do not want to go to school to myself. 
It is the worst instance of the his rejJcHta cramhe in the 
world. I do not think that even painters hav^ much 
delight ijp looking at their works after they are done. 
While they are in progress, there is a great degree of satis- 
faction in considering what has been done, or what is still 
to do — but this is hope, is reverie, and ceases with the 
completion of our efforts. I should not imagine Eaphael 
or Correggio would have much pleasure in looking at their 
former works, though they might recollect the pleasure 
they had had in painting them ; they might spy defects 
in them (for the idea’ of unattainable perfection still keeps 
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pace with our actual approaches to it), and fancy that they 
were not worthy of immortality. Tlio greatest portrait- 
painter the world over saw used to write under his pictures, 
“ Titianm faciehal^** signifying that they were imperfect ; 
and in his letter to Charles V. accompanying one of his 
most admired works, ho only spoke of the time he had 
been about it. Annibal Caracci boasted -that he could do 
like Titian and Correggio, and, like most boasters, was 
wrong.^ 

The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading, while . 
we are young. I have had as much of this pleasure as 
perhaps anyone. As I grow older, it fades ; or else, tlie 
stronger stimulus of writing takes off ftio edge of it. At 
present, I have neither time nor inclination for it : yet I 
should like to devote a year’s entire leisure to a course of 
the English Novelists ; and perhaps (dap on that sly old 
knave, Sir Walter, to the end of the list. It is astonishing 
how I used formerly to relish the style of certain authors, 
at a time when I rays(df dcspair(;d of over waiting a single 
lino, Prcjbably this was the reason. It is not in mental 
as in natural ascent — intellectual objects seem higher wlujn 
we survey them from below, than wlicn we look down from 
any given elevation above* the common level. My three 
favourite writers about the time I speak of were Burke, 
Junius, and Bousseau. I was never weary of admiring 
and w'ondcring at tlic felicities of the style, the turns of 
expression, the refinements of thought and sentiment : I, 
laid the book down to find out the secret of^so much 
strength and beauty, and took it up again in despair, to 
read on and admire. So I passed whole days, months, 
and I may add, years ; and have only this to say now, 
that as my life began, so I could wish that it may end. 
The last time I tasted this luxury in its full perfection 
was one day after a sultry day’s walk in summer between 

* See his spirited Letter to his (jousin Ludovico, <m seeing the 
pictures at Parma, 
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Farnlia.m and Alton. I was fairly ti?*ed ont ; I walked 
into an inn-yard (I think at the latter place) ; I was shown 
by the waiter to what looked at first Hko common out- 
houses at the other end of it, but they turned out to be a 
suite of rooms, probably a hundred years old — the one I 
entered opened into an oldfashioned garden, embellished 
with beds of larkspur and a leaden Mercury; it was wain- 
scoted, and there was a grave-loijking, dark-colourcd por- 
trait of Charles II. hanging over the tiled chimneypiece. 
I had Love for Love ‘ in my pocket, and began to read ; 
coffee was brought in in a silver coffee-pot; the cream, 
the bread and butter, everything was excellent, and the 
flavour of Congreve’s style prevailed over all. I prolonged 
the entertainment till a late hour, and relished this divine 
comedy better even than when I used to see it played by 
Miss Mellon, as Miss Prue ; Bob Palmer, as Tattle ; and 
Bannister, as honest Ben. This circumstance happened 
just five years Ugo, and it seems like yesterday. If I 
count my life so by lustres, it will soon glide away ; yet 
I shall not have to repine, if, while it lasts, it is enriched 
with a few such recollections ! 


Congreve’s play. — Bn. 
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Theee is a spider crawling along the matted floor of the 
room where I sit (not the one which has boon so well 
allegorised in the admirable Lines to a Spid€i% but another 
of the ' same edifying breed) ; ho runs with heedless, 
hurried haste, he hobbles awkwardly towai‘ds me, he stops : 
he sees the giant shadow before him, and, at a loss 
whether to retreat or j)roceed, meditates his huge foe. But 
as I do not start up and seize upon the straggling caitifi', 
as he would upon a hapless fly within his toils, ho takes 
heart, and ventures on with mingled cunning, impudence 
and fear. As he passes me, I lift up the matting to assist 
his escajK), am glad to get rid of the unwelcome intruder, 
and shudder at the recollection after he is gone. A child,* 
a woman, a clown, or a moralist a century ago, would have 
crushed the little reptile to death : my jdiilosophy has got 
beyond that. I bear the creature no illwill, but still I 
^ato the very sight of it. The spirit of male valence 
survives the practical exertion of it. Wo learn to curb 
our wiU and keep our overt actions within the bounds of 
humanity, long before we can subdue our sentiments and 
imaginations to the same mild tone. We give up the 
external demonstration, the brute violence, but cannot part 
with the essence or principle of hostility* We do not 
tread upon the poor little animal in question (that seems 
barbarous and pitiful I) but we regard ij with a sort oi 
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mystic horror and superstitions loathing. It will ask 
another hundred years of fine writing and hard thinking 
to cure us of the prejudice, and make us feci towards this 
ill-omened tribe with something of “ the milk of human 
kiiidnosB,” instead of their own shyness and venom. 

Nature seems (the more we look into it) made up of 
antipathies ; without something to hate, we should lose 
the very spring of thought and action. Life would turn 
to a stagnant pool, were it not ruffled by the jarring 
interests, the unruly passions, of men. The white streak 
in onr own fortunes is brightened (or just rendered visible) 
by making all around it as dark as 2)ossil)lc; so the rain- 
bow paints its form ujam the cloud. Is it pride ? Is it 
envy ? Is k the force of contrast ? Is it wealmess or 
malice ? But so it is, that there is a secret affinity [with,] a 
hanJeering after, evil in the human mind, and that it takes 
a perverse, but a fortunate delight in mischief, since it is 
a never-failing source of satisfactifm. Pure good soon 
grows insipid, w'ants variety and spirit. Pain is a bitter- 
sweet, which never surfeits. Love turns, with a little 
iudiilgcnce, to indifference or disgust: hatred alone is 
immortal. Do wo not see this principle at work every- 
where ? Animals torment and w^orry one another without 
mercy : children kill flies for sport : every one roads the 
accidents and offences in a news|)aper as the cream of the 
jest : a whole town runs to be present at a fire, and the 
sjKictator by no means exults to see It extinguished. It is 
better to, have it so, but it diminishes the interest ; and 
our feelings take part with our passions rather than with 
our understandings. Men assemble in crowds, with eager 
enthusiasm, to witness a tragedy : but if there were an 
execution going forward in the next street, as Mr. Burke 
observes, the theatre would bo left empty. A strange cur 
in a village*, an idiot, a crazy woman, are sot upon and 
baited by the whole community. Public nuisances are in 
the nature of pubHd benefits. How long did the Pope, 
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the Bourbons, and the Inquisition kofep the people of 
England in breath, and supply them with nicknames to 
vent their spleen upon ! Had they done us any harm of 
late ? No : but we have always a quantity of superfluous 
bile upon the stomach, and wo wanted an object to let it 
out upon. How loth were we to give up our pious belief 
in ghosts and witches, because vre liked to persecuto the 
one, and frighten oiirKolvcs to death with the other ! It 
is not the quality so much as the quantity of excitement 
that wo are anxious about: wo cannot bear a state of 
indiffbrcnco and ennui : the mind seems to abhor a 
vacuum as much as ever nature^ was supposed to do. 
Even when the S23irit of the age (that is, the progress of 
intellectual refinement, warring with our natural in- 
firmities) no longer allows us to carry our vindictive and 
headstrong humours into effect, wc try to revive them in 
description, and keep iq) the old bugbears, the phantoms 
of our terror and our hate, in imagination. Wo burn 
. Guy Fawkes in effigy, and the hooting and buffeting and 
maltreating that i>oor tattered figure of rags and straw 
makes a festival in every village in England once a year. 
Protestants and Pai)ist8 do not now burn one another at 
the stake: but we subscribe to now editions of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs; and the secret of the success of the 
Scotch Novels is much the same ; they carry us back to 
the feuds, the heart-burnings, the havoc, the dismay, the 
wrongs and the revenue of a barbarous ago and peojde — 
to the rooted j^rejudioes and deadly animosities sects 
and parties in politics and religion, and of contending 
chiefs and clans in war and intrigue. We feel the full 
force of the" spirit of hatred with all of them in turn. As 
we read, we throw aside the trammels of civilization, tho 
flimsy veil of humanity. “ Off, you lendings 1” The 
wild beast resumes its sway within us, we feel like hunting- 
animals, and as the hound starts in his sleep and rushes 
' The orig, edit, reads matter!— En. 
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on tlio chase in fancy> the heart rouses itself in .its natire 
lair, and utters a wild cry of joy, at being restored once 
raoro to freedom and lawless unrestrained impulses. 
Every one has his full swing, or goes to tlie Devil his own 
way. Hero are no Jeremy Bcntham Panopticons, none 
of Mr. Owen’s impassable Parallelograms (Rob Roy 
would liavo spurned and poured a thousand curses on 
thorn), no long calculations of self-interest : the will takes 
its instant way to its object, as the mountain- torrent 
flings itself over the precipice : tho greatest possible good 
of each individual consists in doing all the mischief he 
can to his neighbour : that is charming, and finds “a sure 
and sym2)athotic chord in every breast ! So Mr. Irving, 
the celebrated preacher, has rekindled the old, original, 
almost exploded, hell-fire in the aisles of tho Caledonian 
Chapel, as they introduce the real water of the Now River 
at Sadler’s Wells, to the delight and astonishment of his 
fair audience. 'Tis X)reAiy, though a plague, to sit and 
poop into tho pit of Tophot, to play at snax)dragon with 
flames and brimstone (it gives a smart electrical shoclc, a 
lively fillip to delicate constitutions), and to see Mr. 
Irving,' like a huge Titan, looking as grim and swartliy 
as if he had to forgo tortures for all the damned ! What 
a strange being man is ! Not content with doing all he 
can to vex and hurt his fellows here, “ upon this bank 
and shoal of time,” where one would think there were 
hcart-aches, pain, disappointment, anguish, tears, sighs, 
and groffns enough, the bigoted maniac takes him to the 
top of the high peak of school — divinity to hurl him down 
tho yawning gulf of penal fire ; his speculative malice asks 
eternity to wreak its infinite spite in, and calls on the 
Almighty to execute its relentless doom ! Tho cannibals 
burn their enemies and eat them in good-fellowship with 

* Tho Bov. Edward Irving, at oue time a popular preacher, but 
who lived to experience 'the fickleness and flimsiness of the public 
favour. — ^E d, 
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ono anotlicr : meek Cbristian divines cast those who differ 
from them but a haii'’s-breadth, body and soul into hell-fire 
for the glory of God and the good of His creatures I Ij is 
well that the power of such persons is not co-ordinate with 
their wills: indeed, it is from the sense of their weakness 
and inability to control the opinions of others, that they 
thus outdo termagant,” and endeavour to frighten them 
into conformity by big words and monstrous denunciations. 

The pleasure of hating, like a i>oisonous mineral, oats 
into the heart of religion, and turns it to rankling spleen 
and bigotiy ; it makes x>a-triotism an excuse for carrying 
fire, pestilence and famine into other lands : it leaves to 
virtue nothing but the spirit of censoriousness, and a 
narrow, jealous, inquisitorial watchfulness over the actions 
and motives of others. What have the different sects, 
creeds, doctrines, in religion been but so many j>rctcxt8 
set up for men to WTanglc, to quarrel, to tear ono another 
in j)iece8 about, like a target as a mark to shoot at ? 
Docs any one suppose that the love of country in an 
Englishman implies any friendly feeling or disposition to 
serve another bearing the same name? No, it moans 
only hatred to the French or the inhabitants of any other 
country that wc hapj)en to be at war with for the time. 
Does the love of vhtue denote any wish to discover or 
amend our own faults ? No, but it atones for an obstinate 
adherence to our own vices by the most virulent in- 
tolerance to human frailties. This principle is of a most 
universal application. It extends to good as well as evil : 
if it makes us hate folly, it makes us no less dissatisfied 
with distinguished merit. If it inclines us to 'resent the 
wrongs of others, it impels us to bo as impatient of their 
prosperity. We revenge injuries : wo repay benefits with 
ingratitude. Even our strongest partialities and likings 
soon take this turn. “ Tliat which was luscious as locusts, 
anon beconies bitter as ooloquintida and love and friend- 
ship melt in their own fires. We hate old friends: we 
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liatc old boo^: wo hate old opinions; and at last we 
come to hate ourselves. 

I have observed that few of those whom I have 
formerly known most intimate, continue on the same 
friendly footing, or combine the steadiness with the 
warmth of attachment. I have been acquainted with two 
or three knots of inseparable companions, who saw each 
other “six days in the week,” that have broken up and 
dispersed. I have quarrelled with almost all my old 
friends, (they might say this is owing to my bad temper, 
but) they have als<) quarrelled with one another. What 
is become of “that set of whist-players,” celebrated by 
Elia in his notable Epistle to Itohert Southey^ Esq.^ (and 
now I think of it — that I myself have celebrated in this 
very volutne)* “ that for so many years called Admiral 
Burney friend?” They are scattered, like last year’s 
snow. Some of them are dead, or gone to live at a 
distance, or pass one another in the street like strangers, 
or if th6y stop to speak, do it as coolly and try to cut one 
another as soon as possible. Some of us have grown 
rich, others poor. Some have got places under Govem- 
iiicnt, others a niche in the Quarterly lieview. Some 
of us have dearly earned a name in the \vorld ; whilst 
others remain in their original privacy. Wo despise 
the one, and envy and are glad to mortify the other. 
Times are changed ; wc cannot revive our old feelings ; 
and wo avoid the sight, and arc uneasy in the presence of, 
those who remind us of our infirmity, and put us upon an 
effort at seeming cordiality which emborra^es ourselves, 
■and does not impose upon our quondam associates. Old 
friendships are, Kke meats served up repeatedly, cold, 
comfortless and distasteful. Tho stomach turns against 
them. Either constant intercourse and familiarity breed 
weariness and contempt ; or, if we meet again after an 

' In the Londdn Maga&ine for October, 1823. — 

2 In the essay On the Conversatiou of Authors, — Ed, 
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intoval of absence, we appear no longer the same. One 
is too wise, anotber too foolisb, for us ; and we wonder we 
did not find this out before. We are disconcerted mnd 
kept in a state of continual alarm by the wit of one, or 
tired to death of the dullness of another. The good things 
of the first (besides leaving ^tings behind them) by repeti- 
tion grow stale, and lose their startling efibet; and the 
insipidity of the last becomes intolerable). The most 
amusing or instructive companion is at host like a favourite 
volume, that wo wish after a time to lay upon the shelf ; 
but as our friends are not willing to be laid there, this 
produces a misnuderstanding and ill-blood between us. 
Or if the zeal and integrity of friendship is not abated, [n]-or 
its cawjcr interrupted by any obstacle arising out of its 
own nature, wo look out for other subjects of complaint 
and sources of dissatisfaction. We begin to criticise each 
other’s dress, looks, and general character. “ Such a one 
is a pleasant follow, but it is a jiity ho sits so latol” 
Another fails to keep his ap2>ointmenis, and that is a soi’c 
that never heals. Wo get ac(xuainted with some fashion- 
able young men or with a mistress, and wish to introduce 
onr friend ; but he is awkward and a sloven, the interview 
does not answer, and this throws cold water on our inter- 
course. Or he makes himself obnoxious to opinion ; and 
we shrink from our own convictions on the subject as an 
excuse for not defending him. All or any of these causes 
mount up in time to a ground of coolness or irritation ; 
and at last they break out into open violence as the only 
amends we can make ourselves for suppressing thorn so 
long, or the readiest means of banishing recollections of 
former kindness so little compatible with our present 
feelings. We may try to -tamper with tho wounds or 
patch up the carcase of departed friendship ; but the one 
will hardly hear the handling, and the other is not worth, 
the trouble of embalming ! The only way to be reconciled 
to old friends is to part with them for good : at a di^ance 
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wo may cliance to be thrown back. (in a waking dream) 
upon old times and old feelings: or at any rdte wc 
sh#uld not think of renewing our intimacy, till we have 
fairly spit our spite, or said, thought and felt all the ill 
we can of each other. Or if wo can pick a quarrel with 
some one else, and make him the scapegoat, this is an 
excellent contrivancci to heal a broken bona I think I 
must be friends with Lamb again, since ho has written 
that magnaniiiipus Letter to Southey, and told him a piece 
of his mind ! I don’t know what it is that attaches mo to 

H ‘ so much, except that he and I, whenever we meet, 

sit in judgniont on another set of old friends, and “ carve 
them as a dish fit for the gods.” There W’as Leigh Hunt, 
John Scott, Mrs. Montagu, whose dark raven locks make 

a picturesque background tohurdiscour.se, B ,* who is 

grown fat, imd is, they say, married, Hickman ; these had 
all separated long ago, and their foibles arc l;ho common 
link that holds us together. We do not affect .to condole 
or whine over their follies ; wc enjoy, wo laugh at them, 
till w'o are ready to burst our sides, “ sans intermission, 
for hours by the dial.” We serve up a course of anecdotes, 
traits, master-strokes of character, and cut and hack at 
them till we are weary. Perhap>s some of them are even 
with us. For my own part, as I once said, I like a friend 
the better for having faults that one can talk about. 
“ Then,” said Mrs. Montagu, “ you will never cease to be 
a philanthropist I” Those in question were some of the 
choice-kpirits of the age, not “fellows of no mark or 
likelihood and wo so far did them justice : but it is 
.well they did not hear what w^e sometimes said of them. 

^ Probably Mr. Joseph Hume, Pf Baysw'ater, the friend of Lamb 
and of other literary men of the day. * Mr. Hume used to give 
little dinners, till his daughters grow up, and wanted to be intro- 
duced, when, to the annoyance of some of the old set, the dinners 
were abandoned in favour of balls. — ^Ei>. 

2 Query. Martin JBumey,— Ed. 
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1 daa?e little what any one says of me, particularly boliind 
my and in the Vay of critical and analytical discus- 
sion : it is looks of dislike and scorn that I answer with 
the worst venom of my pen. The expression of the face 
wounds me more than the expressions of the tongue. If 
I have in one instance mistaken this expression, or resorted 
to this remedy where I ought not, I am sorry for it. But 
tlie face was too fine over which it mantled, imd I am too 
old to have misunderstood it ! ... I sometimes go up to 
Hume’s and as often as I do, resolve never to go again. 
I do not find the old homely welcome. The ghost of 
friendship meets me at the door, and sits with me all 
dinner-time. They have got a set of finC notions and new 
acquaintance. Allusions to past occurrences are thought 
trivial, nor is it always safe to touch upon more general 
subjects. H. does not begin as he formerly did every five 
minutes, “ Fawcett used to say,” &c. That topic is 
something worn. The girls arc grown up, and have a 
thousand accomplishments. I perceive there is a jealousy 
on both sides. They think I give myself airs, and I fancy 
the same of them. Every time I am asked, “ If I do not 
think Mr. Washington Irving a very fine waiter ?” I shall 
not go again till I receive an invitation for Christmas Day 
in company mth Mr. Liston. The only intimacy I never 
found to ^nch or fade was a purely intellectual one. 
There was none of the cant of candour in it, none of tho 
whine of mawkish sensibility. Oui’ mutual acquaintance 
were considered merely as subjects of conversation and 
knowledge, not at all of affection. We regarded them no 
inore in our experiments than “ mice in an air-pump or 
like malefactors, they were regularly cut down and given 
oyer to the disseeting-knife. We spared neither friend 
nor fee. We sacrificed human infirmities at the shrine of 
tzutii. The skeletons of character might bo seen, after 

' ^ In the former editions the name stood thus ; M — ; but them can 
be no doubt, I think, of the person here pointed at. — ^X3n. 
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the juice was extracted^ dangling in the air like flies in 
cobwebs : or they were kept for future inspection in some 
refined acid. The demonstration was as beautiful as it 
was new. There is no surfeiting on gall : nothing keeps 
so well as a decoction of spleen. We grow tired of every 
thing but turning others into ridicule, and congratulating 
ourselves on their defects. 

We take ^islike to our favourite books, after a time, 
for the same reason. We cannot read the same works for 
ever. Our honeymoon, even though we wed the Muse, 
must come to an end ; and is followed by indifierence, if 
not by disgust. There are some works, those indeed that 
produce tho most striking effect at first by novelty and 
boldness of outline, that will not bear reading twice : 
others of a less extravagant character, and that excite and 
repay attention by a greater nicety of details,’' have hardly 
ii?.torest enough to keep alive our continued enthusiasm. 
The popularity of the most successful writers operates to 
wean us from them, by tho cant and fuss that is made 
about them, by hearing their names everlastingly repeated, 
and by tho number of ignorant and indiscriminate ad- 
mirers they draw' after them : — wo as little like to have to 
drag others from their unmerited obscurity, lest wo should 
bo exposed to the charge of affectation and singularity of 
taste. There is nothing to bo said respecting an author 
that all the world have made up their minds about : it is 
a thankless as w'ell as hopeless task to recommend one 
that nobody has ever heard of. To cry up Shakespeare 
as the god of our idolatiy, seems like a vulgar national 
prejudice : to take down a volume of Chaucer, or Spenser, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher, or Ford, or Marlowe, has very 
much the look of pedantry and egotism, I confess it 
makes me hate the very name of Fame and Genius, when 
works like these are “ gone into the wastes of time,” while 
each successive generation of fools is busily employed in 
Reading the trash of the day, and women of fashion gravely 
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join with their waiting-maids in discussing the preference 
between- the Paradise Lost and Mr. Moore’s Loves of the 
Angels. I was pleased the other day on going into a shop 
to ask, ‘‘ If they had any of the Scotch Novels to be 
told — “ That they had just sent out the last, Sir Andrew 
Wylie /” — Mr. Galt will also be pleased with this answer ! 
The reputation of some books is raw and unaired : that of 
others is worm-eaten and mouldy. Why lir|&ur affections 
on that which ^ve cannot bring ourselves to have faith in, 
or which others have long ceased to trouble themselves 
about ? I am half afraid to look into Tom Jones, lest it 
should not answer my expectations at this time of day ; 
and if it did not, I should certainly bo disposed to fling it 
into the fire, and never look into another novel while I 
lived. But surely, it may be said, there are some works 
that, like nature, can never grow old ; and that must 
always touch the imagination and passions alike ! Or 
there are passages that seem as if wo might brood over 
them all our lives, and not exhaust the sentiments of lov<‘ 
and admiration they excite : they become favourites, and 
we are fond of them to a sort of dotage. Hero is one : 

• Sitting ill my window 
Printing my tlionglits in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought (but it was you), outer our gates ; 

My blood flow out and back again, as fast 
As I had puffed it forth and sucked it in 
Like breath ; tlien was I calh^d away iu haste 
To (m ter tain you : never was a man 
Thrust from a sheepootc to a sceptre, raised ^ 

So high in thoughts as I ; you left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
Prom you for ever. I did hear you talk 
. Par above singing ! 

A passage like this, indeed, leaves a taste on the palate 
like nectar, and wo seem iu reading it to sit with the gods 
at their golden tables : hut if we repeat it often in ordi- 
nary moods, it loses its flaTOur, becomes vapid, “ the wii^^ 
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oij>oelry is drunk, and but the lees remain.” Or^ on the 
other hand, if we call in the aid of extraordinary circum- 
stances to set it off to advantage, as the reciting it to a 
friend, or after having our feelings excited by a long walk 
in some romantic situation, or while we 

play with AmarylliH in tin; shades 

Or with the tangles of Neajm’s hair — 

WO aftcrwar<j|^ miss the accompanying circumstances, and 
instead of transferring the recollection of them to the 
favourable side, regret what wo have lost, and strive in 
vain to bring back “ the irrevocable hour ” — wondering 
in some instances how wc survive it, and at the melancholy 
blank that is left behind ! Tlic pleasure rises to its heiglit 
in some moment of calm solitude or intoxicating sympathy, 
declintjs over after, and from the comparison and a con- 
scious falling-off, loaves rather a sense of satiety and irk- 
someness behind it. “ Is it the same in i)ictures 
I confess it is,' with all but those from Titian’s hand. I 
don’t know why, but an air breathes fj'om his landscapes, 
piu*o, refreshing, as if it came from other years ; there is 
a look in his faces that never passes away. I saw one the 
other day. Amidst the heartless desolation and glittering 
finery of Fonthill, there is a portfolio of the Dresden 
Gallery, It opens, and a young female head loo^s from it ; 
a child, yet woman grown ; with an air of rustic innocence 
and the griiccs of a princess, her eyes like those of doves, 
the lips about to open, a smile of pleasure dimpling the 
whole ffloe, the jewels sparkling in her crisped hair, her 
youthful shape compressed in a rich antiq[uc di'ess, aS the 
bursting leaves contain tbe April buds I Why do I not 
call up this image of gentle sweetness, and place it as a 
perpetual barrier between mischance and me ? — It is 
because pleasure asks a greater effort of ibo mind to sup- 
port it than pain ; and we turn after a little idle dalliance 
from what we love to what we hate I 
^ As to my old opinions, I am heartily sick of thorn. I 
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have reason, for they have deceived me sadly. I was 
taught to think, and I was Tvilling to believe, that genius 
was not a bawd, that virtue was not a mask, that liberty 
was not a name, that love had its seat in the humab heart. 
Now I would care little if these words were struck out of 
the dictionary, or if I liad never heard them. They are 
become to my ears a mockery and a dream. Instead of ' 
patriots and friends of freedom, I sec nothing but the 
tyrant and the slave, tlie people linked with kings to rivet 
on the chains of des2)otism and superstition. I see folly 
join with knavery, and together make uj) i)ublie spirit and 
l^ublic ojnnions. I see the insolent Tory, the blind 
Eefonner, the coward Whig ! If mankind had wished for 
w’^hat is right, they might have liad it long ago. The 
theory is plain enough ; but they are prone to mischief, 
“ to every good work reprobate.” I have seen all that had 
been done by the mighty yearnings of the spirit and intel- 
lect of men, “of whom the world was nojc worthy,” and 
that promised a proud opening to truth and good through 
the vista of future years, undeme by one /man, with just 
glimmering of understanding enough to^^fccl that ho was 
a king, but not to corai)rchend how be could be king 
of a free people ! I have seen this triuihph (jelebrated by 
poets, the friends of my youth and the friends of man, but 
who were carried away by the infuriat^j tide that, setting 
in from a throne, boro down every (distinction of right 
reason before it ; and I have seen all ' those who did not 
join in applauding this insult and putrage on Humanity 
protoibed, hunted down (they and tbeir friends made a 
byword of), so that it has become an mnderstood thing that 
no one can live by his talents or kmowledge who is not 
ready to prostitute those talents amd that knowledge to 
betray his species, and prey upon hi/s fellow^-man. “ This 
Was>some time a mystery : but the/time gives evidence of 
it” The echoes of liberty had a^wakoned once more in 
Spain, and the morning of hope d/awnod again : but th^ 
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dawn lias been overcast by tbe foul breath of bigotry,' and 
those reviving sounds stifled by fresh cries from the time- 
rent towers of the Inquisition : man yielding (as it is flt 
ho should) first to brute force, but more to the innate per- 
versity and dastard spirit of his own nature wliich leaves 
no room for farther hope or disa2>pointment. And 
England, that arch -reformer, that heroic deliverer, that 
mouther about liberty and tool of power, stands gaping 
by, not feeling the blight and mildew coming over it, nor 
its very bones crack and turn to a paste under the grasp 
and circling folds of this new monster — Legitimacy ! In 
private life do we not see hypocrisy, servility, selfishness, 
folly, and impudence succeed, while modesty shrinks from 
the encounter, and merit is trodden under foot ? How often 
is “ the rose jilucked from the fiirehead of a virtuous love 
to plant a blister there !” What chance is there of the suc- 
cess of real passion? What certainty of its continuance? 
Seeing all this as I do, and unravelling the web of human 
life into its various threads of meanness, S2)ite, cowardice, 
want of feeling, and want of understanding, of indifference 
towards others and ignorance of ourselves — seeing custom 
pr(wail over all excellence, itself giving way to infamy — 
mistaken as I have been in my public and private hopes, 
calculating others from myself, and calculating wrong ; 
always disappointed where I placed most reliance; tho 
dupe of friendship, and tho fool of love ; — have I not reason 
to hate and to despise myself? Indeed I do ; and chiefly 
for not having hated and despised tho world enough.^ 

^ The only exception to tho fi^eneral drift of this Essay (and that 
is an exception in thtsory — I know of none in practice) is, that in 
reading we always take the right side, and make the case properly 
onr own. Our imaginations are sufficiently excited, we have nothing 
to do with the matter but as a pure creation of the mind, and we 
therefore yield to tlie natural, unwarped impressihn of good and 
evil. Our own passions, interests, and prejudices out of the 
question, or in an abieitracted point of view, we judge fairly and 
conscientiously; for conscience is nothing but the abstract idea of 
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It appears to me that tho truth of physiognomy (if wc 
allow it) overturns the science of craniology. For instance, 
the system of Brs. Gall and Spurzheim Supposes that 
every 6wmp or protuheranoe on the skull is necessarily 
produced by an extraordinary protrusion of the brain or 
increase of the organ of perception immediately under- 
neath it. Now behind a great jiart of the face wo have 
no brain, and c;an have no such organs existing and ac- 
counting for the external phenomena ; and yet here are 
projections or ramifications of bones, muscles, &e. which 
are allowed by those roasoriers and most other persons to 
indicate character and intellect just as surely as tho new- 
discovered organs of craniology. If then these projections 
or modifications of the countenance have such force and 
meaning where there is no brain underneath to account 
for them, is it not clear -that in other cases the theory 

right and wrong. But no Rmmor have w^e to act or sufibi’, than tho 
spirit of contradiction or wunc other di'inon comew into ploy, and 
tliero is an end of common sense and reason. Even the very 
strength of the speculative facult}% or t)ie desire to square things 
with an ideal standard of perfection (whether we can or no) leads 
perhaps to half tho ftbsur<lities and miseries of mankind. We are 
hunting after what we cannot find, and quarrelling with the good 
within our reach. Among the thousands that have read Tlie Heart 
of Midlothian there assuredly never was a single person who did 
not wish Jeanie Deans success. Even Gentle George was sorry for 
what he had done, when it w’as over, though he would liave played 
the same prank the next day : and the unknown author, in his 
immediate character of contributor to Blackwood and the S^ntinel^ 
is about as respectable a personage as Daddy Hatton himself. On 
the stage, every One tabes iinrt with Othello against lago. Do boys 
at school, in reading Homer, generally side with the Greeks or 
Trojans ? 

* Compare Essay H. supre.— E d. 
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wliich assumes that such projections can only be caused 
by an extraordinary pressure of the brain, and of the ap- 
propriate local organ within, is in itself an obvious fallacy 
and contradiction ? The long prudent chin, the scornful 
nose (naso adunco), the good-natured mouth are proverbial 
in physiognomy, but are totally excluded from the organic 
system. I mentioned this objection once to Dr. Spurzhoim 
personally, but lie only replied — “ Wo have treated of 
physiognomy in our larger work !” I was not satisfied 
with this answer. 

I am utterly ignorant of the anatomical and physio- 
logical part of this question, and only propose to point 
out a few errors or defects in his system, which appear on 
the author’s own showing, in the manner of marginal notes 
on the work. I would observe, by-the-bye, that the stylo 
and uiannor of the writer arc not such as to induce the 
reader to place a very implicit reliance on his authority ; 
and in a subject which is so much an occult science, a 
terra incogniia in the world of observation, depending 
on the traveller’s report, authority is a good deal. 
The craniologist may make fools of his disciples at 
pleasure, unless he is an honest man. They have no 
elicck upon him. The facxi is as “ a book where men may 
road strange matters it is open to every one : the lan- 
guage of expression is as it were a kind of mothor-tonguo, 
in which every one acquires more or loss tact, so tliat his 
own practical judgment forms a test to confirm or contra- 
dict the interpretation which is given of it. But the skull, 
on which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have laid their hands 
for the discovery of so many important and undeniable 
truths, nobody else knows anything about, except as they 
are pleased to tell us. It is concealed from ordinary ob- 
servation by a covering of hair, and we must go by hearsay. 
We may indeed examine one or two individual instances, 
and grope out our way to truth in the daik ; but there 
can be no hedbitual conclusion formed, no broad light of 
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03q)erienoe thrown upon the subject. The unbeliever in 
the fitshionable system may well exclaim — 

Oh ! let me perish in the face of day ! 

The only opportunity for fairly studying this question 
was at the period w'hen people w7)ro artificial hair ; for 
then any well-disposed jierson had only to pull off his wig, 
and show you Ms mind? But the hair is a sort of natural 
mask to the head. The craniologist indeed “ draws tlie 
curtain, and shows the picture but if there is the least 
want of good faith in him, the science is all abroad again. 
Unfortunately for the credit due to his system, Dr. 
Spurzheim (or his predecessor, Dr. Gall, Wlio got up the 
facts) has very much* the air of a German quack-doctor. 
He is, so to speak it, the Baron Muncliaiisen of marvellous 
metaphysics. His object is to astonish the rciidcr into 
belief, as jugglers make clowns gape and swallow w^hat- 
ever they please. Ho fabricates wonders with easy 
assurance, and deals in men “whoso heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders, and the anthropophagi, that each 
other eat.” He readily admits whatever suits his purpose, 
and magisterially doubts whatever makes against it. He 
has a cant of credulity mixed up with the cant of scepti- 
cism — ^things not easily reconciled, except by a very 
deliberate effort indeed. There is something gross and 
fulsome in all this, that has tended to bring discredit on a 
system which after all has probably some foundation in 
nature, but which is here overloaded with exaggerated 

' There is a fellow in Hogarth’s “ Election Dinner,*' holding his 
wig in one hanfi, and wiping his hare scalp witli the other. What 
a peep for a craniologist ! Let him look well to it, and see that his 
system is horiie out by the gesture, character, and actions of the 
portrait ! A celebrated Scotch barrister being introduced to Dr. 
Spurzheim without his wig, said— ‘‘It is dangerous to appear 
before 5’ou, Doctor, at this disadvantage/* To which the Doctor 

replied — “ Oh ! you have nothing to fear. Your head ** “ At 

least,** interrupted the other, “ you will not find ^e organ of 
credulity there I’* 
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nnd dogmatical assertions, warranted for facts. We doubt 
tbo whole, when we know a part to be false, and withhold 
onr assent from a creed, the great apostle of which wants 
modesty, candour, and self-knowledge ! Another thing to 
be considered, and in truth the groat stumbling-block in 
the way of nearly the whole of this system, is this, that the 
principle of thought and feeling in man is one, whereas the 
present doctrine 8ii2)poscs it to be many. The mind is one, 
or it is infinite. If there is not some single, superin- 
tending faculty or conscious pow'cr to which nil subordinate 
organic impressions are referred as to a centre, and which 
decides and reacts upon them all, then there is no end of 
particular organs,, and there must be not only on organ 
for poetry, but an organ for poetry (»f every sort and size, 
and so of all the rest. This will be seen more at large when 
we come to details ; but at present I wish to lay it down as 
a corner-stone or fundamental principle in the argument. ’ 

Of the way in which I)r. Spurzheim clears the ground 
before him, and disarms the incredulity of the reader by a 
string of undeniable or equivocal propositions blended 
■together, the following may serve as a specimen. 

“ The doctrine, that everything is provided with its own 
properties, was from time to time checked by metaphysicians 
and scholastic divines ; but by degrees it gained ground, 
and the maxim that matter is inert was entirely refuted. 
Natural philosophers discovered corporeal properties, the 
laws 'of attraction and repulsion, of chemical affinity, of 
fermcntaifcion, and even of organization. They considered 
the phenomena of vegetables as the jiroduction of material 
qualities — as properties of matter. Glisson attributed to 
matter a particular activity, and to the animal fi.hro a 
specific irritability, De Gorter acknowledged in vegetable 
life something more than pure mechanism. Winter and 
Zups proved that the phenomena of vegetable life ought 
to be asorj|)ed only to irritability. Of this, several 
phenomena of dowers and leaves indicate a great degree. 
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The hop and French-bean twine round rods which aro 
planted near them. The tendrils of vines curl round 
poles or the branches of neighbouring trees. The ivy 
climbs tho oak, and adheres to its sides, &c. Now it 
would be absurd to pretend that the organization of animals 
is entii'ely destitute of properties: therefore Frederick 
HofGoaan took it for tho basis of his system, that the 
human body, like all other bodies, is endowed witli 
material properties.” * 

“ Here bo truths,” but dashed and brewed with lies ” 
or doubtful 2>omts. Yet they pass altogether without 
discrimination or selection. There is a simplicity in 
many of the propositions amounting to a sort of bonhomie. 
There is an over-measure of candour and plainness. A 
man who gravely informs you, as an important philo- 
sophical discovery, that “tho tendrils of vines ciul roimd 
poles,” and that “ the human body is endowed 'with material 
properties,” may oscai)o without the imputation of intend- 
ing to delude the unwary. But these kind of innocent pre- 
tences JH'O like shoeing-horns to draw on the hardest 
consequences. By the serious offer of this meat for babes, 
you aro prepared to swallow a horse-drench of parboiled 
paradoxes. You arc thrown off your guard into a state of 
good-natured surprise, by the utter want of all meaning ; 
and our craniologist catches his wondering disciples in a 
trap of tiTiisms. Instances might bo multiplied from this 
part of the Wgrk, where the writer is occupied in getting 
up the plot, and lulling asleep any suspicion or feeling of 
potulanco in tho mind of the , public. Just after, he 
says — 

“ In former times there were philosophers who thought 
that the soul forms its own body ; but if this be the case, 
an ill-formed body never could be endowed with .a good 
soul. All the natural influence of generation, nutrition, 
climate, education, &c, would therefore be ^explicable. 

» Page 56. ‘ 
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Hence, it xmacli more reasonable to think that the soul, 
in this life, is only confined in the body, and makes use of 
its respective instruments, which entirely depend on the 
laws of the organization. In blindness, the soul is mot 
mutilated, but it cannot perceive light without eyes, &c,” 
ivitJi other matters .of like pith and momcMt. The author’s 
style is interlarded with too many hences and therefores ; 
neither do his inferences hang well togetlier. They are 
ill-cemented. He announces instead of demonstrating; 
and jum2)s at a conclusion in a heavy, aw^kward way. He 
constantly assumes the point in disj>ute, or makes a 
difficulty on one side of a question a decisive proof of the 
opposite view of it. What credit can be attached to him 
in matters of fact or theory where he must have it almost 
all his own way, wdicn he presumes so much on the 
cnlUbility of his .readers in common argument? “If these 
things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry ?” — Once more ; 

“ No one will endeavour to prove tliat the five senses are 
the i)roduction of our will : their laws are determined by 
nature. Therefore as soon as an animal meets with the 
food destined for it, its smell and taste declare in favour 
of it. Thus it is not astonishing that a kid, taken from 
the uterus of its mother, preferred broom-tops to other 
vegetables which were jirosented to it. And Bicherand is 
wrong in saying — ‘ If such a fact have any reality, we 
should be ‘forced to admit that an animal may possess n 
'foreknojrledgo of what is proi)cr for it ; and that, inde- 
pendently of any impusssions which may be afterwards 
received by the senses, it is capable,* from the moment of 
birth, of choosing, that is, of comparing and judging of 
what is presented to it.’ The hog likewise eats the acorn 
the first time he finds it. Animals however have, on that 
account, no need of any previous exercise, of any .innate 
idea, of comparison or reflection. The relations 
between the external world and the five senses are deter- 
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mined by creation. We cannot see as red that which is 
yellow, nor as great that which is little. How should 
animals have any idea of what they have not felt ?” ^ 

^This is what might bo termed the inclusive style in 
argument. It is impossible to distinguish the premises 
from the conclusion. We have facts for arguments, and 
arguments for facts. ,Ho plays off a phantasmagoria of 
illustrations as proofs, like Sir Epicure Mammon in the 
Alchemist. It is like being in a roundabout at a fair, or 
skating, or flying. It is not easy to make out even the 
terms of the question, so completely are they overlaid and 
involved one in the other, and that, as it should seem, 
purposely, or from a habit of confounding the plainest 
things. To proceed, however, to something more material. 
In treating of innate faculties, Dr. Spurzheim runs the 
following career, wliich will throw considerable light on 
the vagueness and contradictoriness of his general mode 
of reasoning. 

“Now it is beyond doubt, that all the instinctive 
aptitudes and inclinations of animals are innate. Is it not 
evident that the faculties by which the spider makes its 
web, the houey-beo its cell, the beaver its hut, the bird its 
nest, &c. arc inherent in the nature of these animals? 
When the young duck or tortoise runs towards the water 
as soon as liatched, when the bird brushes the worm with 
its bill, wlujn the monkey, before he cats the may-bug, 
bites off its hcad^ (fcc. — all these and similar dispositions are 
conducive to the preservation of the animals ; but €hey are 
not at all acquired.” 

If by acquired, be meant that these last acts do not 
arise out of certain impressions made on the senses by 
different objects, (such as the agreeable or disagreeable 
smell of food, &c.) this is by no means either clear or 
acknowledged on all hands. 

“ According to the same law,” he adds, [What law ?] 
* Pago 59. 
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“ tlie hamster gathers com and grain, the dog hides his 
superfluous food^* — [This at any rate seems a rational 
act] — “ the falcon kills the hare by driving his beak into 
its neck,” <fec. 

“In tho same way, all instinctive manifestations of 
man must be innate. The new-born child sucks the 
Angers and seeks the breast, as the puppy and calf seek 
the dug.” 

The circuiUvStancc here indiscreetly mentioned of the 
child sucking tlie lingers as well as the nij)ple, certainly 
doas away the idea of fmml causes. It shows that the 
child, from a ])articalar state of irritation of its mouth, 
fastens on any object calculated to allay that irritation, 
whether conducive to its sustenance or not. It is difficult 
sometimes to get ciiildreii to take the breast. Dr. S. 
takes up a common prejudice, without any (qualification 
or inquiry, while it suits his purj>ose, and lays it down 
without ceremony when it no longer serves tho turn. lie 
proceeds — 

“ I have mentloiml above, that volmtary motion and the 
Jive external senses, common to man and animals , are innate. 
Moreover, if man and animals feel certain i)ropensities 
and sentiments with clear and distinct consciousness, we 
must consider these faculties as innate.” — [Tho clear and 
distinct consciousness has nothing to do with the matter.] — 
Thus, if in animals wo find examq)les of mutual inclina- 
tion between the sexes, of maternal care for the young, of 
attachmeTit, of mutual assistance, of sociabloness, of union 
for life, of peaceableness, of desire to fight, of propensity 
to destroy, of' circumspection, of slyness, of Ibve of 
flattery, of obstinacy, <&c,, all these faculties must be 
considered as innate.” — [A finer assumption of the 
question than this, or a more complete jumble of in- 
stincy and acquired propensities together, never was 
made. The author *has hero got hold of, a figure called 
fmcroachmmU, and advances accordingly ! ] — “ Let all 
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lihese facilities be ennobled in man ; let animal instinct 
of propagation be changed into moral love ; the inclination 
of animals for their young into thO virtue of maternal 
care for children ; animal attachment into friendship ; 
animal susceptibility of flattery into love of glory and 
ambition; the nightingaWs melody into harmony; the 
bird’s nest and the beaver’s hut into palaces and temples, 
&c. ; these faculties are still of the same nature, and all 
these phenomena are produced by faculties common to 
man and animals. Tlioy are only ennobled in man by 
the influence of superior qualities, which give anotlier 
direction to the inferior ones.” ^ 

This last passage appears to destroy his^whole argu- 
ment. For the Doctor contends that every particular 
propensity or modification of the mind must bo innate, 
and bave its separate organ ,; but if there arc “ faculties 
common to man and animals,” which are ennobled or 
debased by their ’connection with other faculties, then wo 
must admit a general principle of thought and action 
varying according to circnrastauccs, and tho organic 
system becomes nearly an impertinence. 

The following short section, entitled Innatkness or 
THE Human Faculties, will servo to place in a tolerably 
striking point of view the turn of this writer to an nn- 
meaning, quaeJeish sort of commonplace reasoning. 

“Finally, man is endowed with faculties which are 
peculiar to him. Now it is to be investigated, ^wbetber 
the faculties which distinguish man from animals, and 
which constitute his human character, are innate. It 
must he answered, that all the faculties of inan are given 
by creation, and that human nature is as determinate as 
that of eve^ other being. Thus, though we see that man 
compares his sensations and ideas, inquires into the causes 
of phenomena, draws consequences and discovers laws and 
general principles ; that he measures distances and times, 

^ Page 82. 
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ami crosjses tlie sea from one end to another; that ho 
acknowledges culpability and worthiness ; that ho bears a 
monitor in his own breast, and raises liis mind to the idea 
and adoration of God : — yet all these faculties result 
neither from accidental influence from without, nor from 
his own will. How indeed could the Creator abandon 
man in the greatest and most important occujjations, and 
give him up to chance? No !” ^ 

No, indeed ; but there is a diflerenco between cJiance 
and a number of bumps on the head. One would think 
that all this, btjing common to the same being, proceeded 
from a general 1‘aciilty manifesting itself in different 
ways, and not from a parcel of petty faculties huddled 
together nol)ody knows how, and acting without concert 
or coherence. Does man cross the seas, nuiasuro the 
heavens, construct telescopes, drc., from a general capacity 
•of invention in the mind, or does the navigator lie perdu, 
shut up like a Jack-iii-a-box in one corner of the brain, 
the mechanic in another, the astronomer in another, and 
so forth ? That is the simple question. Dr. Spurzheim 
adds shortly after — 

“We everywhere find tlie same species ; whether man 
stain his skin, or powder his hail* ; whether he dance to the 
sound of a drum or to the music of a concert ; whether ho 
adore the stars, the sun, tho moon, or the God of Christians. 
The special faculties are everywhere tho same.” ^ 

He ought to have said the general faculties are the 
same, not the special. But if there is not a specific 
faculty and organ for every act of the mind and object in 
nature, then Dr. Spurzhcim must admit the existence of a 
general faculty modified by circumstances, and we must 
be slow in accounting for different phenomena from 
particular independent organs, without tho most obvious 
proofs or urgent necessity. His organs are too few or 
4oo many. 

* Page 83. 
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“ Malebranoh^,” says our-author, deduces the different 
manner of thinking and feeling in men and women from 
the different delicacy of the cerebral fibres. According 
to our doctrine, certain parts of the brain are more 
developed in nokcn, others in women ; and in ‘that way is 
tho difference of the manifestations of their faculties 
perfectly explicable.” ^ 

For my i)art, I prefer Malebranche’s solution to the 
more modem one. It seems to me that the strength or 
weakness, the pliancy or firmness of tho characters of 
men or women is to bo accounted for from something in 
the general texture of their minds, just as their corporeal 
strength or weakness, activity or grace is to he accoimtcd 
for from something in tho geneml texture of their bodies, 
and not from tbo arbitrary prcponderanco of this or that 
particular limb or muscle. I think tho analogy is con- 
clusive against our author. If there is no difference of 
quality ; i. e., of delicacy, firmness, &c. in the parts of the 
brain “ more developed in men,” tho difference of quantity 
alone cannot account for the difference of character. 
And, on the other hand, if we allow such a difference 
of quality in the cerebral fibres, or of hardness and 
softness, flexibility or sluggishness in tho whole brain, we 
shall have no occasiofi for particular bumps or organs of 
the brain to account for the difference in the minds of 
men aud women generally. - Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
seem desirous to set aside all differences of texture, 
irritability, tenacity, &c. in the composition of tho brain, 
as if those were occult qualities, and to reduce everything 
to positive and ostensible quantity ; not considering that 
quantity alone accounts for no difference of character or 
operation. Tho increasing the size of the organ of music,, 
for instance, will not qualify that organ to perform tlie 
functions of the organ of colour : there must be a nakiral 
ap^lude in Mnd, before we talk about the degree or 
1 Page 105. 
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excess of tlie faculty resulting from tlio peculiar con- 
formation of a given part. The piling up larger parcels 
of the same materials of the brain will not produce a new 
faculty : we must include the nature the different 
materials, and it is not too much to assume that whenever 
the faculty is available to a number of pmposes, the 
difference in the nature of the thinking substance cannot 
be merely /oca/ or organic. For instance, say that the 
Organ of Memory is distinguished by greater tenaciousness 
of particles, or by something corres2)ondcnt to this ; that 
in like manner, the Organ of Fancy is distinguished by 
greater irritability of structure; is it not better to 
su 232 )ose that tlio first character 2>erYaclcs the brain of a 
man remarkable for strong memory, and the last that of 
another 2)crson excelling in fancy, generally and 2)rimarily, 
instead of su])2)()sing that the whole rctontiveiioss of the 
brain is in the first instance lodged in one particular 
compartment of it, and the whole volatility or liveliness, 
in the second instance, im2)risoncd in another hole or 
corner, with quite as little reason V It may bo said, that 
the organ in question is not an organ of memory in 
general, but of the memory of some particular thing. 
Then this will require that there should be an organ of 
memory of every other 23 articulnr thing; an organ of 
invention, and an organ of judgment of the same ; which 
is too much to believe, and besides can bo of no use : for 
unless in addition to these sex^arato organs, over which, is 
written<^-“ No connection with the next door ” — wo have 
some general organ or faculty, receiving information, 
comparing ideas, and arranging oui* volitions, there can 
be no one homogeneous act or exorcise of the under- 
standing, no one art attained, or study engaged in* 
There will either be a number of detached objects and 
sensations without a mind to superintend them, or else a 
number of minds for every distinct object, without any 
common Hnk of intelligence among themselves. In ihe 
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first cai^o, eacli organ wonld^ be that of a mere brute 
instinct, that co\ild never arrive at tbp dignity of any 
one art or science, as painting or music ; in the second 
oase, no art or lienee (such as poetry) over could exist 
that implied a comparison between any twp ideas or tho 
impressions of difi‘crent organs, as of sight and sound. 

Dr. Spurzheim observes,* “ The child advances to boy- 
hood, adolescence, and manhood. Then all these faculties 
manifest tlio greatest energy. By degrees they begiie 
to decrease ; and in the decrci)itude of old age, tho 
sensations are blunted, the sentiments weak, and tho 
intellectual faculties almost or entirely suppressed. Hence, 
as tho manifestations of the faculties of the mind and 
understanding are proportionate to the organization, it is 
evident that they depend on it.” 

I do not SCO tho exact iiifcronco meant to bo drawn 
here. All the conditions above enumciuted afibet tho 
whole brain general ly. There is not an organ of youth, 
of manhood, of dccre 2 )itudo, &c. 

“ A brain too small, however, is always accomi)anied 
with imbecility. AYillis described tho brain of one who 
W'as an idiot from birth. It was not more than half the 
size of an ordinary brain,” * 

At this rate, if there arc idiots by biadh, there must 
be also such a thing as general cajjacity. 

“ I have seen two t^vin-boys so like each other, that it 
was almost impossible to distinguish them. Their incli- 
nations and talents presented also a stinking and astonish- 
ing similitude. Two others, twin-sisters, arc very dif- 
ferent : in the one the muscular system is the most 
developed, in the other the nervous. The former is of 
little understanding, whereas tho second is endowed with 
strong intellectual faculties.” ® 

This is coming to Malehranche's way of putting the ques- 
tion. In the same page we find tho following moremu : — 
» Page 107. 2 Page 109 . » Pago 112. 
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“ Gaubius relates, that a girl, whoso father had killed 
men in order to eat them, and who was separated from 
her father in her infancy and carefully educated, com- 
mitted the same crime. Gaubius drew from this fact the 
consequence, that the faculties arc propagated with the 
organization.” — Good Gaubius Gobbo! Witliout believ- 
ing his fact, w'e need not dispute his consequence. 

“Malebranche C3a|)lains the difference of the faculties 
of both sexes, the various kinds and particular tastes of 
different nations and individuals, by the firmness and 
softness, dryness and moisture of the cerebral fibres ; and 
ho remarks that our time cjinnot he b()tter employed than 
in investigating the material causes of human phenomena. 
The Cartesians, by their doctrine of tlio tracks which 
they' admit in the brain, aclihowlcdgc the infiugneo of the 
brain on the intellectual faculties.” ^ * 

Dr. Spurzhoim altogether explodes the doctrine of a 
difference in constitutional temperaments, the sanguine, 
the phlegmatic, and so on ; because this difference, being 
general, is not consistent with liis sj^ecial organs. He 
also denies unequivocally the doctrine of the association 
of ideas, which Di^s Cartes’s “ tracks in the brain ” were 
meant to explain. One would think this alone decisive 
against his book. Indeed, the capacity of association, 
possessed in a greater or less degree, seems to bo the 
great discriminating feature between man and man. But 
what or^n of asBociafton there can bo between different 
heal organs it is difficult to conjecture ; and Dr. Spurzhoim 
Avas right in boldly denying a truth which he could not 
reconcile with his mechanical and incongruous theory. 

“ There are persons who maintain that in the highest 
degree of magnetic influence, tlio manifestations of the 
soul are independent of the organization.” * 

What] have w*e animal magnetism in the dance, too ? 
Would OUT great, 'phjrsiologist awe us into belief by 
» Pflge 118. . = Poge 122. 
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Mttgixig into tljtG MS gre8iibor,th»)[i lus own ? 

it U tin^e to be on our gnerd. 

^*We find sanguine and bilious individuals/wbo are 
intellectual or stupid, mock or impetuous ; wo may 
observe phlegmatics of a bold, quarrelsome, and imperious 
character. In short, the doetrino of the temperaments, 
as applied to the indication of dctcrniinato facnltios, is not 
more sure or bettor founded, than divination bj'’ the hands, 
feet, skin, hair, ears, and similar j)liysioguoraieal signs.” * 

That is, red-hair(‘d people, for instance, liavo not a 
certain general character. After that, I will not boliev(‘ 
a word the learned author says upon liis bare authority. 

Dr. Si»urzhciin \\ ith great formality devotus a number 
of st'ctions to prove that the several senses alone, without 
any other faculty or principle of thought and fooling, 
do not account for the moial and intellectual faculties. 
“ There needs no ghost to tell us that.” In his mode of 
entering upon this part of his subject, the Doctor seems 
to have been aware of the old maxim — Divide ct impera — 
Distinguish and confound ! 

“ We have still to examine whether siglit produces any 
moral sentiment or iiitt'llectual faculty. Jt is a common 
opinion that the art of painting is tho result of sight ; and 
it is true that eyes arc necessary to perceive colours, as 
the oars are to perceive sounds and tones ; but tho art of 
painting does not consist in tho perception of colours, any 
more than music in tho perception of sounds. Sight, 
therefore, and the faculty of painting aro not ai all in 
proportion. Tho sight of many animals is more perfect 
than that of man, but they do not know what painting is ; 
and in manldnd the talent of painting cannot be measured 
by the acuteness of sight. Great painters never attribute 
their talent to thoir eyes. They say, it is not the eye, 
but the understanding, which perceives the harmony of 
colours.** 


» rage 128 , 
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Tlm if quite tnie ; that is, it is the tdmA 

ulone tliAi peroeiVes tlie rdation and connection between 
all om* sensations. Thus the impression of the line 
bounding one side of the face does not perceive or Compare^ 
itself with the impression of the line forming the other 
side of the face, but it is the mind or understanding (by 
means indeed of the eye) that perceives and compares the 
two impressions together. But neither will an organ of 
painting answer this purpose, unless this separate organ 
includes a separate mind, with, a complete workshop and 
set of offices to execute all the departments of judgment, 
taste, invention, (fee., ic., to compare, analyse, and combine 
its own particular sensations. But neither will this 
answer the end. For either all these must bo included 
under one, and exhibit themselves in the same proportions 
wherever the organ exists, w^hich is not the fact ; or if 
they are distinct and independent of one anothtu’, then 
they cannot bo expressed by any one organ. Dr. Spiirz- 
lieim has, in a subsequent part of his work, provided for 
this objection, and divided the Organ of Sight into five or 
six subdivisions ; such as the Organ of Form, the Organ 
of Colour, the Organ of Weight, the Organ of Sjmee, and 
God knows how many more. This is evading and at the 
same time increasing the ^difficulty. Thus : The best 
draughtsmen are not observed to be always the best 
colomists, Eaphaol and Titian for example^ There must 
therefore be a new division of the Organ of Sight into 
(at least) the two divisions of Form and Colour. Now 
it is not to be supposed that these organs are thus 
separated merely for separation’s sake, but that there is 
something in the quality or texture of the substance 
of the brain in each organ, peculiarly fitted for each 
different sort of impression, and by an excess of quantity 
producing an excess of faculty. The size alone of the 
organ cUnnot account for the difference of the faculty, 
without this, other condition of quality annexed. Suppose 
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the distinguishing quality of the organ of form to be a 
.certain tenaciousnoss ; that of the organ of colour to bo a 
certain liquid softness in the finer particles of the brain. 
IS’^ow a greater quantity of the medullary substance of a 
given texture and degree of softness will produce the 
organ of colour : but then will not a greater degree of this 
peculiar softness or texture (whatever it is) with the same 
quantity of substance, j)roduco an extraordinary degree of 
faculty equally ? That is, wc make the fiaeness or quality 
of tho nerves, brain, mind, atone for the want of quantity, 
or get the faculty universally without the organ : a. B. n. 
Dr. Spnrzheim does not make an organ of melody and an 
organ of harmony ; yet he ought, if every distinct opera- 
tion of tho mind or senses requires a distinct local organ, 
and if his whole system is not merely arbitrary. Farther, 
one pail; of painting is expression, namely, tho power of 
connecting certain feelings of ploasuro and pain with 
certain lines and movements of face ; that is, there ought 
to bo an organ of expression, or an organ, in the first place, 
of pleasure and pain — which Dr. Spnrzheim denies, — these 
being general and not specific manifestations of the mind ; 
and in the second place, an organ for associating tho im- 
pressions of one organ with those of all tho rest— of 
which the Doctor also denies 4hc existence or oven possi- 
bility. His is quite a new constitution of tho human 
mind. 

‘‘ Finally, every one feels that ho thinks by means of 
the brain.” ^ 

When it was urged before, that every one thinks that 
he feels by means of tho heart, Dr. Spurzheim iscouted 
this sort of proof as vulgar and ridiculous, it being then 
against himself. 

“ Tiedeman relates the example of one Moser, 'who was 
insane on one side of his head, and who observed his mad- 
ness with the other side. Gall attended a minister who 
* Page 165. 
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Lad a similar disease for three years. Ho heard ooi](gtaiitly 
on his left reproaches and injuries ; he turned his head on 
tliis side, and looked at the persons” — [What persons?] — 
“ With his right side ho commonly judged the madness of 
his left side ; but sometimes in a fit of fevered could not 
rectify liis peculiar state. Long after being cured, if he 
happened to be angry, or if he had drunk more than he 
was accustomed to do, he observed in his left side a 
tendency to his former alienation.” ^ 

This is an amusing book after all. One might collect 
from it materials for a new edition of the Wonderfvl 
Matjazine. How familiarly the writer insinuates the most 
incredible, stories, and takes for granted’ the minutest 
circumstances ! This style, though it may incline the* 
credulous to gape and swallow everything, must niakc the 
judicious grieve, and the wary doubt. 

“ It is however necessary to remark, that all observa- 
tions of this kind can only bo made upon beings^ of the 
same species, and it is useless to compare the same faculty 
wdth the respcictive organ in difierent species of animals. 
The irriiabilUy is very different in different hinds of 
animals.” ^ 

And why not in the same kind ? 

The state of disease proves also the plurality of the 
organs. For liow is it 2 >ossible to combine partial 
insanities with tho unity of the brain ? A chemist -was a 
madman in everything but chemistry. An embroiderer in 
her fits, ^d in the midst of the greatest absurdities, calcu- 
lated perfectly how much stuff was necessary to such or 
such a piece of work.” ^ 

Does our author moan that there is an organ of 
chemistry, and an organ for embroidery ^ King Ferdinand 
would be a good subject to ascertain this last observation 
upon. If I could catch him, I ehould bo disposed to try; 
1 would not let him go, like the Cortes., 
iPagem. * a Pago 205. 
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The external apparatus of the nerves of the five senses 
are said to be different, because they receive different 
impressions : but how is it possible that diffei'ent impres- 
sions should be transmitted to the brain by the same 
nerves ‘? How can the impressions of light bo propagated 
by the auditory nerve T ^ 

We only know that they are not. But how, we might 
ask, can the different impressions of sight — as rod, yellow, 
blue— be transmitted by the same nerve ? 

I*lattner made the following objection ; — ‘A musician 
plays with his fingers on all instnirneuts ; uliy should not 
the soul manifest all its operations by means of one and 
the same organ T This observation is rather for than 
against the plurality of the organs. First, there are ton 
fingers which play : moreover, the instruments present 
different chords or holes. We admit (mly one organ for 
music ; and all kinds of music arc produced by this organ. 
Hence, dhis assertion of Plattner does not invalidate our 
theory.*’ * 

But it does though, unless you could show that a 
musician can i)lay only as many tunes as he has fingers, 
on the same kind of instrument. Dr. S]>nrz}ieim contends 
elsewhere that one organ can perform only one function, 
and brings as a proof of tbo plurality of tho organs the 
alternate action and rest of the body and mind. But if 
the^same organ cannot undergo a different state, how can 
it rest ? There must then bo an organ of action and an 
organ of rest, an organ to do something and an organ to 
do nothing ! Very fine and clear all this. 

, The following passages seem to bear closest upon tbo 
general question, and I shall apply myself to answer them 
as well as I can. ' 

**The intellectual fiiculties have been placed in the 
brain; but it was impossible to point out any organ, 
because organs have been sought for faculties which have 
1 Page 227. * Page 230. 
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no organ, namely, for common and general facidties * • . * . 
GcneraJ or common phenomena never iiave any particular, 
organ. Secretion, for instance, is a common name, and 
secretion in general has no particular organ ; but the par- 
ticular secretions, as of saliva, bile, tears, &c. are attached 
to particular organs. Sensation is an expression which 
indicates the common function of tlio live external senses ; 
thcreforo this common faculty has no particular organ, 
but every detcrniinato sensation — as of sight, hearing, 
smelling, taste, or fooling — is attached to some particular 
organ.” * 

In the first place, then, Dr. Spurzheim himself assigns 
particular organs for connnoii and gciita’al faculties — such 
as sdlf-lovc, veneration, hope, covetousness, language, com- 
parison, causality, Vfit, imitation, Ho also talks of 
the organs of abstraction, individuality, invention, &c. It 
would be hard to deny that these mean more than one 
thing, and refer to more than to one class of sensations. 
In fact, the author all through his volume regularly con- 
founds general principles witli i)articular acts and mechanic 
exercises of the mind. Secondly, lie cither does not or 
will not apprehend the precise meaning of the terms com- 
or general facuUiee, as apj)lied to the mind. Sensation 
is a common function of the five external senses, that is, it 
belongs severally to the exercise of tlie five external senses : 
but understanding is a common faculty of tlie mind — not 
because it belongs to any number of ideas in succession, 
but because it takes cognisance of a number of them 
together, Undeustandino is perceiving the relations 
between objects and impressions, which the senses and 
particular or individual organs can never do. It is this 
superintending or conscious faculty or principle which is 
aware both of the colour, form, and sound of an object ; 
which connects its present appeai’ance with its past 
history ; which arranges and combines the multifarious 
» Page 273. 
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impressioniB of nature into one whole ; which balances the 
various motives of action, and renders man what he is — a 
rational and moral agent ; but for this faculty we find no 
regular place or station assigned amongst that heap of 
organic tmiuli which could produce nothing but mistakes 
and confusion. The seat of this faculty is one, or its im- 
pressions tii’c communicated to the same intelligent mind, 
which contemplates and reacts upon them all with more 
or less wisdom and comprehensive j>owcr. Thus the poet 
is not a being made up of a string of organs — an eye, an 
ear, a heart, a tongue— but is one and tlie same intellectual 
essence, looking out from its own nature on all the different 
iiniu’cssions it roccivos, and to a certain degree moulding 
them into itself. It is I w’lio remember certain objects, who 
judge of thorn, who invent from them, who connect certain 
sounds that I hear, as of a thrush singing, with certain 
sights that I sec, as the wood whence the notes issue. 
There is some bond, soino conscious connection brought 
about between these impressions and acts of the mind ; that 
is, thoTO is a princii)l('> of joint and common understanding 
in the mind, cpiitc different from tlie ignorance in which 
the car is left of what passes hcforc the eye, &c., and which 
overruling and 2>rimary faoidty t)f the soul, blending with 
all our tlionglits and feelings, Dr. Spurzhoim docs not 
once try to cx|dmn, but docs all ho can to overturn. 

“ Understanding,^’ lie continues, “ being an expression 
W'hicb designates a general faculty, has no j)articnlar 
organ, but every determinate S2)ecics of undeSfstanding 
is attached to a ];)articular organ.* 

If so, lio^v docs it contrive to compare notes with the ‘ 
impressions of other particular organs? For example, 
how does the organ of wit combine with tlie organ of form 
or of individuality, to give a grotesque description of a 
particular jierson, without some common and intermediate 
faculty to wliich these several impressions arc consciously 
* Pj^c273. 
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referred ? one toll me that one of these 

detached and very particular organs perceives the stained 
co/otfr of an old cloak — [How could it apprehend anything 
of the age of the cloak ?] — that another has a glimpse of 
its antiquated form ; that a third supplies a witty allusion 
or apt illmimtion^ of what it knows nothing about ; and 
that this patchwork process is clubbed by a number of 
organic impressions that have no law of subordination, 
nor any common principle of reference between them, to 
make a lively caricature ? 

“ Finally, it is the same mth all common faculties of 
tho understanding — of which phil()«02)hcrs and physio- 
logists speak — namely, with pereq^twn^ memory , or recoU 
lection^ Judgment, imoginaVum. Those expressions are 
common, and tho res2)ective faculties have no organs ; but 
every peculiar perception — memory, judgment, and imagi- 
nation — as of spaw, form, colour, tune, and mimbor, have 
their particular organs. If the common faculties of 
understanding were attached to 2^‘^i’ticular organs, tho 
person who x'ossesscs the organ of any common faculty 
ought to bo endowed with all particular kinds of faculties. 
If there were an (»rgan of 2)orception, of memory, of 
judgment, or of imagination, any one who has the organ of 
2:>crception, of memory, of judgment, or of imagination, ought 
to possess all kinds of perception, of memory, of judgment, 
or of imagination. Now this is against all experience.*^ * 

No more than a person possessed of the general organ 
of sighf must ho acquainted equally with all objects of 
sight, wliethor they Lave ever fallen in his way, or whether 
ho has studied them or not. But it is according to all 
experience, that some 2^ersons arc distinguished more by 
memory, others more by judgment, others more by ima- 
gination, generally speaking. That is, upon wliatcvcr 
subject they exercise their attention, they show tho same 
turn of mind or predominating faculty. Some people do 
» Pago; 273. 
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every Aing from impulse. It is thoir character imdor all 
impi*essions and in all studies and pursuits. Is there 
then an organ of impulse ? An organ of tune is intelligible, 
because it denotes a general faculty exercised U2)on a 
particular class of impressions, viz., sounds. But what is 
an organ of wit? It moans nothing; for it denotes a 
faculty without any sj^ecific ohjocts : and yet an ovrjan 
means a ficulty limited to sp(x*ific o]>jects. Wit is the 
faculty of combining suddenly and glancing over the 
whole range of art and nature ; but an organ is shut uj) in a 
particular cell of sensation, and se<.!S nothing beyond itself. 

“One has a great memory of om^ kind/’ ju'occcds our 
author, “and a very littlo memory of other things.” 

Yes, partly from habit, hut chieliy, l^rant, from original 
character ; not because certain things strike uj)on a certain 
part of the hmin, but touch a certain quality or disposition 
of the mind. Thus, some rememhor trifles, others things 
of imi)ortancc. Some retain forms, others feelings. Some 
have a memory of words, oth(?rs of things. Some rev 
membor what regards thoir own interests, others wdiat is 
interesting in itself, according to the bias and scope of 
thoir sensibility. All tliesc results depend evidently not 
on a i)articular local imprcssit)n, hut on a variety of 
general causes combined in one (‘.f)mmon effect. Again : 
“A poet possesses one kind of imagination in a liigh 
degree ; but has he therefore cvpry kind of imagination, 
as that of inventing machines, of composing music, &c. ?” ^ 

Or it may be retorted — Has he therefore cvery’ldnd of 
poetical imagination ? Docs the same person 'write epi- 
grams and epics, comedies and tragedies'? Is there not 
light and serious poetry ? Is not Mr. T. Moore just as 
likely to become New ton as to become Milton ? Or as the 
wten the eagle ? Yet Dr. Spurzheim has but one organ 
for poetry, as ho says — “ We allow but one organ for 
tune.” But is there not tunc in poetry? Has not the 
J Pa^o 275. 
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poet an ear as well as the musician ? How then does the 
:author reconcile these common or analogous qualities, imd 
the complex impressions from all the senses implied in 
poetry (for instance) with his dotachecl, circumscribed, 
local organs ? His system is merely noninal, and a very 
clumsy specimen of nomenclature into the bargain. — 
Poetry relates to all sorts of impressions, from all sorts of 
objects, moral and pliysical. Music relates to one sort of 
impressions only, and so far lliero is aii excuse for assign- 
ing it to a particular organ ; but it also implies* common 
and general faculties, such as retention, judgment, inven- 
tion, &c., which (isseutially reside in the understanding or 
thinkiiig i)rinciple at large. Puit suppose them to bo 
cooped and cabined np in the particular organ : — do they 
not exist in diffdreut degrees, and is this difference 
expressed merely by the size of the organ ‘? — Jt cannot be. 
The circumstance of size can only determine that such a 
one is a groat musician ; not what sort of a musician ho 
is. Therefore this characteristic difference is not expressed 
by quantity, and therefore none of the differences them- 
selves, or faculties of judgment, invention, refinement, &c,, 
which form the great musician, can he expressed by 
quantity ; and if none of these component parts of musical 
genius arc so expressed, why then ‘‘ it follows, as the night 
the day,” that there can be no organ of music. Thei^e 
may bo an organ peculiarly adaptcal for retaining musixjpil 
impressions, but tliis (without including the intclleotuol 
operations, which is impossible) would only answer the 
puiq)oses of a peculiarly fine and sensitive) ear. 

“ Natural philosophers were wrong in looking for organs 
of common faculties.” — [That's true.] — “A speculative 
philosopher may be satisfied with vague and common 
expressions,' which do not denote the particular and doter- 
Ininato qualities of the different beings ; but these general 
or common considgrations are not sufficiout for a naturalist 
w^ho endeavours to know the functions and faculties of 
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every organic part in particular. Tlirougliont all natural 
Hstory, the expressions are the less significant the more 
generaLor common they are ; and a distinct knowledge of 
any being requires a study of its particularities.” ' 

Take away the human mind and its common functions, 
operations, and principles, and Dr. Spurzheim’s craniology 
gives a very satisfactory and categorical view of human 
nature. In material science, the common propei-ties may 
be the least significant; but in the mind of man, the 
common principle (whatever it bo) that feels, thinks, and 
acts, is the chief thing. 

I do not believe, then, in the Doctor’s organs, either 
generally or particularly. I have only his word for them ; 
and reason and common sense are against them. There 
may be an exception now' and then, but there is every- 
where a total want of classification and analytic power. 
The author, instead of giving the railonale of any one 
thing, runs on with endless^ illustrations and assumptions 
of the same kind. The organs are sometimes general and 
sometimes particular ; sometimes compound and sometimes 
simple. You know not what to make of them : they turn 
over like tumbler-pigeons. I should be inclined to admit 
the Organ of amaiivcncss as a physical roinforcoment of a 
mental passion ; but liardly that of philoprogenitivcness — at 
least, it is badly explained here. I will give an instance 
or ^two, “ A male servant,” Dr. Siiurzhoim observes, 
“seldom takes care of cbildren so well as a w'oman.” 
Women, then, are fond of children generally ; not of their 
own merely. Is not this an extension of 4;he organic 
principle beyond its natural and positive limits ? Again : 
“ Little gu’ls arc fond of dolls,” &c. Is there then an 
' express organ for this ; since dolls aro not literally 
children ? Oh nol it is only a modification of tho organ 
of pMlpprogenitiveness, Wolf then, why should not this 
organ itself or paiticular propensity bo .a modification of 
1 Page 275. 
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pliilantliropy, or of an amiable disposition, good-natnre, 
and generosity* in general? There seems no assignable 
reason why most, if not all of these special organs shonld 
be considered as anything more than so many manifesta- 
tions or cases of general dispositions, capacities, &c.9 
arising from general irritability, tenderness, firmness, 
quickness, comprehension, &c. of the mind or ‘brain; 
just as the particular varieties and obliquities of organic 
faculties and affections arc attributed by S])ur2:hcim and 
Gall to a common law or x>rmciple combined with othci'S, 
or with peculiar circumstances. The account of the organ 
of inhahiliveness is a master-piece of confusion. It is an 
organ seated on the top of the head, and im|^^)elliiig you to 
livo in high jdacos, and then again in low places ; on land 
and water ; to bo boro and there and every whore ; which 
is the same and difleroiit, and is in short an organ, not for 
any particular thing, but for all sorts of contradictions. 
First, it is the same as the organ of i>ridc, and accounts 
for the chamois climbing rocks, and the eagle the sky ; for 
children mounting on chairs, and kings on thrones, &c. 
But then some animals prefer low marshy grounds, and 
some birds build in the hollows, and nut on the tops 
of trees. Then it looks like a dispensation of Provi- 
dence to people dillercnt regions of the earth ; and one 
would think in this view that local prejudices would he 
resolved into a species of habitual attachment. But no, 
that would not be a nostrum. It is therefore said- — 
“ Natuit), which intended that all regions and coimtries 
should be inhabited, assigned to all animals their dwell- 
ings, and gave to every kind of animal its .respective 
propensity to some particular region that is, not to the 
place where it hod been born and bred, but \^^bere it wa 8 > to 
he bom and bred. People w'ho prefer this mode of 
philosophy are wclcomo to it. No wonder our author 
finds it ” difficult to point out tho scat of this organ yet 
he assures us, that “ it must be deep-seated in the brain.” 
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The (yrgm of adhesiveness is evidently the same as tlio 
general faculty of attachment. The organ of comhativencss 
I conceive to bo nothing but strength of bone and muscle, 
and some projection arising from and indicating those. 
The organs of destrucihenrss and eonstructiveness are tho 
same, but “ so as with a difference — that is, they express 
strong will, with greater or less inij^aticnco of temper and 
comprehensiveness of mind. Tho conqueror who ovor- 
tTurns one state, builds ui^ and aggrandises another. I can 
conceive persons \vho arc gifted with tho organ of venera- 
tion to have (expanded brains as well as swelling ideas. 

The head of Chuist,” says our physiologist, “ is always 
ropi:;psonted as very elevated.” — Yet he was remarkable for 
meekness as well as piety. Spurzheim says of the organ 
of covctiveness, tliat “ it gives a desire for all that pleases.” 
Again, Dr. Chill observed, that persons of a firm and 
constant character have the top of tho brain mncli do- 
vcloi^ed and this is called tho organ of determinativeness. 
Now if so, arc wo to helicvo tliat the dificvenco in resolute 
aud irresolute persons is confined to this organ, and that 
the nerves, fibres, A'c. of the rest of the brain ai*o not lax 
or firm, in propoj*ti(ui as tlie ])orson is of a generally weak 
or determined character ? Tlje wdiolo question nearly 
turns upon tliis. Say that there is a particular promi- 
nence in this part, owing to a greabu* strength and size of 
the levers of the will at this place. This w^ould provo 
nothing but the particular manifestation or development 
of a general power ; just tho pi-ominonco of tho 'muscles 
of tho calf of the leg denotes general muscular strength. 
But the craniologist says that the strength of tho wholo 
body lies in tho calf of the leg, and has its seat or organ 
there. Not so, in the name of common sense ! When Dr, 
Spurzheim gets down to the visible region of tho face, the 
eyes, forehead, &c., he makes sad work of it : an infinite 
number of distinctions arc crowded one upon the back of 
the otlier, and to no purpose. Will anybody believe that 
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there are five or six different organs for the impressions of 
one sense (sight,) viz., colour, form, size, and so on? Do 
wo sec the form with one organ and the colour of the 
same object with another? There may be different 
organs to receive different material or concrete impres- 
sions, but surely only the mind can abstract the different 
impressions of the same sense from each other. The 
organ of space appears to me to answer to the look of wild, 
staring curiosity. All that is not accounted for in this 
way, either from general conformation or from physiogno- 
mical expression, is a heap of crude, caju'icious, unautheii- 
ticated trash. I select one paragraph out of this puzzling 
chaos, as a sample of what the reader must expect from 
the whole. 

“ What, then, is tlic specml faculty of the organ of 
individuality and its sphere of activity ? Persons endowed 
with this faculty in a high degree are attentive to all that 
happens around them ; to every object, to every pheno- 
menon, to every fact : hence also to motions. This faculty 
neither learns the qualities of objects, nor the details of 
facts : it knows only their existence. The qualities of 
the objects, and the particularities of the facts, arc known 
by tbe assistance of other organs. J)csuhjs\ this faculty 
has knowledge of all internal faculties^ and acin upon them. 
It wishes to know all by experience ; consequently it puts 
eve»y organ into action : it wishes to hear, see, smell, taste, 
and touch ; to Icnoio all arts and sciences ; it is fond of instnic- 
tion, collects facts, and leads to practical knowledge,’* * 

In the next page ho affirms that “ crystallography is 
the result of the organ of form,’* and that wo do not get 
the ideas of roughness and smoothness from tlie touch. 
But I will end here, and turn to the amusing account of 
Dousterswivel in the Antiquary ! ^ 

* Page 430. 

It appears, I understand, from an ingenbus paper published by 
Dr. Combo of Edinburgh, that thi-ee heads have caused considerable 
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It 13 mentioned in the Life of Salvator Eosa^ tliat on tlie 
occasion of an altarpieco of Iiis being exhibited at Eome, 
in the triumph of the moment ho compared liimself to 
Michael Angelo, and spoke against Eaphael, calling him 
hard, dry, See. Both these were fatal symptoms for the 

uneasiness and eonsternatioii to a Society of PhrcHoJogists in that 
city, viz., those of Sir Walter Scott, of .tho Duke of WolliTigton, and 
of Marshal Blucher. The first, (contrary to the c;xpcctation of tlicsc 
learned persons, wants the organ of imagination; tlie second tJic 
organ of combination ; and the lust iiossesses the organ of fancy. 
This, I confess, as to the two first, appears to me a needless alarm. 
It would inelino mo (more than anything I hav(! yet heard) to an 
opinion that there is something like an art of divination in the 
science. I had long ago formed and been hartly enough to express 
a <y.)nYiction tliat Sir Walter's forte is a sort of traditional literaturt 
(whatever he accumulates or scatters through his pages, he leaves 
as ho finds it, with very few murks of the muHtcr-mirul ux>on it)— 
and as to the second jiorson mentioned, ho has just those powers of 
combination which belong to a man who leads a bulldog in a string, 
and lets the animal loose upon liis jirey at thc^ proper mornout. 
With regard to Prince llluchcir, if ht^ had not fancy in himself, he 
was the cause of it in others,” for he turned the heads of many 
people, who ‘‘ faiKjied ” lli^^ campaigns were the pretfursors of tho 
Millennium. I have at dificrent times seen these tiirco puzzling 
heads, and I should say that tho Poet hxiks like a gentleyjaii- 
Parmcr, the Prince like a corporal on guard, or tho lieutenant of a 
pressgang, the Buko like nothing or nobody. You look at the hojid 
of the first with admiration of its capacity and solid oontoiita, at the 
last witJi wonder at wliat it can contain (any more than a drum- 
head), at the man of “ fiuicy ” or of ” the fancy ” with disgust at the 
grossness and brutality which ho did not affect to conceal. These, 
however, are slight physiognomical observations taken at random : 
but I should be happy to have my “ squandering glances ** in any 
degree c-onfirmed by the profounder science and more accuiato in- 
vestigations of northern genius ! [Dr. Combe afterwards published 
a volume on tho subject, calle4 A System 'of Phrenology ^ it hoa 
been often reprinted.] 
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ultimate success of the work: the picture was in fact 
afterwards severely censured, so as to cause him much 
uneasiness ; and he passed a great part of his life id 
quarrelling with the world for admiring his landscapes, 
which were truly excellent, and for n9t admiring his 
historical pieces, which were full of defects. Salvator 
wanted self-knowledge, and that respect for others which 
is both a cause and consequence of it. Like many more, 
he mistook tlio violent and irritable workings of selfwill 
(in a wrong direction) for tlio impulse of genius, and his 
insensibility to tho vast su2)eriority of others for a proof 
of his equality with tlicin. 

In tho first 2)lace, nothing augurs w'orso for any one’s 
pretensions to the highest rank' of excellence than his 
making free with those of others. Ho who boldly and 
unreservedly places himself on a level with tho miglitij 
dead, shows a want of sentiment — tho only thing that can 
ensure immortality to his own works. When w'o forestall 
tho judgment of i)osterity, it is because wc Jire not Confi- 
dent of it. A mind that brings all others into a lino with 
its own nakejJ or assumed merits, that secs all objects 
in the foreground as it were, that docs not regard the lofty 
monuments of genius through tho atnios2>hero of fame, is 
coarse, crude, and repulsive as a 2)i(jturo ^vithout aerial 
porsiioctive. Time, like distance, spreads a haze and a 
glory round ail, things. Not to porceivo this is to want 
a sense, is to* bo without imagination. Yet there ai‘e those 
who strut* in their own solt-dj)inioii, and dock themselves 
out in tho plumes of fiiucied self-importance as if they 
were crowned with lam-el by Apollo’s own hand. There 
was nothing in common between Salvator and Michael 
Angelo : if there had, the consciousness of the power 
with wbich ho had to contend would have ovci-awed and 
struck him dumb ; so that tbe wery familiai-ity of his 
approaobes proved (as much as anything else) the im- 
mense distance placed between them. Painters alone 
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seem to bave a trick of putting themselves on an equal 
footing with the greatest of their predecessors, of advanc- 
ing, on the starength of their vanity and presumption, to 
the highest scats in the temjde of fame, of talking of 
themselves and Raphael and Michael Angelo in the same 
breath ! What should think of a poet who should 
publish to the world, or give a broad hint in private, that 
he conceived himself fully on a par with ITomcr, or Milton, 
or Shakcsj)earc It would be too much for a friend to 
say so of him. But artists suffer their friends to puff 
them in the true “ King Cambysos’ vein ” without blushing. 
Is it that they are often nicji without a liberal educatiou, 
who have no notion of anything that dues not como under 
tlieir immediate observation, and who accordingly j>rofer 
the living to the dead, and thcmselv(iS to all the rest of 
the world Or that there is sumething in the nature of 
tlio profession itself, fixing the view on a particular point 
of time, and not linking the j>rcsent either with the past 
or future ? « 

Again, Salvator's disregard for Eaphael, instead of 
inspiring him wuth anything like “ vain and fjclf-coucoit,” 
ought to have taught him the greatest diffidence in him- 
self. Instead of anticipating a triumph ovoi’ Eapliacl 
from this circumstance, he might liave foreseen in it the 
sure sourc(i of his mortification and defeat. The public 
looked to find in Ms pictures what ho did not see in 
Bapliael, and were necessarily disappointed. He could 
hardly be (expected to produce that which when produced 
and set before him, ho did not feel or understand. Tho 
genius for a particular thing docs nckt imply taste in 
general or for other things, but it assuredly presupposes 
a taste or feeling for that particular thing. Salvator was 
so much offended with tho dryness, hardness, <fec* o£ 
Baphael, only because he was not struck, that i% did not 
sympathise with the divine mind within. If he had, he 
would have bowed as at a shrine, in spite of the homeli- 
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ness or finicalness of tlie covering, Ijet no man build 
himself a spurious self-estoem on bis contempt or indifior- 
enco for acknowledged excellence. Ho will in the end 
pay dear for a momentary delusion : for the world will 
sooner or later discover those deficiencies in him which 
render him insensible to all merits but his own. 

Of all modes of acquiring distinction and, as it were, 
getting the start of the majestic world,” tlic most absurd 
as well as disgusting is that of setting aside the claims 
of others in the lump, and holding out our own particular 
excellence or pursuit {is the only one worth attending 
to. AVo thus set ourselves up as the standard of i)erfec- 
tion, and treat everything else that diverges from that 
standard as hcneatli our notice. At this rate, a contempt 
for anything and a superiority to it arc synonymous. It 
is a cheap and a short way of showing that wo possess all 
excellence within ourselves, to deny the use or merit of 
all those qualifications that do not hclf)ng to us. Accord- 
ing to such a inode of conqnitation, it ^vould appear that 
our value is to be estimated not by the number of acquire- 
ments that wo do 2>osscss, but of tlioso in which we are 
deficient and to which we are insertsihlc : — so that we can 
at any time s'upidy the jdaco of wisdom and skill by a 
duo propol'tion of ignorance, affectation, and conceit. If 
so, the dullest fellow, wdth inquideiico enough to despiso 
whafr he docs not understand, will always be the brightest 
genius and the greatest man. If stupidity is to bo a sub-, 
stituto fdr taste, knowledge, and genius, any one may 
dogmatise and play tlic critic on this ground. We may 
easily make a monopoly of talent, if the torpodo-touoli 
of our callous and wilful indifference is to neutralise all 
other pretensions. We have only to deny tlio advantages 
of others to make thorn our own: illibcrality yvill carve 
out the way to pre-eminence much better than toil or 
study or quiclaiess of parts ; and by narrowung oui‘ views 
and divesting ourselves at last of common feeling and 
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iiuinanity, we imj arrogate every valuable accomplisli- 
ment to ourselves, and exalt ourselves vastly above our 
fellpw-imortals ! That is, in other words, we have only 
to shut our eyes, in order to blot the sun out of heaven, 
and to annihilate whatever gives light or heat to the 
world, if it does not emanate from one single source, by 
spreading the cloud of our own envy, spleen, malice, want 
of comprehension, and prejudice over it. Yet how many 
are there who act upon this theory in good earnest, grow 
more bigoted to it every day, and not only becorao the 
dupes of it themselves, but by dint of gravity, by bullying 
and browbeating, succeed in making converts of others ! 

A man is a political economist. Good : but this is no 
reason ho should think there is nothing else in the world, 
or that' everything else is good for nothing. Let us siii)- 
pose that tliis is the most important subject, and that 
being his favourite study, ho is the best judge of that 
point, still it is not the only one — wliy, then, treat every 
other question or pursuit with disdain as insignificant and 
mean, or endeavour to put others who have devoted their 
whole time to it out of conceit with that on which they 
depend for their amusement or (perhaps) subsistence ? I 
see neither the wit, wisdom,, nor good -nature of this mode 
of proceeding. Let him fill his library with books on 
this one particular subject, yet other persons are not 
bound to follow his example, and exclude every other 
topic from theirs — let him write, let him talk, let him 
think on nothing else, but let him not impost the same 
pedantic humour as a duty or a mark of taste on others — 
let him ride the high horse, and dr^g his heavy load of 
mechanical knowledge along the iron railway of the 
master-science, but lot him not move out of it to taunt or 
jostle thQSo who are jogging quietly along upon their 
several hobbies, who “owe him no allegiance,”. and care 
not one jot for his opinion. Yot’we could forgive such a 
person, if he made it his boast that he had read Dm 



Quixote twico throngli in the original Sjjanish, and pre- 
ferred Lycidas to all Milton’s smaller poems! What 
would Mr. Mill * say to any one who should profess a con- 
tempt for political economy? Ho would answer, very^ 
bluntly and very properly, “Then you know nothing 
about it.’’ It is a pity that so sensible a man and close 
a reasonor, should think of j>utting down other lighter 
and more elegant pursuits by professing a contempt or 
indifference for them, which springs from entirely the 
same source, and is of just the same value. But so it is 
that there seems to be a tacit ju’csumption of folly in 
whatever gives pleasure ; while an air of gravity and 
wisdom hovers round the i)ainful and pedantic ! 

A man comes into a room, and (jn his first entering, 
declares without preface or ceremony his contempt for 
poetry. Are w<3 therefore to (oncludc him a greater 
genius than Homer ? No : but by this cavalier opinion 
ho assumes a certain iifitural ascendancy over those who 
admire i)Octry. To look doten upon anything seemingly 
implies a greater elcvjition and enlargement of view than 
to look np to it. The present Lord Chancellor took upon 
him to declare in open com*t that lie would not go across 
the street to hear Madame Catalani sing. What did this 
prove ? His want of an car for music, not his capacity 
for anything higher. So far as it went, it only showed 
him to bo inferior to thousands of persons \yho go with 
eager expectation to hear her, and come away with astonish- 
ment and rapture, A man might as well tell you he is 
deaf, and expect you to look at him with more respect. 
The want of any external sense or organ is ant adenow- 
ledged defect and infirmity : the want of an internal sense 
or faculty is equally so, thougfi our sclf-lovo contrives to 
give a different turn to it. Wc mortify others bjt thrmcing 

^ In the foiTOor othtions the name was loft blank. Mr. Mill’s 
Elements of Eolitical Eoommy had appeared in 1821, 8vo. ; second 
edition, 1824 ; third edition, 1826 .— Ed. 
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ipofcr on tlmt in wticli liayo an advantage over 
ns, or stagger their opinion of an excellence which is not 
of self-evident or absolute utility, and lessen its supposed 
value, by limiting the universality of a taste for it. Lord 
Eldon^s protest on this occasion was the more extra- 
ordinary, UR he is not only a goodnatured but a success- 
ful man. Tlics’o little sintofiil allusions aro most apt to 
proceed from disappointed vanity, and an apprehension 
that justice is not done to onrKelv(.\s. By being at the top 
of a profession, wi; have leisure to look beyond it. Those 
who really oxeel and are allowtul to excel in anything have 
no excuse for trying to gain a reputation by uiidoruiining 
the pretensions of others; tliey stand on their own ground, 
and do not need the aid of invidious comparisons. Be- 
sides, the consciousncRs of exccllenco produ(XJS a fondness 
for a faith in it. I should half siis2)oct that any one could 
not be a great lawyer, who d tailed that Madame Catalani 
was a great singer. The Chancellor must dislike her 
decisive tone, the rajiidity of her movements ! The lato 
Chancellor (Ltird Erskino) was a man of (at least) a dif- 
ferent stamp. In the exuberaiico and buoyancy of his 
animal spirits, ho scattered the graces and ornaments of 
life over the dust and cobwebs of the law. What is there 
that is now left of him —what is there to redeem his foibles 
or to recall the flush of early enthusiasm in his favour, 
01^ kindle one spark of sympathy in the breast, but his 
romantic admiration of Mrs. Siddons? There aro those 
who, if you praise Walton’s Complete Angler, snegr at it as 
a childish or old-womanish perlbrmance : some laugh at 
thcT apiuscment of fishing as silly, others cm*p at it as 
Cruel ; and Dr. Johnson said that “ a fishing-rod was a 
stick with a hook at ono end, and a fool at the other.” I 
would rather take the word of one who had stood for days, 
up to his knees in water, and in the coldest weather, intent 
on this employ, who returned to it a^ain with unabated 
rjslish, aaid who spent his whole life in the same manner 
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without being weary of it at last, Tliore is soiuething in 
this more than Br. jTohnsoii’s definition accounts ftrtr* A 
/ooZ takes no interest in anything ; or if he does, it is 
better to be a fool than a wise man whoso only pleasure 
is to disparage the pursuits and occupations of others, and 
out of ignorance or prejudicjo to condemn them, merely 
because they arc not Ms. 

Whatever interests, is iutcresting. I know of no way 
of estimating the real value of objects in all their bearings 
and consequences, but 1 can toll at once their intellectual 
value by the degree of passion or sentiment the very idea 
and mention of them excites in the mind. To judge of 
things by reason or tluj calculations of i)ositivo utility is a 
slow, cold, uncertain, and barren process — their power of 
ap2>oaling to and afieettng the imagination as subjects of 
thought and fooling is bc.st measured by the habitual im- 
prc.’ssiou they leave U2>on the mind, and it is with this 
only we have to do in expressing our delight or admira- 
tion of them, or in setting a just mental value upon them 
They ought to excite all the emotion which they do excite ; 
for this is the instinctive and unerring result of the con- 
stant ex2>orience we have had of their 2)ower of atfecting us, 
and of the associations tliat cling unconsciously to them. 
Fancy, feeling may bo very inadequate tests of truth ; but 
trutli itself operates chiefly on the human mind through 
them. It is in vain to tell me that what excites the heart- 
felt sigh of youth, the tears of delight in ago, and fills up 
the busy interval between with pleasing and lofty thoughts, 
is frivolous, or a waste of time, or of no use. You only 
by that give mo a mean o2)iniou of your ideas of utility. 
The labom* of years, the triumph of aspiring genius and 
consummate skill, is not to be put down by a cynical 
frown, by a supercilious smile, by an ignorant sarcasm. 
Things barely of use are subjects of 2>rofessional skill 
and scientific inquiry: they must also bo beautiful and 
2)leasing to attract common attention, and bo iffiturally 
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and unirersally interesting. A pair of skoes is good to 
wear r a pair of sandals is a more picturosc[ue object ’; and 
' a statue or a poem are certainly good to tbink and talk 
about, wbicb arc part of tbe business of life. To tbiixk 
and speak of tbeni with contempt is tbereforo a wilful and 
studied solecism. Pictures aro good things to go and see. 
This is wbat 2>eople do ; they do not expect to cat or 
make a dinner of them ; but we sometimes want to fill U2> 
tbe time before dinner. The j)rogTcss of civilisation and 
refinement is from instrumental to final causes ; from sup- 
plying tbe wants of the body to j)rovidiug luxuries for tbe 
mind. To stoj) at tlic imchanicaly and refuse to jiroceed 
to tbe fine arts, or cburlisbly to reject all ornamental 
studies and elegant accompli sbincnts as mean and trivial, 
because they only afford cmplbynfcnt to tbe imagination, 
create food for llujuglit, furnisli the mind, sustain tbe 
soul in bealtb and enjoyment, is a rude and barbarous 
theory — 

Sll propt('r vita.ni vivt'adi perdorc causani. 

Before w^o absolutely condemn anything, wo ought to 
be able to show something better, not merely in itself, 
but in tbe same edass. To know the best in each class 
infers a higher degree of taste: to reject the class is only 
a negation of taste ; for different classes do not interfere 
with one anotb or, nor can any one’s ipse dixit bo taken on 
so wide a question as abstract excellence. Nothing is 
truly and altogether despicable that excites angry con- 
tempt or warm op})osition, since this always implies that 
some one else is of a different opinion, and takes an equal 
interest in it. 

AVheii I speak of what is interesting, howoverj I mean 
not only to a particular profession, but in general to others. 
Indeed, it is the very popularity and obvious interest at- 
tached to certain studies and pursuits, that excites* the 
envy and hostile regard of graver and more recondite pro- 
fessiozuil Man is perhaps not naturally an egotist, or at 
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least iio is satisfied witli his own particular line of excel- 
lenoo and the Taluo that he supposes inseparable from it, 
till he comes into the world and finds it of so little account 
in the eyes of the vulgar ; and he then turns round and 
vents his chagrin and disapj>ointmbnt on those more at- 
tractive but, (as he conceives) suijcrficial studies, wliich 
cost loss labour and x>aticnco to understand them, and arc 
of so much less use to society. The injustice done to our- 
selves makes us unjust to others. The man of science and 
the hard student (from this cause, as well as from a certain 
unbending hardness of niiiid)^come at last to regard what- , 
ever is generally ideasing and * striking as worthless and 
light, and to proportion their coutem])t to tlio admiration 
of others \ while the artist, tlic i>oet, and the votary of 
pleasure and popularity treat the more solid and useful 
branches of human knowledge as* disagreeable and dull. 
This is often carried to too great a length. It is enough 
that “ wisdom is justified of her children the ])hilosopher 
ought to smile, instead of being angry at the folly of man- 
kind (if such it is), and those who find both pleasure 
and profit in adorning and polishing the airy “ capitals 
of science and of art, ought not to grudge those who toil 
underground at the foundation, the praise that is due to 
their patience and solf-deiiial. There is a variety ^f tastes 
and capacities that requii*es all tlie variety of men’s talents 
to administer to it. The less excellent must be provided 
for as well as tho more excellent. Those who are only 
capable of amusement ought to be amused. If all men 
were forced to bo great philosoi>hers and lasting bene- 
factors of their species, how few of us could ever do any- 
thing at all I But nature acts more impartially, thoughN 
not improvidently. Wherever she bestows a farn for any- 
thing on the individual, she implants a corresponding 
taste for it in others. We have only to throw our bread 
upon the waters, and after many days we shall find it 
again.” Let us do our best, and we need not be ashamed 

Q 2 
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of tlic smallness of OUT ialeht/ or afraid of the caliunnios 
and amtempt of euTions maligners. When Goldsmith 
was talking one day to Sir Joshua of writing a fable in 
which little fishes wore to be introduced. Dr. Johnson 
rolled about uneasily in his seat and began to laugh, on 
which Goldsbiith said rather angrily— Why do you 
laugh ? If you were to write a fable for little fishes, you 
would make them speak like great whales !” The reproof 
was just. Johnson was in truth conscious of Goldsmith’fi 
superior inventiveness, and of the lighter graces of his 
pen, but he wished to reduce everything to his own pom- 
pons and oracular style. There ai-e not only hoolcs for 
children^ hut books for all ages and for both sexes. After 
we grow up to years of discretion, wo do not all become 
equally wise at once. Our o\vn tastes change : the tastes 
of other individuals are fetill more difierent. It Avas said 
the other day, that Thomson’s Seasons would bo road 
Avhile t)iero Avas a boarding-school girl in the world. If 
a thousand volumes were wrilhm against TJervey’s Medi- 
tations, the Meditations Avould he'readAvhon the criticisms 
were forgotten. To the illiterate and vain, affectation and 
verbiage Avill always 2)aBS for fine writing, while the world 
stands^ Ko woman over liked Bprkc, or disliked Gold- 
smith. ^ It is idle to set up an unhorsal standard, there is 
a large class who, in spite of themselves, prefer Westall 
or Angelica Kauftman to Ilaphael ; nor is it fit they should 
do otherwise. Wc may come to something like a fixed 
atid exclusive standtird of taste, if avo confine ‘ourselves 
to what Avill please the best judges, meaning thereby 
persons of the most refined and cultivated minds, and, by 
persons of the most refined and cultivated minds, generally 
meaning ourselves I ^ 

^ The books that avo like in youth wo return to in age, if there is 
' nature and simplicity in them. At wliat ago siiould EoUnson 
Crime be laid aside ? I do not think Don Quixote is a book 
for children ; or, at least, they understand it bettor as they gi'ow ni). 
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To return to the original question. I can conceive of 
nothing so little or so ridiculous as pride. It is a mixture 
of insensibility and ill-nature, in which it is hafd to say 
which has the largest share. If a man knows or excels 
in, or has fever studied any two things, I will venture 
to affirm ho will bo proud of neither. It is perhaps ex- 
cusable for a person who is ignorant of all but one thing, 
to think iltat the sole excellence, and to bo full of himself 
as the possessor. The way to cure him of this folly is to 
give him something else to ho proud of. Vanity is a 
building that falls to the ground as you widen its fotm- 
dation, or strengthen the props that should sui^port it. 
The greater a man is, the less ho necessarily thinks of 
himself, lor ]»is knowdedgo enlarges with his attainments. 
In himself lie feels that lie is nothing, a point, a sjieck in 
the universe, oxceiit as his mind reflects that universe, 
and as he enters into the infinite variety of truth, beauty, 
and power contained in it. Let any one be brought up 
among books, and taught to think words the only things, 
and ho may conceive highly of hirasolf from the pro- 
ficiency ho has made in language and in letters. Let 
him then be compollucl to attempt some other pursuit — 
painting, for instance— and ho made to feel the difficulties, 
the refinements of whicli it is capahk:, and the number of 
things of which he was utterly ignorant before, and there 
will bo an end of his pedantry and his pride togotlior. 
Nothing but the want of comprehension of view or gene- 
rosity of spirit can niako anyone fix on his own particular 
acquirement as tlic limit of ajl exeollcnco. No one is 
(generally speaking) great in more than one thing — if he 
extends his pur.suits, ho dissipates his strength — yet in 
that one thing how small is the interval between him and 
the next in merit and reputation to himself I But ho 
tliinks nothing of, or scorns or loathes the name of his 
rival, so that all that the other possesses in common goes 
Ibr nothing, and the fraction of a dificreuce between them 
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eonstltutcs (in Ms opinion) tho mim and substance of all 
that is excellent in the universe ! Let a man be wise, 
and tboA ' let us ask, Will bis wisdom make bim proud ? 
Let bim exeel all others in the graces of the mind, has 
be also those of the body? He has the Advantage of 
fortune, but has he also that of birth, or if he has both, 
has bo health, strength, beauty in a supreme degree ? Or 
have not others tho same, or does ho think all these 
nothing because he docs not possess them ? The proud 
man fancies that there is no one worth regarding but 
himself: ho might as well fancy there is no other being 
but himself. The one is not a greater stretch of madness 
than th(j other. To make pride justifiable, there ought 
to be but one proud man in the world, for if any one 
individual has a right to he so, nobody else has. So far 
from thinking ourselves superior to all tho rest of tho 
species, we cannot bo sure that wo are above tho nieanest 
and most despised individual of it : for he may have some 
virtue, some cxcollcnco, some source of happiness or 
usefulness within himself, which may redeem all other 
disadvantages : or even if he is without any such hidden 
worth, this is not a subject of exultation, but of regret, to 
any one tinctured witli tho smallest humanity, and ho 
who is totally devoid of the latter cannot have much 
reason to be proud of anything else. Arkwright, who 
invented the spinning-jenny, for many years kept a i>altry 
barber s shop in a provincial town : yet at that time that 
wonderful machinery was working in his brahi, which 
has added more to tha wealth and resources* of this 
country than all tho prido of ancestry or insolpnco of 
^l^pstairt nobility for the last hundred years. Wo should 
be cautious whom we despise. If we do not know them, 
we can have no right to i)ronounce a hasty sentence : if 
wo do, they may espy some few defects in us. No man ts 
a hero to hts valet-de-cliamhrc, "What is it, then, that makes 
the diflference ? The dress and prido. But he is tho 
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most of A hero who is least distinguished by the one, and 
most free from tho other. If we enter into conversation 
upon equal terns with the lowest 8f the people, unre- 
strained circumstance, unawed by interest, we shall 
find in oursfelvcs but little superiority over thorn. If we 
know what they do not, they know what we do not, In 
general, those who do things for others, loiow more about 
them than those for whom they arc done. A groom 
knows more ahoiit^ horses than his master. He rides 
them too : but the one rides behind, the other before ! 
Hence the number of forms and ceremonies that have 
been invented to kecj) tho magic circle of fancied self- 
importance inviolate. The late King sought but one 
interview wnth Dr. Johnson: his present Majesty is never 
tired of tho company of Mr. Crokcr. 

Tho collision of truth or genius naturally gives a 
shock to the pride of exalted rank : the great and mighty 
usually seek out the dregs of mankind, bufibons and 
flatterers, for their pamjicrcd self-love to repose on. 
Pride soon tires of everything but its shadow, servility : 
but bow poor a triumph is that which exists only by 
excluding all rivalry, liowover remote. He wbo invites 
competitit>n (tho only tost of merit), who challenges fair 
comparisons, and weighs different claims, is alone pos- 
sessed of manly ambition; but will not long continue 
vain or proud. Pride is “ a coll of ignorance; travelling 
a-becL" If wo look at all out of ourselves, we must see 
how far «hort wo arc of w^hat we would be thought. The 
man of genius is poor ; ' tho rich man is not a lord : tho 

* I do not speak of poverty as an absolute evil; though when 
aocompanied with luxurious habits atid vatiity, it is a great oau. 
Even hardships and i)rivutions have their use, and give strength 
and ondurauco. Labour renders ease delightful — hunger is the 
best sauce. The peasant, who at noon rests from his weajy task 
under a hawthorn hedge, and eats his slice- of course bread and 
cheese or rusty bacon, enjoys more real luxury tlian tlie prince with 
pampered, listless appetite under a canopy of state. Why, then. 
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lord wants to be a king': tlio king is nnoasy to be it 
tyrant or a god. Yet He alone, Who conld claxin this last 
character upon earfli, gave His life a ransom for others t 
The dwoirf in the romance, who saw the shadows of tho 
fairest and the mightiest among tho sons of men pass 
before him, that ho might assume the shape he liked best, 
had only his choice of wealth, or beauty, or valour, or 
power. But could he have clutched them all, and melted 
them into one essence of i)ride, tho triumph would not 
liavo been lasting. Could vanity take all pomp and 
power to itself, could it, like the rainbow, span the cai^th, 
and seem to prop the iieavcns, after all it would be but 
the wonder of the ignorant, the pageant of a moment. 
The fool who dreams that he is great should first forget 
that ho is a man, and before ho thinks of being proud, 
should pray to be mad ! Tlic only great man in modoni 
times ^ — that is, the only man who rose in deeds and fame 
to the level of antiquity, who might turn his gaze upon 
himself, and wonder at his height, for on him all eyes 
were fixed as his majestic stature towered above thrones 
and monuments of renoum- -died the other day in exile, 
and in lingering agony ; and \vc still see fellows strutting 
about the streets, and fancying they arc something ! 

Pei‘sonal vanity is incompatible with tlio great and tb(» 
ideals Ho who has not seen, or tbouglit, or read of some- 
thing finer than himself, has seen, or road, or thought 
little; and he who has, will not be always looking in the 

does the mind ot* man i)ity tlio i'(»riner, uud envy the latter? It is 
bf)cailse the imagimitioii changes ])lace..s with others in situation 
only, not in feeling; and in fancying ourselves tlic peastint, wo 
r^^yolt at his liomely fare, from j»ot being ])osate8sed of his gross 
taste or keen appetite, wdiile in thinking of tho prince, we supjiose 
oursdves to sit down to his deliwite viantls and sumptuous board, 
with a relish unabated by long habit and vicious excess, J am not 
“sure whether Mandovillo has not given the same answer to this 
hiii^eyed question. 

^j^lluonaparte. — E d. 
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glass ot Lis own vanity. Hence poets, artists, and men 
of genius in general, are seldom coxcombs, but ofteii 
slovens for they find something out of themselves better 
worth studying than their own persons. They have an . 
imaginary standard in their minds, wdth which ordinary 
foaturoB (even their own) wifi not bear a comparison, and 
they turn their thoughts another way. If a man had a 
face like one of Baphaors or Titian’s heads, he might be 
proud of it, but not else ; and, even then, ho would be 
stared at as a nondescript by “the universal English 
nation.” Few iKvrsons who have seen the Aritinous or 
the‘ Theseus Avill bo much eharmod with their own 
beauty or symmetry ; nor will tliosc avUo understand the 
costume of the antique, or A^and^dco's dresses, spend much 
time in decking tbcmsclves out iii all the deformity of 
the prevailing fashion. A coxcomb is liis own lay-figure,, 
for w’ant of any better models to employ bis time and 
imagination U2)on. 

There is an inverted sort of pride, tlio reverse of that 
egotism that has been above dosenibed, and which, because 
it cannot bo everything, is dissatisfied witli everything. 
A person who is liable to this infirmity, “ thinks nothing 
done, \vhilo anytliing remains to be done.” Tlio sanguine 
egotist prides him self on what he can do or jiossesses, the 
morbid ogotist d<;spiscs liimself for what ho Avants, and is 
over going out of his way to attempt hopeless and im- 
possihlo tasks. The efibet in either case is not af all 
owing to reason, but to temperament. Tlio one is as 
easily depressed by what mortifies his latent ambition, as 
the other is elate# by what flatters his immediate vanity. 
There aro jiorsons whom no success, no advantages, no 
applause can satisfy, for they dwell only on failure and 
defeat, ^rhey constantly “forget tlie things that are 
behind, and press forward to the things that aro before,”^ 
The greatest and ^ost decided acquisitions would not 
indemnify them for the smallest deficiency. They go. 
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beyond Ibo old motto — Aut Cmar, aut mhil — tkoy not 
only want to be at the head of whatever they nndeitako, 
but if they succeed in that, they immediately want to be 
at the head of something else, no matter how gross or 
trivial. The charm that rivets their Affections is not the 
importance or reputation annexed to the now pursuit, but 
its novelty or difficulty. That must be a wonderful 
accomplishment indeed, which baffles their skill — nothing 
is with them of any value but as it gives scope to thoir 
restless activity of mind, their craving after an uneasy 
and importunate state of excitement. To thorn the 
pursuit is everything, the possession nothing. I Save 
known persons of this stamp, who, with every reason to 
bo satisfied with their success in life, and with the opinion 
entertained of them by others, despised themselves because 
they could not do something which they were not bound 
to do, and which, if they could have done it, would not 
have added one jot to thoir respectability, either in their 
own eyes or those of any one else, the very insignificance 
of the attainment irritating thoir impatience, for it is the 
humour of such dispositions to argue, “If they cannot 
succeed in wliat is trifling and contemptible, how should 
they succeed in anything else ?'* If tlioy could make the 
circuit of the arts and sciences, and master tJicm all, they 
would take to some mechanical cxcrciso, and if they 
faij^d, he as discontented as ever. All that they can do 
vanishes out of sight the moment it is within their grasp, 
and “nothing is hut what is not.” A poet* of this 
description is ambitious of the thews and muscles of a 
prize-fighter, and thinks himself notlftng without them. 
A prose-writer would be a fine tennis-player, and is 
thrown into despair because lie is not one, without con- 
sidering that it re<iuire8 a whole life devoted to the game 
to excel in it ; and that, even if ho, could dispense with 
this apprenticeship, ho would still bo just i,8 much bound 
to excel in rope-dancing, or horsemanship, or playing at 
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cup-and-^bsll like tlio Indi^ whicji is im- 

ix)ssibie. This feeling is a strange mixture of modesty 
and pride. Wo think nothing of what wo are, because we 
cannot be everything with a wish. fToldsmith was oren 
jealous of beauty in the other sex, and the same character 
is attributed to. Wharton by Pope : 

Though lidiening senates liiing on nil ho spoke, 

The elnb iijust hail him mtostcr of the joke. 

Players are for going into the church — officers in 
army turn players, li^or myself, do what I might, I should 
think mytudf a poor creature uiiles.s I could beat a boy of 
ten years old at chuck-hu‘thiiig, or an elderly gentlewoman 
at piquet ! 

The extreme of fastidious disconiciit and repining is as 
bad as that of overweening priisumption. Wo ought to 
be satisfied if w'c liave succeeded in any one thing, or \tith 
having done pur best. Anything more is ibr health and 
amusement, and should bo resorted to as a source of 
pleasure, not of fretful impatience, and endless pity, self 
imposed mortification. Perhaps the jealous, uneasy 
tcmperainoiit is most favourable to continued exertion and 
improvement, if it docs not lead us to fritter aw^ay atten- 
tion on too many pursuits. By looking out of ourselves, 
w'o gain knowledge: by being little satisfied with w^hat 
we have done, we are less ai)t to sink into indolenoo and 
security. To conclude with a piece of egotism : I never 
begin one of these Essays with a consciousness of having 
written a line before ; and having got to the end of the 
volume, hope never to look into it again. 
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— Hot, cold, moist, and dry, ftnu* eliampioiiB fierce, 

Strive here for mastery. — M utton. 

“ The Protestants are mucli cleaner than the Catholics,” 
said a shopkeeper of Vcvey to mc.^ “They are so,” 1 
replied ; “ but why should they ?” A ju’ejiidico appeared 
to him a matter-pf-fact, and he did not think it necessary 
to assign reasons for a niattcr-of-fact. That is not my 
way. He had not bottomed liis ju’oposition on proofs, nor 
rightly defined it. 

Nearly the same remark, as to the extreme clcanlinesK 
of ihe people in this part of the country, had occurred tc> 
mo as soon as I got to Brigg, where, however, the inhabi- 
tants are Catholics. So the original statefnont requires 
some qualification as to the mode of enunciation. I had 
no sooner arrived in this village, which is situated just 
under the Simplon, and where you are surrounded with 
glaciers and goitres^ than the genius of the place struck mo 
on looking out at the pump under my window the next 
morning, wdioro the “ neat-handed Phyllises” were wash- 
ing their greens in the water, that not a caterpillar could 
crawl on them, and scouring their pails and tubs that not 
a stain should ho left in tJicin. The raw, clammy fceliiig 
of the air was in unison wdth the scene. I Kad’not seen 
such a thing in Italy. ' They have there no delight in 
splashing and ‘dabbling in fresh streams and fountains — 
they have a drpad of ablutions and ahstertions, almost 
amounting to liydrophohia. Heat has an antipathy in 
nature to cold. Tlio sanguine Italian is chilled and 

^ This was during the tour of the writer in France and Italy in 
1825, of which an account appeared in the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle, and was subsequently published in a volume. — En. 
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shudders at the touch of 'cold water, while the Helvetian 
boor, whose humours creep through his veins like the dank 
mists along the sides of his frozen mountains, is “ native 
and endued unto that element.” Here everything is 
purified and filtered : there it is baked and burnt-up, and 
sticks together in a most amicable union of filth and 
laziness. There is a little mystery and a little contra- 
diction in the case — let us try if w'e cannot get rid of both 
by moans of caution and daring togtjtljcr. It is not that 
the difference of latitude between ome side of the Alps 
and the other can signify mucli : hut the phlegmatic blood 
of their German ancestors is jxuired dou n the valleys of 
the Swiss like water, and krd in its progress; wlieroas 
that of the Italians, besides its vigorous origin, is enriched 
and ripened by baskiog in more gonial plains. A single 
Milanese market-girl (to go no farther soutli) appeared to 
me to have ii../re blood in her body, more fire in her eye 
(as if the sun had made a burning h?is of it), more spirit 
and probably more mischief about her than all the nice, 
zdify, good-looking, hard-working girls I liave seen in 
Switzerland. To turn this physiognomical observation to 
a metaphysical account, I should say, then, that Korthem 
people are clean and Southern pe()j)lo arc dirty as a general 
rule, because wbere the principle of life is more cold, weak, 
and iinpoverislied, there is a greater shyness and aver- 
sion to come in contact wuth oxtornal matter (with which 
it does not so easily amalgamate), a greater fastidiousness 
and delicacy in choosing its sensations, a* greater desire 
to know surrounding objects and to keep them clear of each 
other, than where this principle being more warm and 
active, it may bo supposed to absorb outward impressions 
in itself, to molt them into its owm essence, to impart 
its own vital impulses to them, and in fine, instead of 
shrinking from everything, to be sboelced at nothing. The 
Southern temperampnt is (so to speak) more sociable with 
matter, more gross, impure, indifferent, from relying on 
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its own strcngtii; while that opposed ‘to it, from being 
less able to react on external applications, is obliged to bo 
more cfcntions and particular as to the kind of excitement 
to which it rcifders itself liable. Hence the timidity, 
reserve, and occasional hyixK-risy of Northern manners ; 
the boldness, frt'otlom, levity, and fioq non t licontionsness 
of Southern ones. It would be too much to say, that if 
there is anything of which a g(‘nuino Italian has a horror, 
it is of (doanliuoss ; or that if there is anything which 
seems ridiculous a thoroughbred Italian woman, it is 
modesty: but c*(Ttainl\ the degree to wljich nicety is 
carried by some ])eopl(‘ is a horc to an Italian imagination, 
as tbe excess of delicacy Avliich is pretended or practised 
by some women is quite iueomiu\heiisible to tljo females 
of tlio South. It is ^vroiig, however, to make the greater 
confidence or forwardiu'bs of inaniiers an absolute test 
of morals : the love of virtue is a different thing from 
the fear or even hatred of vice. The t-queamishness and 
prudery in the omj case hav(‘ a more ]>lausible a])pearanco ; 
but it docs not foUo^r that Iherc may not bo more native 
goodness and even habitual refinement in tlui other, though 
accompanied with stronger nerves and a less morbid 
imagination. But to return to tlu' first question.* — 
can readily understand liow a Swiss p('asant should stand 
a whole morning at a pump, u'as^iing cabbages, cauliflowers, 
salads, and getting rid half a dozen timovS over of the 
sand, dirt, and insects they contain, because I mysClf 
sbould not only bo gravelled by meeting with the one at 
table, but should bo in horrors at the otluT. A Frenchman 
or an Italian would be thrown into convulsions of 
laughter at this superfluous delicacy, and would think his 
repast enriched or none the worse for such additions. ’ The 

i V 

Women abroad (generally speaking) are more like men in the 
tone of ifieir convc'rsation and Imbits of thinking, so that from 
the j^x&iscs you cannot draw the same oonclrusiomi as in 
Engla^ 
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roluctancG to prey on life, or on wliat once liad il/Beemg 
to aiisc from a senso of incongruity, from the repu^EWinee 
between life and death — from the cold, clammy Jeejing 
which belongs, to the one, and which is enhanced }>y the; 
contrast to its former w'^arm, lively state, and by the circumr 
stance of its being taken into the mouth, and devoured 
as food. Hence the desire to get rid of the idea of 
the living anijual even in ordinary cases by all the 
disguises of cookery, of boiled and roast, and by the 
artifice of changing the name of tho#nimal into some- 
thing different when it becomes foodd Hence sportsmen 
are not devourers of game?, and lienee the aversion to kill 
the animals we eat.*^ There is a contradiction between 
the animate and the inauliiiatc, which is felt as matter 
of peculiar annoy aucx*. by tlic more cold and congealed 
temperament which cannot so well paSvS from one to the 
other ; but this objection is easily swallowed by the . 
inhabitant of gayer and more luxurious regions, w^ho is so 
full of life himself that he can at once impart it to all that 
comes in his w'ay, or never tj’oiibles himself about tbo- 
difference. So the Neapolitan bandit takes tho life of his 
victim with little rtunowse, because bo Las enough and to 
spare in himself : his beats wann and vigorous^ 

while tho blood of a more bumanc native of tho frpaeii 

' This drcuTii stance is noticed in Tranhoe, though a diftercut 
tiirii is given lo it ])y the philosophir ol' Rotlierwood. 

“Nay, 1 cun toll you more,” said Wainba in the same tone; 

there is pld Alderman Ox continues to liold his kSusoU epithet, 
while he is under tho charge of serfs ainl bondsmen siich as thou; 
but becomes Beef, A fiery Fronch gallant, when he arrives before 
the worshipful jaws that are ffcstiiied to consume him. Mynheer 
Calf, too, becomes Monsieur do Veau in like manner : ho is Saxon 
when ho requires tendance, and takes ii Norman name when he 
becomes matter of enjoyment.” — Vol. 1, Chap. I. 

2 Hence the peculiar horror of cnnnibalisin from tho, stronger 
sympathy with our o-^n sensations, and the greater violence that 
is done to it by the sacrilegious use of what once possessed humim 
life and feeling. \ 
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North would vxm cold with horror at the Right of tlio 
stiffened corse, aud this luakos him pauso before ho stops 
in another the gushing source^ of which he has such feeble 
suppli^ in himself. The wild Arab of the Desert can 
hardly entertain the idea of death, uoithcr dreading it 
for himself nor regretting it for others, TIio Italians, 
Spaniards, and people of the South swarm alive without 
being sick or sorry at the circumstance : they hunt the 
accustomed x>roy in (‘ach others liingled locks openly in 
the streets and oS the highway without manifesting 
shame or repugnance: combs are an invention of our 
Northern climes. Now I can e()m 2 >reh(‘nd this, when 1 
look at the dirty, dingy, greasy, Kunbiirut comidcxion of 
an Italian iic^saiii or beggar, whose body seems alive all 
over with a sort of tingling, oily sensatiou, so that from 
iuiy given jiartichs of his shining skin to the beast “ wlnwe 
name signifies love ” tlx' transition is but small. This 
populousncRs is not unaccountable whore all teems with 
life, whore all is glowing and in motion, aud every pore 
thrills with an exuberance of feeding. Not so in the 
dearth of life and spirit, in the drossy, dry, material 
texture, the clear complexions and fail* hair of the Saxon 
races, where the puncture of an insect’s sting is a solution 
of their personal identity, and the idea of life attached to 
and courting an intimacy witli t^iicm in spite of themselves, 
naturally produces all the rovulsicuis <^f the most violent 
antipathy and nearly drives them out of their wits. How 
well the smooth ivory comb and auburn hair agree — while 
the Greek dowdy, on enteritig a room, applies his hand to 
brush a cloud of busy stragglers from his hair Hko 
powder, and gives, himself no more concern about them 
than about the motes dancing in the sunbeams! The 
dirt of the Indians is us it were baked into them, and so 
ingrained ai^o become a jjart of themselves, and occasion 
no discontinuity of their being. 

1 con forgive the dirt and sweat of a gipsy under a 
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liedgo, when I eonEtider that the earth is his math^, the 
siiu is Ms father. He hunts vermin for food: he is 
himself hunted like vermin for ^ircy. His existence is 
not one of choice, but of necessity. The hungry Arab 
devours the raw shoulder of a horse. This again d can 
conceive. His feverish blood seethes it, and the virulence 
of his own breath carries off the disagroeableness of the 
smell. I do not see that the horse should bo reckoned 
among unclean animals, according to any notions I have of 
the matter. The dividing of the hoof or the contrary, I 
should think, has not anything to do with the question, I 
can understand the distinction between beasts of prey and 
the herbivorons and domestic animals, bnt the horsfe is 
tame. The natural distinction between clean and unclean 
iinimals (wliicli lias l>cen sometimes made into a religious 
one) I take to dcipend on two circumstances, viz., the 
claws and bristly hide, which generally, though not always, 
go together. One would not wish to bo torn in pieces 
instead of making a comfortable meal, “ to be supped 
upon where wo thought of supjuiig. With respect to the 
wolf, the tiger, and other animals of the saino species, it 
seems a question which of us should devour the other : 
this baulks our appetite by distracting our attention, and 
we have so little relish for being eaten om'selves, or for 
the fangs and teeth of these shocking animals, that it 
gives us a distaste for tbeir whole bodies. The horror we 
conceive at preying upon them arises in part from the fear 
^ we had of being preyed upon by them. No such ap2)re- 
hension crosses the mind with respect to the deer, the 
sheep, the hare — “ here all is conscience and tender heart.’* 
These gentle creatures (whom we compliment as useful) 
offer no resistance to the knife, and there is therefore 
nothing shocking or repulsive in the idea of devoting 
them to it. There is no confusion of ideas, but a beautiful 
simplicity and uniformity in our relation to each other, w© 
as the slayers, they as the slain. A perfect understanding 
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subsists on tbe subject. The hair of animals of prey is 
also strong and bristly, and forms an obstacle to our 
Epicurean designs. Tbb calf or fawn is sleek apd smooth : 
the bristles on a dog’s or a cat’s back are like “ the quills 
upon'the fretful porcupine,” a very impracticable repast to 
the ^imagination, that stick in the throat <lbd turn the 
stomach. Who has not read and boon edified by the 
account of the su2)pcr in Oil Bias? Besides, there is 
also in all probability tho practical consideration urgtid 
by Volhiire’s traveller, who being asked “which he 
preferred — black mutton or white ?” replied, “ Either, 
provided it was tender.” Tho greater rankness in the 
flesh is, however, accompanied by a corresponding irrita- 
bility of surface, a tenaciousness, a pruriency, a soreness 
to attack, and not that fine, round, pampered passiveness 
to impressions which cuts up into handsome joints an^; 
entire pieces without any fidgety process, and with ah 
obvious view to solid, wholesome nourishment. Swine’s 
flesh, the abomination of the J.cwish law, certainly comes 
under the objection here stated; and the bear with its 
shaggy fur is only smuggled into the Cliristian larder as 
half-brother to the wild boar, and because from its lazy, 
lumpish character and appearance, it seems matter of 
indifference whether it eats or is eaten. The horse, with 
sleek round haimches, is fair game, except from custom ; 
d I think I could survive having swallowed part of an 
}’s foal without being utterly loathsome to myself.’ 

Thomas Cooper of Manchester, tho able logician and political 
partisan, tried the experiment some yc^ars ago, when he invited a 
number of gentlemen and olficcrs quartered in the town to dine 
with him oii an aas*s foal instead of a calf’s-head, on the anniversary 
of the fKlth of January. The circumstance got wind, and gave 
great offence. Mr., Cooper had to attend a county-meeting soon 
after at Boulton-le-Moors,andoneof the country magistrates coming 
to the inn for tho same purpose, and when he asked If any one 
was in the room?” receiving for answer — No one but Mr. Cooper 
of Manchester ’'—ordered out his horse and immediately mde homo 
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Mites in a rotten cliooso* are endurable, from being so 
small and dry that they are scarce distinguishable from the 
atoms of the cheese itself, so drossy and divisible are 
they but the Lord deliver me from their more thriving 
next-door neighbours ! Animals that are made use of as 
food should either bo so small as to be imperceptible, or 
else we should dig into the quarry of life, hew away the 
masses, and not leave the form standing to reproach us 
with our gluttony and cruelty. I hate to sec a rabbit 
trussed, or a have brought to table in the form which it 
occupied while living ; they seem to mo apparitions of the 
burrowers in tlui earth or the rovers in the wood, sent to 
scare away apj)otito. One reason why toads and serpents 
arc disgusting, is from the way in wliicli they run against 
or suddenly cling to the skin : the encountering them 
causes a sedution of continuity, and wo shudder to feel a 
life which is not ours in contact with us. It is this 
disjointed or imperfect sympathy which in the recoil 
pi'oduces the gi'catest antipathy. Sterne asks why a sword, 
which takes away life, may be named without offence, 
tbough other things, which contribute to perpetuate it, 
cannot? Because the idea in tbo one case is merely 
painful, and there is no mixture of the agreeable to lead 
the imagination on to a point from w hich it must make a 
precipitate retreat. The morally iudcccnf arises from the 
doubtful conflict between temptation and duty ; the physi- 
cally revolting is tbo product of alternate^ attraction and 
repulsion, of partial adhesion, or of something that is 
foreign to us sticking closer to our persons than we could 
wish. The nastiest tastes and smells arc not the most 
pungent and painful, but a compound of sweet and bitter, 
of the a^eeable and disagreeable ; where the sense, having 

again.. Some venses made on the occasion by Mr. Scarlett and 
Mr. Shepherd of Gatcacre explained the story thus — 

The reason how this c^ime to pass is 
The Justice had heard that Cooper ate asses ? 

» 2 
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been relaxed and rendored^eflfeminate »as it were by tlie 
first, is unable to contend with tbe last, faints and sinks 
under it, and has no way of relieving itself but by 
violently throwing off the load that oppresses it. Hence 
loathing and sickness. But these hardly ever arise with- 
out something contradictory or impure in the objects, or 
unless the mind, having been invited and prepared to be 
gratified at first, this expectation is turned to disappoint- 
ment and disgust. Merc j)ains, mere pleasures do not 
have this efiect, save £i*oiii an excess of the first causing 
insensibility and then a faintness ensues, or of the last, 
causing what is called a surfeit. Seasickness has some 
analogy to this. It comes on with that unsettled motion 
of the ship, which takes away the ordinary footing or firm 
hold we have of things, and by relaxing our perceptions, 
unbraces the whohj nervous system. The giddiness and 
swimming of the head on looking down a precipice, when 
w'c are ready with every breath of imagination to topple 
down into the abyss, lias its source in the same uncertain 
and rapid whirl of the fancy tlirough possible extremes. 
Thus we find that for cases of fainting, seasickness, &c., a 
glass of brandy is rocommondtul as “ the sovereign’st thing 
on earth,'’ because by grapi>ling with the coats of the 
stomach and bringing our sensations to a jfecMS, it docs 
away that nauseous fluctuation and snsponso of feeling 
which is the root of the mischief, I do not know whether 
I make myself intelligible, for tho utmost I can pretend 
is to suggest some very subtle and remote analogies : but 
if I have at all succeeded in opening up the train of 
argument I intend, it wBl at least be possible to conceive 
how the sanguine Italian is less nice in his intercourse 
with material objects, less startled at incongruities,, less 
liable to take ofience, than the more literal and conscien- 
tious German, because the more headstrong current of his 
owU: sensations and makes the odds all 

He does not care to hav^ his cabbages and salads. 
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wasliod ten times over, or his beds cleared of vermin : be 
can lend or borrow satisfaction from all objects indiffer- 
ently. Tbo air over bis head is full of life, of the bum of 
insects ; tbo grass under bis foot rings and is loud with 
the cry of tbo grasshopper; innumerable green lizards 
dart from the rocks and sport before him : what signifies 
it if any living creature approaches nearer bis own person, 
where all k one vital glow ? The Indian even twines the 
forked serpent round liis hand unharmed, coppcr-colourcd 
like it, his veins as heated ; and the Brahmin cherishes 
life and disregards his own j)erRon as an act of his re- 
ligion— the religion of fire and of the sun! Yet how 
shall wo reconcile to this theory tlie constant ablutions 
(five times a day) of the Eastern nations, and the squalid • 
customs of some North(3rn people, the dirtiness of the 
llussians and of the Scotch ? Su 2 )ei'stition may i)erhaps 
account for the one, and 2 )overty and barbarism for the 
other.' 

Laziness has a great deal to do in the question, and this 
again is owing to a state of feeling sufficient to itself, and 
rich in enjoyment without the help of action. Clothilde 
(the finest and darkest of the Geiisam> girls) fixes herself 
at her door about noon (when bor day's work is done) 
her smile reflects back the brightness of the sun, she darts 
upon a little girl "with a child in her arms, nearly over- 
turns both, devours it with kisses, and then resumes her 
position at the door, with her hands behind her back and 
her shoe? down at heel. This slatternliness and negligence 
is the more remarkable in so fine a girl, and one whoso 
ordinary costume is a gorgeous picture, hut it is a part of 

* What a plague Moses Jiad with his Jews to make them “reform 
find live cleanly T’ To this day (ecixircling <o a learned traveller) 
the Jews, wherever soaltered, have an aversion to agriculture and 
almost to its products; and a Jewish girl will refuse to accept a 
flower — if you offer her u pit'ce of money, of jewelry or embroidery, 
.she knows well enough what 'to make of the proffered courtesy. 

Hacqnef s Travels in Carpathian &e. 
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tho cltaracter ; her dross would never have bo6n so Hch, if 
she could take more pains about it — they have no nervous 
or fidgety feeling .whether a thing is coming off or not : 
all their sensations, as it were, sit loose upon them. Their 
clothes are no part of themselves,— they even fling their 
limbs about as if they scarcely bclongo<l to them; the 
heat in summer requires the utmost freedom and airiness 
(which becomes a hal)it), and they have nothing tight- 
bound or straight-laced about Ihcir minds or bodies. The 
sapie girl in 'winter (for dull, cold '^vinter docs inhabit 
here” also) would have a scaldalefto (an earthen pan with 
coals in it) dangling at her wrists for four months 
together, without any sense of iiictmibi’anco or distraction, 

’ or any other feeling but of the heat it communicated to 
her hands. She docs not mind its chilling the rest of her 
body or disfiguring her hands, making her lingers look 
like " long purples ” — these children of nature ‘‘ take the 
good the gods provide them,” and trouble themselveK 
little about consequences or ajiptjarancos. Tlieii‘ tsolfwill 
is much stronger than their vanity— they have as little 
curiosity about others as concern for their good opinion. 
Two Italian peasants talking by the roadside will not so 
much as turn their heads to look at an English cariiago 
that is passing. They have no interest except in what is 
personal, sensual. Ilcneo they have as little tenacious- 
ness on the score of ppoj)erty as in the acquisition of 
ideas. They want neither. Their good spirits are food, 
clotliing^ and books to them. They iu‘e fond of comfort 
too, but their notion of it differs from ours — ours consists 
m accumulating the means of enjoyment, theirs is being 
free to enjoy, in the dear far mente. What need have they 
to encumber themselves with furniture or wealth or 
business, when all they require (for the most part) is air, 
a of grapes, bread, and stone-walls ? The Italians, 
gehpaily si)eaking, have nothing, do nothing, want 
nofl^i|g, — to the surprise of foreigners, who ask how they 
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live ? The men are too lazy to be thioyes, tho women to 
bo something ,©lso. The dependence of the. Swiss and 
English on their comforts, that is, on all appliances and 
means to boot,” as helps to enjoyment or hindrances to 
annoyance, makes them not only eager to procure different 
objects of accommodation and luxury, but makes them 
take such pains in their preservation add embellishment, 
andpe^ thorn so when acquired. A man,” says Yorick, 
finds an apple, spits upon it, and calls it his.” The 
more anyone finds himself clinging to material objects for 
existence or gratification, tho more ho will take a personal 
interest in them, and tho more will he clean, repair, 
polish, scrub,* scour, and tug at them without end, as if it 
were his own soul tliat he was keeping clear from spot or 
blemish. A Swiss dairymaid scours the very heart out of 
a wooden pail ; a scullion washes the taste as well as the 
wnrms out of a dish of brocoli. The wenches arc in like 
manner neat and ch an in their own persons, but insipid. 
The most coarse and ordinary furniture in Switzerland 
has more pains bestowed upon it to keep it in order than 
the finest works of art in Italy. There the pictures 
are suffered t<j moulder on the walls ; and the Claudes in 
the JDoria Palace at Kome arc black witli ago and dirt. 
We sot more store by them in England, where we hayo 
scarce any other sunshine ! At the common inns on this 
side the Simplon, tho ycry sheets have a character for 
whiteness to lose : the rods and testers of the beds are 
like a peeled w'and. On the opposite side you are thank- 
ful when you are not shown into an apartment resembling 
a three-stalled' stable, with horse-cloths for coverlids to 
hide the dirt, and beds of horsehair or withered leaves as 
harbourage for vermin. The more, the merrier; the 
dirtier, the warmer; live and let live, seem maxims 
inculcated by the climate. Wherever things are not kept 
carefully apart from foreign admixtures and contamina- 
tion, the distinctions of property itself will not, I con- 
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ceive, bo hold ‘exceedingly sacred. This feeling is strong 
as the passions are weak. A people that arc remarkable 
for cleanliness, will be b0 for industry, for honesty, for 
avarice, and mce versa. The Italians cheat, steal, rob 
(when they think it worth their while to do so) with 
licensed impunity ; the Swiss, who foci the value of 
property, and labour incessantly to acquire it, are afraid to 
lose it. At Brigg 1 first heard the cry of watchmen at 
night, which I had not heard for iiiauy months. I was 
reminded of the traveller who after wandering in remote 
countries saw a gallows near at hand, ;ind knew by this 
circumstance that he approached the confines of civiliza- 
tion. The police in Italy is both secret and severe, but it 
is directed chiefly to i)olitical and not to civil matters. 
Patriot sighs are heaved unheard in the dungeons of St. 
Angelo: the Neapolitan bandit breathes the free air of 
his native mountains ! 

It may by this tirno be conjectured why Catholics arc 
less cleanly than Protestants, -hccauso in fact they are less 
scrupulous, and swallow whatever is set before them hi 
matters of faith as well as other things. Protestants, as 
such, are captious and scrutinising, try to pick holes and 
find fault,— have a dry, moagi-e, penurious iinagiha^iion. 
Catholics are buoyed up over doubts and difficulties by a 
greater redundance of fancy, and make religion subservient 
to a sense of enjoyment. The one are for detecting and 
■weeding out all corruptions and abuses in doctidne or 
worship : the others enrich theirs with the dust and cob- 
webs of antiquity, and think their ritual none tlie worse 
for the tarnish of age. Those of the Catholic Communion 
are willing to take it for granted that cverytliing is right ; 
the professors of the Eoformed religion have a pleasure in 
believing that everything is wrong, in order that they 
may have to sot it right. In moials, again, Protestants 
are more precise than their Catholic brethren. The creed 
of the latter absolves them of half their duties, of all those 
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that are a clog on their inclinations, atones for all slips, 
and patclias up all deficiencies. But though this may 
make them loss censorious and sour, I am not sure that 
it renders them less in earnest in the part they do perform. 
When more is left to freedom of choice, perhaps the 
service that is voluntary will be purer and more effectual. 
That which is not so may as well he done by proxy p or 
if it does not come from the heart, may be suffered to 
exhale merely from the lips. If less is owing in this case 
to a dread of vice and fiiur of shame, more will proceed 
from a love of vii tuc, free from the least sinister construc- 
tion. It is asserted that Italian women are more gross*; 
I can boircvo it, and that they arc at the same time more 
refined than others. Their religion is in the same manner 
more sensual : but is it not to the full as visionary and 
imaginative aS any ? I have heard Italian women say 
things that others would not — it does not therefore follow 
that they would do them : partly because the knowledge 
of vice that makes it familiar rciidersi it indifferent ; and 
because the same masculine tone of thinking that enables 
them to confront vice, may raise them above it into a 
higher sjdiorc of sentiment. If their souses are more in- 
flammable, their i)assions (and their love of virtue and of 
religion among the rest) may glow with proportionable 
ardour. Indeed the truest virtue is that which is least 
susceptible of contamination from its opposite. I may 
admire a •Ilaidiael, and yet not swoon at sight of a danb. 
Why should there not he the same taste in morals as in 
pictures or poems ? Granting that vice lias more votaries 
hero, at least it has fewer mercenary ones, and this is no 
trifling advantage. As to manners, the Catholics must be 
allowed to carry it all over the world. The better sort 
not only say nothing to give you pain ; they say nothing 
of others that it woiild give them pain to hear repeated. 
Scandal and tittle-tattle are long banished from good 
society. After all, to be wise is to bo humane. What 
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would our English hlue-stochings say to this ? The fault 
and the excellence of Italian society is, that the shocking 
or disagreeable is not supposed to have an existence in 
the nature of things.^ 


The New School o f Reform- ; 

A Dialogue botwot ii a Halit ajalist and a Si'iilimciitaliBt.- 

Rationalist, IVluit is it you so particularly object to 
this school y Is there anything so very obnoxious in the 
doctrine of Utility, which thoy.profess ? Or in the design 
to bring about the gi'eatest possible good by the most 
efficacious and disinterested means ? 

Sentimentalist, Disinterested enough, indeed ; since their 
plan seems to be to sacrifice every individual comfort for 
the good of the wliolc. Can they find out no bettor ivay 
of making human life smooth and jdcasant, than by drying 
up the brain and curdling the blood *? I do not want 
society to resemble a Livinr/ Skeleton, whatever these 
“Job’s Comforters ” may do. They arc like the fox in 
the fable — they have no feeling themselves, and would 
2>orsuadc others to do without it. Take away the dulcc of 
the poet, and I do not see w^hat is to become of the utile. 
It is the common error of the human mind, of forgetting 
the end in the means. 

Rationalist, I sec you are at your Sentimentalities again. 
Pray, tell me, is it not their having ai>pliod this epithet 

^ The dirt and comparative want of conveniences among Catholics 
is often attributed to the number of their Saints’ days and festivals, 
which divert them from labour, and give them an idle and disorderly 
tUm of wind. 

2 I suspect this to* Ijave been hdd between Northcotc and the 
Author, or ratlier to have been formed out of some remarks which 
arose in the course of conversation , at Northcote’s. — En. 
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to some of your favourite speculatioiaB, tliat I^as excited 
this sudden burst of spleen against them ? 

Sentimeniedist, At least 1 cannot retort this phrase on 
those printed circnlarn which they throw down areas and 
iasten under knockers. But pass on for that. Answer ipo, 
then — What is there agreeable or ornamental in human 
life that they do not explode with fanatic rage ? What is 
there sordid and cynical that they do not eagerly catch at? 
What is there that delights others that does not disgust 
them ? What that disgusts others with which they are not 
delighted ? I cannot think that this is owing to philosophy, 
but to a sinister bias of mind ; inasmuch as a marked 
doficiefney of temper is a more obvious way of accounting 
for certain things than an entire superiority of under- 
standing. The ascetics of old thought they were doing 
God good service by tormenting tbenisclvcs and denying 
others the most innocent amusements. Who ch)ul)ts now 
that in this (armed as they were with texts and authorities 
and awful denunciations) they were really actuated by a 
morose and envious disposition, that had no capacity for 
enjoyment itself, or felt a malicious repugnance to the idea 
of it in any one else ? What in them took the garb of 
religion, with us imts on the scmblaiipo of philosophy ; 
and instead of dooming the heedless and refractory to hell- 
fire or the terrors of purgatory, our modern polemics set 
their disciples in tlui stocks of Utility, or throw all the 
elegant arts and amiable impulses of humanity into the 
limbo of Political Economy. 

Rationalist 1 cannot conceive what possible connection 
there can bo between the weak and mischievous enthu- 
siasms you speak of, and tho most onlighteucd reasoners 
of tho nineteenth century.. They would laugh at such 
a comparison. 

Sentimentalist Self-knowledge, is tho last thing which 
I should lay to tho charge of soi-^disant philosophers; but 
a man may bo a bigot without a particle of religion, a 
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monk or an In<iiiisitor in a plain ooat and professing the 
most liberal opinions. 

BationaltsL You still deal, as usual, in idle sarcasms 
and flimsy generalities. Will you descend to particulars, 
and state facts before you draw inferences from them ? 

Sentimentalist, In the first place, tlien, they are mostly 
Scotchmen — lineal descendants *of the C-ovenanters and 
Cameronians, and inspired with the true JohmKnox 
zeal for mutilating and defacing the caryed work of the 
sanctuary 

Rationalist. Hold, hold — this is vulgar prejudice and 
personality 

Sentimentalist. But it’s the fact, and I thought you 'called 
for facts. Do you imagine if I hear a fellow in Scotland 
abusing the Author of Wnmrlvy, who has five hundred 
hearts beating in his bosom, becaus(i there is no Ileligion 
in his works, and a fellow in Westminster doing the same 
thing because thoro is no Political Economy in tliem, that 
anything will prevent me from supposing that this is 
virtually the same Scotch pedlar with his pack of Utility 

at bia bach, wbotlier bo deals in tape and stays or in 
drawling compilations of histories and reviews ? 

Rationalist. 1 did not know you had such an affection 
for Sir Walter 

Sentimentalisf. I said the Author of Waverley, Not to 
like him w-ould bo not to love myself or human nature, of 
which he has given so many interesting specimens : though 
for the sake of that same human nature, I have no liking 
to Sir Walter. Those “ few and recent writers,” on the 
contrary, who by tlioir own account “ have discovered the 
true principles of the greatest happiness to the greatest 
numbers,” are easily reconciled to the Tory and the bigot, 
because they bore feed a certain superiority over him ; Wt 
they cannot forgive the great historian of life and man- 
ners, because he has enlarged our sympathy with human 
happiness beyond their pragmatical limits. They are not 
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even good haters for they hate not what degrades and 
afflicts, but whaf consoles and elevates the mind. Their 
plan is . to block out human happiness wherever they see a 
practicable opening to it. 

BatimuHkt But perhaps their notions of happiness 
differ from yours. -They think it should be regulated 
by the doctrine of Utility. Whatever is incompatible 
with this, they regard as spurious and false, and scorn all 
base compromises and temporary palliatives. 

Sentimentalist. Yes ; just as the religious fanatic thinks 
there is no salvation out of the pale of his own communion^ 
and damns without scruple every appearance of virtue 
and piety beyond it. l*oor David Deans ! how would ho 
have been surimsod to soo all his follies — his “right-hand 
defections and his left-hand compliances,” and his con- 
tempt for human learning, blossom again in a knot of 
sophists and x>rofcBsed illumines ! Sucli persons ai*o not 
to be treated as pbijosophers and motapliysicians, but m 
conc^eited sectaries and ignorant mechanics. In neither 
case is the intolerant ami proscribing spirit a deduction of 
pure reason, indillbroiit to consequences, but the dictate of 
presumption, prejudice, and spiritual pride, or a strong 
desire in tbc ei^kot to narrow the lu-iviicge of salvation to as 
small a circle as j)ossible‘, and in “ a few and recent writers ” 
to have the whole field of happiness and argument to 
themselves. The enthusiasts of old did all they could to 
strike the present existence from under our feet to give u« 
another-^-to annihilate our natural affections and worldly 
vanities, so as to conform us to the likeness of God : the 
modern sciolists offer us Utopia in lieu of our actual en- 
joyments ; for warm llesh-and-blood would give us a head 
of clay and a heart of steel, and conform us to theix* 
own likeness—*** a consummation not very devoutly to be 
wished !” Where is the use of getting rid of the trammels 
of superstition and slavery, if we are immediately to be 
handed over to these new ferrets and inspectors of a 
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Tdice-PMhsoj^y ; who pay domiciliary visits to the 
homan mind, catechise an expression, im|>ale a sentiment, 
put every enjoyment to the rack, leave you not a moment’s 
ease or respite, and imprison all the faculties in a round 
of cant phrases — the Shibboleth of a party ? They are 
far from indulging or oven tolerating the strain of exulting 
enthusiasm expressed by Spenser : — 

Whut more feli' iiy r,.nj fall to ctf-Minro 
Tliau to ciijoy dolij^hl with lilntity, 

’ And to be lord of all tlio works of luiturt; ? 

To in tb(i air from earth to hig^hcat sky. 

To f<‘p(l on flowers and w(;ods of jjloriouB feature. 

To taste whaUivi'i* thing doth i)k*ase tiic eye? . 

Who rests not pleased with such ho})piru)«s, 

Well worthy h<i to taste of wretchedness ! 

Without air or light, they grope thoir way underground, 
till they arc made ‘‘ fierce with dark keeping * their at- 
tention, confined to the same dry, hard, , mechanical sub- 
jects, which they have not the* power nor the will to 
exchange for the otluirs, frets and corrodes ; and soured 
and disappointed, they wreak their spite and mortification 
OB all aroun<l them. 

nationalist. I cannot but think your imagination runs 
away with your candour. Surely the writers you are 
so ready to inveigh against labour hard to correct errors 
and reform grievances. 

Sentimentalist. Yes ; because the one affords exercise 
for their vanity, and the other for their spleen. They 
are attracted by the. odour of abuses, and regale on fancied 
imperfections. But do you suppose they like anything 
else better than they do the Government Arc they bn 
any letter ^ teilns with their dwn families or friends ? 
I)o they not make the lives of every one they come near 
a torment to thorn, with their pedantic nations and cap- 
tious egotism ? Do they not quarrel with their neigh- 
boiQycs* placard their opponents, supplant tho^ on their 
* Bacon, in speaking of the 8f*lioohnen. 
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own side of the question? Are they not equally al war 
with the rich and the poor? And liaviog failed (for the 
present) in their project of cmliiering Icings^ do they not 
give scope to their troublesome, overbeflCl-irig humour, by 
taking upon them to snuh and . lecture the poor grath f 
Do they not wish to extend “ the" greatest happiness to the 
greatest numbers,” by putting a stop to population — to 
relieve distress ])y withholding charity, to remedy disease 
by shutting up hospibils? Is it not a part of their 
favourite scheme, their nostrum, their panacea, to prevent 
the miseries and casualties of human life by extinguishing 
it in the birth ? Do they not exult in the thought (and revile 
others who do not agree to it) of plucking the crutch from ‘ 
the cripple, and tearing off the bandages from the agonized 
limb ? Is it thus tlioy would gain converts, or make an 
effectual stand against acknowhdged ubusos, by holding 
up a picture of the opposite side, the most sordid, squalid, 
harsh, and rejmlsivc, that narrow' reasoning, a want of 
imagination, and a profusion of bile can make it ? There 
is not enough of evil already in the world, but wo must 
harden our feelings against the miseries that daily, hourly, 
present themselves to our notice, and set our faces against 
everything that promises to afford any one the least grati- 
fication or pleasure. This is their idea of a perfect ^ 
commonwealth : where each member performs his part in 
the machine, taking care of himself, and no more con- 
cerned about bis neighbours, than the iron and wood- 
work, the i)eg8 and nails in a spinning-jenny.- Good 
screw ! good wedge ! good tenpenny nail 1 Are they 
really in earnest, or are they bribed, partly by their 
interests, partly by the unfortunate bias of their minds, 
to play tho game into the adversary’s hands ? It looks 
like it ; and the Government gives them “ good ceillades ” 
*— Mr. Blackwood pats them on the back — Mr. Canning 
grants an interview and plays the amiable — Mr. Hobhouse 
keeps the peace. One of them has a place at the India 
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Hot^ : but then nothing is said against the India House, 
though the poor and pious Old Lady sweats and almost 
swoons at the conversations which her walls arc doomed 
to hear, but of Which she is ashamed to complain. One 
triumph of the School, is to throw Old Ladies into 
hysterics ! ^ The obvious (I should still hope not the 
intentional) effect of tho Westminster tactics is to put 
e^ery volunteer on tho same side hors de combat^ who is 
not a zealot of tho strictest sect of those they call Poli- 
tical Economists ; to come behind j’-ou with dastard, cold- 
blooded malice, and ti'ip up the heeds of those stragglers 
whom their friends and patrons in the Quarterly have 
• left still standing ; to * strip the cause of Eeform (out of 
seeming affection to it) of evcrytliing like a meaalMttnee 
with elegance, taste, decency, common sense, or polite 
literature (as their fellow-labimrers in the same vineyard 
had previously endeavoured to do out of acknowledged 
hatred) — to disgust the friends of humanity, t(3 cheer its 
enemies ; and for tho sake of. indulging their unbridled 
dogmatism, envy and uncharitableness, to leave nothing 
intermediate between the ITltra-Toryism of the c^ourtly 
scribes and their Ultra-Kadicalism — between the extremes 
of practical wrong and impracticable right. Their, our 
antagonists will be very well satisfied with this division 
of the spoil ; — give them tho oarlh, and any ono who 
chooses may take possession of the moon for them ! 

Rationalist You allude to their attacks on the Edin- 
burgh Remew f 

SenUmentalisL And to their articles on Scott^s Novels, 

^ Tbia ia not confined to Westminster. A certain Talking Potato 
(who is now ono of the praps of Church and State), when he first 
came to this country, used to frighten some respectable old gentle- 
women, who hiVited him to'supper, by asking for a slice of the log 
of the Saviour,” meaning a leg of Jamb ; or a bit of tlio Holy 
Ghost pie,” meaning a pigeon-pie on the table. Ill-nature and 
impertinence are, the same in all schools. [This was Mr.; J. W., 
Croker.l 
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on Hospitals, on National Distress, on Moore’s lAfe of 
Sheridan^ and on every subject of taste, feeling, or common 
Xiumanity. Sheridan, in particular, is termed “ an nnsuc« 
cossful adventurer.” How gently this Jacobin jargon 
will fall oBt ears polite ! This is what they call attacking 
principles and sparing persons ; they spare the persons 
indeed of men in power (who have places to give away), 
and attack the characters of the dead or the unsuccessful 
with impunity ! Sheridan’s brilliant talents, his genius, 
his wit, his political firmness (which all but they admire) 
draw forth no passing tribute of admiration ; his errors, 
his misfortunes, and his death (whicli all but they deplore) 
claim no pity. Tliis indeed would be to understand the 
doctrine of Utility to very little purpose, if it did not 
at the first touch w’ced from the breast every amiable 
weakness and imperfect virtue which had — never taken 
root there. But they make up for utter want of sympathy 
with the excellences or failings of others by a propor- 
tionable self-sufficiency. Sheridan, Fox, and Burke were 
mere tyros and s(?hoolboys in* politics compared to them, 
who are the “ mighty land-marks of these latter times ” 
— ignorant of those principles of “ the greatest happiness 
to the greatest numbers,” w^hich a few and recent writers 
have promulgated. It is one way of raising a pure and 
lofty enthusiasm, as to the capacities of the human mind, 
to scorn all that has gone before us. ’ Bather say, this 
dwelling with overacted disgust on common frailties, 
4ind turning away with impatience from the brightest 
points of character, is a discipline of humanity,” which 
should be confined as much as possible to the Westminster 
School. Believe me, their theories and their mode of 
enforcing them stand in the way of reform : their philo- 
sophy is as little addressed to the head as to the heart 
• — it is fit neither for man nor beast. It is not foimded 
on any sympathy witlj the secret yearnings or higher 
itendencies of man’s nature, but on a rankling antipathy 
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to whatever is already best. Its object is to offend — its 
^ory to find out and wound the tendcrest part What is 
not malice is cowardice, and not candour. They attack 
the weak and spare the strong, to indulge their ofiScious- 
nesB and add to their self-importance. Nothing is said 
in the Westmimter Beview of the treatment of Mr. Buck- 
ingham by the East India Company : it might lessen the 
writer’s sphere of utililij^ as Mr. Hall goes from Leicester 
to Bristol to save more souls I They do not grapple with 
the rich to wrcjst his superfluities from him (in this they 
might be foiled), but trample on the poor (a safe and pick- 
thank office) and wrench liis pittance from him with their 
logical instruments and lying arguments. Let them 
system succeed, as they pretend it would, and diffuse 
comfort and happiness around ; and they would imme- 
diately tuim against it as effeminate, insipid, and sickly ; 
for their tastes and understandings are too strongly braced 
to endure any but the most unpalatable truths and the 
bitterest ingredients. Their benefits arc extracted by this 
CaBsarean operation. Their hapj)irioss, iji short, is that — 
which will never be ; just as their receipt for a popular 
article in a newspaper or review, is one that will never bo 
read. Their articles are never read, and if they are not 
popular, no others ought to be so. The more any flimsy 
stuff is read and admired, and the more service it does to 
the sale of a journal, so much the more does it debauch 
the public taste, and render it averse to their dry and 
solid lucubrations. Thia is why they complain of the 
patronage of my Sentimentalities as one of the sins of the 
Edinburgh Beview ; and why they themselves are deter- 
mined to drench the town with the most unsavoury truths, 
without one drop of honey to swcotou the gall. Had they 
felt the least regard to the ultimate success of their prin- 
ciples — of “ the greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
bers,” though giving pain mighk bo one paramount and 
primary motive, they would have cQmbined this object 
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witli something like the comfort and accommodation of 
their unenlightened readers. 

Eationalist. I see no ground for this i)hilippic, except 
in your own imagination. 

' Sentimentalist Tell me, do they not abuse poetry, paint- 
ing, music ? Is it, tliink you, for the pain or the pleasure 
these things give'? Or because they are without eyes, 
ears, imaginations ? Is that an excellence in them, or 
the fault of these arts '? Why do they treat Shakespeare 
so cavalierly? Is there any one they would set up 
against him — any Sir Richard Blackinorc they patronise ; 
or do they prefer Racine, as Adam Smith did before 
them ? Or what are we to understand ? 

Bafionalist. I can answer for it, they do not wish to' 
pull down Shakespeare in order to set uj) Racine on tho 
ruins of his reputation. They think little indeed of 
Racine. 

SenLimenkdist. Or of Molicro either, I suppose ? 

liationallsL Not much. 

Sentimentalist, And yet these two contributed something 
to “ tho greatest happiness of the greatest numbers that 
is, to the amusement and dcliglit of a whole nation for 
the last century and a half. But that goes for nothing 
in the system of Utility, Avhich is satisfied with nothing 
short of the good of tho whole. Such benefactors of the 
species as Shakespeare, Racine, and Molicre, who sympa- 
thised with human character and feeling in their finest 
and liveliest moods, can expect little favour from ‘‘ those 
few and recent writers ” w'ho scorn tho Muse, and wlmse 
philosophy is a dull antithesis to human nature. Un- 
happy they . who lived before their time ! . Oh ! age of 
Louis XIV. and of Charles II., ignorant of the Jene s^aia 
quoi and of the agavoir vivre I Oh ! Baris built (till now) of 
mud ! Athens, Rome, Susa, Babylon, Palmyra — barbarous 
structures of a barbarous period — hide your diminished 
heads! Ye fens and dykes of Holland, yo mines of 

• s 2 
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Mexico, what are ye worth! Oh! bridges raised, palaces 
adorned, cities built, 'fields cultivated without skill or 
science, how came ye to exist till now ! Oh ! pictures, 
statues, temples, altars, hearths, tlie poet’s verse, and 
solemn-breathing airs, are ye not an insult on tho great 
principjes of ‘*fow and recent writers ?” How came ye 
to exist without their leave? Oh! Arkwright, unac- 
quainted with ^ C)h ! Sir Robert Peel, 

unversed in calico-printing ! Oh ! generation of U2)stai‘ts, 
wliat good couhl have happened before your time ? What 
ill can hai»j>en after it? 

Bafionalist. But at least you must allow the import- 
ance of first principles ? 

Sentmentalist, Much as I respect a dealer in marine 
stores, in old rags and iron: both the goods and tho 
principles are generally stolen. I see advertised in tho 
papers — Elements of Political Economy, by James Mill, 
and Principles of Political Economy, by John M^^Cul- 
loch. Will you tell me in this case, whoso are tho First 
Principles? which is the true Simon Pure? 

Strango ! that siicli diflVrence slioiiM be 
' ’Twixt Tweedh-dnni and Twimlle-dee ! 

Baiionalist You know make it a rule to discoun- 
tenance every attempt at wit, as much as the world in 
general abhor a punster. 

Sentmentalist. By your using the phrase, “attempts 
at wit,” it would seem that you admit there is a true and 
a false wit ; then why do you confound the distinction ? 
Is this logical, or even politic ? 

Baiionalist. The difference is not worth attending to. 

Sentimentalist. Still, I suppose, you have a great deal of 
this quality, ifiyou chose to exert it ? 

BationalisL I fancy not much. 

SentimentalisL And yet you take upon you to despise 
it ! I have sometimes thought that the great professors of 
he modem philosophy were hardly sincere in the eon- 
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tempt they express for poetry, painting, music, and the 
Fine Arts in general — that they were private amateure 
and prodigious proficients under the rose^ and, like other 

lovcis, hid their passion as a weakness — that Mr. M 

turned a barrel-organ — that Mr. P warbled delight-’ 

fully — that Mr. PJ had a manuscript tragedy by 

him, called The Last Man, which ho withheld from the 
public, not to compromise the dignity of philosophy by 
affording any one the smallest actual satisfaction during 
the term of his natural life. 

Rationalist. Oh, no ! you are quite mistaken in this sup- 
position, if you arc at all serious in it. So far from being 
proficients, or having wasted their time in these trifling 
pursuits, I believe not one of the persons you have named 
has the least taste or <;apacity for them, or any idea 
corresponding to them, except Mr. Bentham, who is fond 
of music, and says, with his usual bonhomie (which 
seems to increase with his age) that he does not see why 
others should not find an agreeable recreation in poetry 
and jminting.^ 

Sentimentalist, You are sure this cynical humour of 
theirs is not affectation, at least ? 

Rationalist, I am quite sure of it. 

Sentimentalist, Then I am sure it is intolerable presump- 
tion in them to think their want of taste and knowledge 
qualifies them to judge (ex caihedrd) of these Arts ; or is 
a standard by which to measure the degree of interest 
which others do or ought to take in them. It is the 
height of impertinence, mixed up with a worse principle. 

' Oao of tliem h«a printwi a poem entitled Hhodope, which, 
however, doee not eliow the least taste or capacity for poetry, or any 
idea corresponding to it. Had poetry serves to prove, the existence 
of good. If all poetry were like Rhodope^ the philosophic author 
might fulminate his anathemas against it (floods of ghastly, livid 
ire), as long ns he pleased : hut if this were poetry, there would 
be no occasion for so much anger: no one would read it or tiiink 
anything of it ! 
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As to the excesses or caprices of posthumous fame, like 
other commodities, it soon finds its level in the market. 
J)dur ojptimo is a tolerably general rule. It is not of 
forced or factitious growth. People would not trouble 
their heads about Shakespeare, if ho had given them no 
pleasure, or cry him up to the skies, if he had not first 
raised them there. The world are not grateful /or nothing, 
Shakespeare, it is tnio, had the misfortime to be born 
before our time, and is not one of “ those few and recent 
writers” who monopolize all true greatness and wisdom 
(though not the reputation of it) to themselves. Ho need 
not, however, bo treated with contumely on this account : 
the instance might be passed over as a solitary one. We 
shall have a thousand Political Economists, before we 
have another Shakespeare. 

Raiiomlist. Your mode of arriving at conclusions is 
very different, I confess, from the one to which I have 
been accustomed, and is too wild and desultory for me to 
follow it. Allow mo to ask in my turn, Do you not 
admit Utility to be the test of morals, as Keason is the 
test of Utility ? 

Sentimentalist. Pray, what definition have you (in. the 
School) of Ecason and of Utility ? 

Rationalist. Kay, they require no definition; the mean- 
ing of both is obvious. 

Sentimentalist. Indeed, it is easy to dogmatize without 
definitions, and to repeat broad assertions without under- 
standing them. Nothing is so convenient as to begin 
with gravely assuming our own infallibility, and we can 
then utter nothing but oracles, of*course. 

RatimalisL Whp,t is it you understand by Eeason ? 

Sentimentalist. It is your business to anstver the 
question ; hut still, if you choose, I will take the mus 
upon myself, and interpret for you. 

Rationalist, I have no objection if you do iHairly. 

^timentalut »You shall yourself be judge. Eeason, 
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with most people, means tlieir own opinion ; and 1 do not 
find yoxir friends a particular exception to the rule. Their 
dogmatical tone, their arrogance, their supercilious treat- 
ment of the pretensions of others, their vulgar conceit and 
satisfaction in their own vulgar tenets, so far from con- 
vincing me that they are right, convince me that they 
must be wrong (except by accident or by mechanically 
parroting others) ; for no one ever thought for himself, 
or looked attentively at truth and nature, that did not 
feel his own insufficiency and the difficulty and delicacy 
of his task. Self-knowledge is the first step to wisdom. 
The national Dmenlers (who took this title as a charac- 
teristic distinction, and who professed an entire superiority 
over prejudice and superstition of all sorts,) were as little 
di 82 )osod to have their opinions called in question a? any 
people I over know. One of their i)reachors thanked God 
publicly for having given them a liberal religion. So 
your Sciiool thank God in their hearts for having given 
them a liberal jfiilowiluj : though what with them passes 
for liberal is considered by the rest of the world as very 
much akin to illiberality. 

nationalist. May 1 beseech you to come to the point at 
once ? 

Sentimentalist. Wo shall bo there soon enough, without 
hurrying. Ileason, I conceive, in the sense that you 
would appeal to it, may signify any one of three things, 
all of them insufficient as tests and standards of moral 
sentiment, or (if that word displeases) of moral conduct : — 
1. Al^straot truth, as distinct from local iihprossions or 
individual partialities; 2. Calm inflexible seKwill, as 
distinct from passion ; 3. Dry matter of fact or reality, as 
distinot frotn sentimentality or poetry. 

notionalist. Let mo hear your objections; but do for 
once adhere to the track you have chalked out. 

Sentimentalisi. Thereafter as it happens.” You may 
drag your grating go-cart of crude assumptions and heavy 
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paralogisms along yonr narrow iron railway, if you please ; 
but let me diverge down primrose paths,” or break my 
.neck over precipices, as I think proper. 

RcAiowdisU Take your own course. A wilful mm 
must have his way. You demur, if I apprehend you right, 
to founding moral rectitude on the mere dictates of the 
Understanding. This I grant to bo the gi*and arcanum of 
the doctrine of Utility. I desire to know what other 
foundation for morals you will find so solid *? 

Sentimentalist, I know of none so flimsy. Wliatf 
would you suspend all the natural and j)iivatc affections 
on the more logical deductions of the Understanding, 
and oxenterate the former of all the foret), tenderness, 
and constancy they derive from habit, local nearness or 
immediate sympathy, because the last are contrary to the 
speculative reason of the thing? I am afraid such a 
speculative morality wdll end in speculation, or in some- 
thing worse. Ami to feel no more for a friend or a 
relative (say) than for an inhabitant of China or of the 
•Moon, because, as a matter of argument, or setting aside 
their connection with mo, and considered absolutely in 
themselves, the objects arc, perhaps, of equal value ? Or 
am I to screw myself up to feel as much for the Antipodes 
(or God knows who) as for my next-door neighbours, by 
such a forced intellectual scale ? The last is impossible ; 
and the result of the attempt will be to make the balance 
even by a diminution of our natural sensibility, instead of 
a universal and unlimited enlargement of our philosophic 
benevolence. * The feelings cannot be made to keep pace 
with our bare knowledge of existence or of truth ; nor can 
the affections be disjoined from the impressions of time, 
place, and circumstance, without destroying their vital 
principle. Yet, without the sense of pleasure and paih, I 
do not see what becomes of the theory of Utility, which 
first reduces everything to pleasure and pain, and then 
tramples upon and crushes these by its owa sovereign 
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will. Thooffectof this system is, like tko toncli of tlie *" 
torpedo, to cliill and paralyse. We notwithstanding find 
l)ersons acting upon it with Exemplary coolness and ^elf- 
complacency. Ckic of those subtilised savages ” informs 
another who drops into Ins shop that news is come of the 
death of his eldest daughter, adding, matter of boast — 

“ I am the only i^crson in the house \\ ho will cat any dinner 
to-day : they do not understand the doctrine of TJtilitij F I 
perceive this illustration is not quite to your taste. 

ItathnalisL Is it anything more than the old doctrine 
of the Stoics ? 

Sentmentalisf. I thought the system had boon wholly 
new — the notable project of a “ few and recent writers.” 

I could furnish you with another parallel passage in the 
Hypocrite,' 

Bationalist. Is it not as well, on any system, to suppress 
the indulgence of inordinate grief and violent passion, 
that is as useless to the dead us it is hiu’tful to the living V 

Sentimentalist, If w c coidd indulge our affections while 
they run on smoothly, and discard them from our breasts 
the instant they fail of their objects, it might bo welL 
But the feelings, the habitual and rooted sentiments of 
the soul, arc not the creatures of choice or of a fanciful 
theory. To take the utmost possible interest in an object, 
and be utterly and instantaneously indifferent to the loss 

' Old Lady Lamhcrt Como, coiuo : I you woukl follow his 
[Dr, Cantwell’s] j3receptsj, whose practice is (MiUformable to what ho 
teaches. Virtuous man ! Above all scnisuiil regards, he considers 
the world merely as n. eollectiou of dirt and i)ebbk*-stoii(!^s. How 
has he weaned me from temporal connections ! My lietirt is now st'i 
upon nodimg sublunary ; and, 1 thaiilc licavcn, I um so insensible to 
eveiytliing in this vain world, that I could sec you, my son, my 
daughter!^ my brothers, my grandchildren, all expire before me, and 
mind it no more than the going ont of so many snuffs of candle. ^ 

Charhtte. Upon my word, madam, it is a very humane dis- 
position you have been able to arrive at, and your family is much 
obliged to the Dwtor for his instructions. — Act. II. Scene 1. 
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♦of itj is not exactly in the order of human nature. We 
may blunt or extirpate our feelings altogether with 
proper study and pains, by ilbhuinour, conceit, and affec- 
tation, but not make them tlio ])laythings of a verbal 

paradox. I fancy if Mr. had lost a hundred pounds 

by a bad debt, or. if 'a lump of soot had fallen into his 
broth, it Avould have spoiled his diimer. The doctrine of 
Utility would not have come to his aid here. It is 
reserved for great and trying occasions ; or servos as an 
excuse for not affecting grief which its professors do not 
feel. Bo much for reason against passion. 

BationalifiL But if they do not pt'sscss all the softnoss 
and endearing charities of private life, they have the llmi- 
ness and unflinching hardihood of patriotism and devotion 
to the public cause. 

Sentimenialisf. That is what I have yet to learn. Tlioy 
are a kind of Ishmaelites, whoso liand is against others— 
what or who they arc for (except thcmsolvos) I do not 
know. They do not willingly come forward into the front 
nor even show thcinselvcR in the rear of the battle, but 
are very ready to donounco and disable those who are 
indiscreet enough to do so. They are not for precipi- 
tating a crisis, but for laying down certain general 
pinciples, which will do posterity a worl<J of good and 
themselves no harm. They arc a sort of occult reformers, 
and patriots incognito. They get snug places under 
Government, and mar pox^ular Elections — but it is to 
advance the good of tho cause. Their theories are as 
whole and as sleek as their skins, but that there is a 
certain jejunenoss and x)ovcrty in both which prevents their 
ever putting on a w'holesomo or comfortable appesiranco. 

BcUionalist, But at least you will not pretend to toiy 
the 'distinction (you just now hinted at) between things of 
real Utility and merely fanciful interest ? 

Sentimentalist No, I admit that distinction to tho full. 
I only wish you and others not to mistake it. 
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EatiomlisL I have not tho slightest guess at what you 
mean. ' 

SentimentalisL Is there any possible view of. the subject 
that has not been Canvassed over and over again in the 
School f Or do you pass over all possible objections as the 
dreams of idle enthusiasts ? Let me ask, Have you not a 
current dislike to anything in the shape of sentiment or 
sentimentality f for with you they are the same. Yet a 
thing and the cant about it are not the same. The cant 
about Utility does not destroy its essence. What do you 
mean by sentimentality ? 

Eationalisi. I do not know. 

Sentimentalist. Well : you complain, however, that things 
of tho greatest use in reality are not always of the greatest 
importance in an imaginary and nunantic point of view ? 

Eationalisi. Certainly ; this is the very pivot of all our 
wclbgroundod censure and dissatisfaction with poetry, 
novel-writing, and other tilings of that flimsy unmeaning 
stamp. 

Sentimentalist. It appears, then, that there are two 
standards of value and modes of apjireciation in human 
life, the one practical, the other ideal, — that that w'hich 
is of tho greatest moment to the Understanding is often 
of little or none at all to the Fancy, and vice versa. Why, 
then, force these two standards into one ? Or make the 
Understanding judge of what belongs to the Fancy, any 
more than the Fancy judge of what belongs to the 
Understamding ? Poetry would make bad mathematics, 
mathematics bad i^octry: why jumble them together 
Leave things, that are so, separate. Cuique tribuito suum. 

Eationalisi. I do not yet comprehend your precise drift. 

Sentimentalist. Nay, then, you will not. It is granted 
that a certain thing, in itself highly useful, does not 
afford as much pleasure to tho imagination, pr oxoito ad 
much interest as it ought to do, or as some other thing 
which is of loss real and practical value. But why <mght 
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a to excite this degree of interest, if it is not its nature to 
do so? Why not set it down to its proper account of 
Utility in any philosophical estimate— let it go for what 
it is worth there, valeat quantum ra^c^—and let the other 
less worthy and (if you will) more meretricious object be 
left free to produce all the sentiment and emotion it is 
capable of, and which the former is inadequate to, and its 
value be estimated accordingly ! 

BaiionaUst. Will you favour me with an illustration — 
with anything like common sense ? 

SentimentedisL A table, a chair, a fre-shovel, a Dutch- 
stove are useful things, but they do not excite much senti- 
ment —they are not confessedly the poetry of human life, 

Rationatisf . No. 

Seniimentolut. Why, then, endeavour to make them so ; 
or in other w^ords, to make them more than they are or 
can become? A lute, a sonnet, a picture, the sound of 
distant bells can and do excite an emotion, do appeal to 
the fancy and the heart (excuse this antiquated phrase- 
ology !) — why, then, grudge them the pleasure they give 
to tho human mind, and which it seems, on the very face 
of the argument, your objects of mere df)uiiright Utility 
(which are not also ohjccts of Imagination) cannot? Why 
must I come to y<.»ur shop, thougli yon expressly tell me 
you have not the artiedo I w^ant? Or why swear, witli 
Lord looter in tlje Tale of a Tub^ that your loaf of brown 
bread answers all tho purposes of mutton ? Why deprive 
life of what cheers and adonis, more than of what supporis 
it ? A chair is good to sit in (as a matter-of-fact), a table 
to write on. a fire to warm oneself by — No one disputes 
it ; but at tho same time I want something else to amuse 
and occupy my mind, something that stirs the breath of 
fancy, something that but to tbink of is to foel an interest 
in. Besides my automatic existence, I have another, a 
sentimental one, which must bo nourished and supplied 
with proper food. This end the more circunistance ;of 
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practical or real Utility does not answer, and therefore is 
so far good for nothing. 

BaiionaUst But is it not to be feared that this preference 
should bo carried to excess, and that tho essential should 
be neglected for the frivolous ? 

Setitimentalist I sec no disposition in mankind to neglect 
the essential. Necessity has no choice. They pursue 
tho mechanical inccliauically, as puss places herself by tho 
fireside, and snuffs up the warmth : — they dream over tho 
romantic ; and when their di’oimis are golden ones, it' is 
pity to disturb them. There is as little danger as possible 
of excess here ; for the interest in things merely ideal can 
be only in proportion to the pleasure, that is, the real 
benefit w'hich attends them. A calculation of consequences 
may deceive, the impulses of passion may hurry us away : 
sentiment alone is infallible, since it centres and reposes 
on itself. Like mercy, its quality is not strained : it 
droppeth as tho gentle dew from heaven upon tho place 
beneath I’* 

nationalist. You have asked me what Eeason is : may I 
ask you what it is that constitutes Sentiment ? 

Sentimentalist. 1 have told you what Beason is : you 
should tell mo what Sentiment is. Or I will give your 
learned professors and profound Encyclopedists, who lay 
down laws for tho human mind without knowing any of 
tho springs by which it acts, five years to make even a 
tolerable guess at what it is in objects that produces the 
fine flower of Sentiment, and what it is that leaves only 
•the husk and stalk of Utility behind it. 

Eatwnalist. They arc much obliged to you, but I fancy 
their time is better employed. 

Smtimentalist. What ! in ringing tho changes on the 
49amc cant phrases, one .after tho other, in newspapers 
reviews, lectures, octavo volumes, examinations, and 
pamphlets, and seeing no more of the matter all the while 
than a blind horse in a mill ? 
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BcUiondkt, I liave already protested against this 
personality. But surely you wo^d not put fiction on a 
par with reality ? 

SeTttmentalisL My good friend, let me give yot| an 
instance of my way of thinking on this point. I met 
Dignum (the singer) in the street the other day : he was 
humming a tune; and his eye, though quenched, was 
smiling. I could scarcely forbear going up to speak to 
him. Why so? I Lad seen him in the year 1702 (the 
first time 1 ever was at a play), with Suett and Miss 
Eomanzini and some others, in No Soncf No Supper ; and 
ever since, that bright vision of iny childhood has played 
round my fancy with unabated, vivid delight. Yet the 
whole was fictitious, your cynic philosoi)hers will say. I 
wish there were but a few realities that lasted so long, 
and were followed with so little? disappointment. The 
imagimry is what wc conceive to be : it is reality that 
tantalises us and turns out a fiction — that is the false 
Fieri mel ! 

Baiionalist. But the Political Economists, in directing 
the attention to “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
numbers,” wish to provide for the solid comforts and 
amelioration of human life. 

Sentimental, ist. Yes, in a very notable way, after their 
fashion. I should not expect from men who are jealous 
of the mention of anything like enjoyment, any great 
anxiety about its solid comforts. Theirs is a very com- 
fortable theory indeed ! They would starve the poor 
outright, reduce their wages to what is barely necessary 
to keep them alive, and if they cannot work, refuse them a 
morsel for charity. If you hint at any other remedy but 
‘‘the grinding law of necessity” suspended in terror em 
over the poor, they are in agonies and think their victims 
are escaping them : if you talk of the pressure of Debt and 
Taxes, they regard you as a very commonplace person 
indeed, and say they can show you cases in the reign of 
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Edward III. wliero, witLout any reference to Debt or 
Taxes, tb© price of labour was tripled— after a plague I 
So full is their imagination of this desolating doctrine, 
that secs no hope of good but in cutting off the species, 
that they fly to a pestilence as a resource against all 
our difficuUics -if wo had but a pestilence, it would 
demonstrate all their theories I 

Rationalist. Leave 1‘olitical ‘Economy to those who 
profess it, and come back to your mystical metaphysics. 
Do you not place actual sensations before sentimental 
refinements, and think the former the first things to bo 
attended to in a sound moral system ? 

Senimentallst. 1 place the heart in the centre of my 
moi-al system, and the senses and the understanding are 
its two extremities. You leave nothing but gross, mate-' 
rial objects as the ends of ]>ursuit, and the dry, formal 
(jalculations of the understanding as the means of ensuring 
them. Is this enough? Is man a mere animal, or a 
more machine for philosophical experiments ? All that is 
intermediate between these two is sentiment : I do not 
wonder you sometimes feel a vacuum, which you endeavour 
to fill up with spleen and misanthropy. Can you divest 
the mind of habit, memory, imagination, foresight, will ? 
Can you make it go on jdiysical sensations, or on abstract 
reason alone? Not without making it over again. As 
it is constituted, reflection i^ccalls what sense has once 
embodied ; imagination weaves a thousand associations 
round it,, time endears, regret, hope, fear, innumerable 
shapes of uncertain good still hover near it. I hear the 
sound of village bells— it “opens all the cells where 
memory slept ” — I see a w^cll-known prospect, my eyes are 
dim with manifold recollections. What say you? Ami 
only as a rational being to bear the sound, to see the 
object with my bodily sense ? Is all the* rest to be 
dissolved as an empty delusion, by the potent spell of 
unsparing philosophy? Or rathor, have not a thoustfhd 
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ml foclingg and incidents hung upon these impressions, 
of which such dim traces and doubtful suggestions aro all 
that is loft? And is it not better that truth and nature 
fihotild speak this imperfect but heartfelt language, than 
bo entirely dumb? And should w^o not preserve and 
'Chferish this precious link that connects together the finer 
essence of our past and future being by some expressive 
symbol, rather than suffer all that cheers and sustains life 
to fall into the dr(‘gs of matcinal sensations and blindfold 
ignorance ? There, now, is half a definition of Sentiment ; 
for the other half we must wait till we see the article in 
the Scotch Bncyrlopedia on the subject. To deprive man 
of sentiment, is to d(‘prive him of all that is interesting to 
himself or others, except the present object and a routine 
of cant phrases, and to turn him into a savage, an 
automaton, or a Political Economist. Nay more, if we 
aro to foci or do nothing for which we cannot assign a 
precise reason, why w^e cannot so much as walk, speak, 
hear, or see, without the same unconscious, implicit faith 
— ^not a wwd, not a sonteuce but hangs together by 
A number of imperceptible links, and is a bundle of 
prejudices and abstractions. 

Rationalist, 1 can make nothing of you or your align- 
ments. 

Sentimental isL All I would say is, that you cannot take 
the measure of human nature with a pair of compasBcs or 
a slip of 2 )archment : nor do I think it . an auspicious 
opening to the new Politual Millennium to begin with 
sotting our faces against all that has liithcrto kindled the 
enthusiasm, or shutting the door against all that iDoay 
in future give pleasure to the world. Your Elysium 
resembles Danio's Inf ano — “Who enters there must leave 
all hope behind !” 

RationaliH, The poets have spoiled you for all rational 
.and sober views of men and society. 

SmtimentaUet, 1 had rather bo wrong ;^ith them, than 
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2‘iglit with some other persons that I conld mention. I 
do not think you have shown much tact or consecutiveness 
of reasoning in your defence of the system : but you have 
only to transcribe the trite arguments on the subject, set 
your own and a booksellcr\s name to them, and pass off 
for the head of a scliool and one of the great lights of 
the age ! 


On the QuaUficatiom Necesmry to Success in Life, 

It is curious to consider the diversity of mcn^s talents, 
and the causes of tJicir failure or success, which are not 
less numerous and contradictory tlian their pursuits in 
life. !Fqrtuno does not always smile on merit : — “ The 
mco is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong :” 
and even where the candidate for wealth or hononi*s 
succeeds, it is as often, perhaps, from the qualifications 
which he wants as from th(jse which he possesses ; or the 
eminence which ho is lucky eiiotigli to attain is owing 
to some faculty or acquirement w^hich neither he nor 
anybody else suspected. There is a balance of power in 
the human mind, by which defects frequently assist in 
furthering our views, as superfluous excellences are con- 
verted into the nature of impediments ; and again, there 
is a continual substitution of one talent for another, 
through which wc mistake the aj)pcarance for the reality, 
and jndg€> (by implication) of the means from the end. 
So a Minister of State wields the House of Commons by 
Ms manner alone; while his friends and Ms foes are 
equally at a loss to account for his influence, looking for 
it in vain in the matter or stylo of his speeches. So the 
air with which a celebrated barrister waved a white 
cambric handkerchief passed for eloquence. So the 
buffoon is taken for a wit. To bo thought wise, it is for 
the most part only to seem so ; and the noisy demagogue 

T 
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is easily translated, by the popular voice, into the orator 
and patriot. Qualities take tbeir colour ivom those that 
i are next them, as the camoleon borrows its hue from the 
' nearest object ; and unable otherwise to grasp the phantom 
of our choice or our ambition, wo do well to lay violent 
^ands on something else within our reach, which bears a 
general resemblance to it ; and tho impression of whiclt, 
in proportion as tbe thing itself is cheap and worthless, 
is>likely to bo gross, obvious, striking, and effoctual, Tho 
way to secure success is to bo more anxious about obtain- 
ing than about deserving it ; tlic surest hindrance to it is 
to have too high a standard of refinement in our own 
minds, or too high an opinion of the discernment of the 
public. Ho who is determined . not to bo satisfied witli 
anything short of perfection, will never do anything at 
all, either to please himself or others. The question is 
not what we ought to do, but what wo can do for tho 
best. An excess of modesty is in fact an excess of pride, 
and more hurtful to tho individual, and less advan- 
tageous to society, than tho grossest and most unblushing 
vanity — 

\ Aspiring to he gods, if angels fell, 

I Aspiring to bo angeln, men rebel. 

If a celebrated artist in our day had stayed to do justice 
to his princii)al figure in a generally admired painting, 
before he had exhibited it, it would never have soon tho 
light. He has passed on to other things more within 
his power to accomplish, and more wdthiii the oompetence 
of the spectators to understand. They see what he has 
done, w^hich is a great deal — they could not havo judged of, 
or given him credit for the ineffahle idea in his own mind, 
whidb^c might vainly have devoted his whole life in 
to embody. The picture, as it is, is good 
tstmm for the age and for tho public. If it had l^en 
ted'' hotter, its merits would have been thi’own away ; 
i£4l»|lKtd been ten times bettor in the more refined and 
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lofty oonoeption of diaracter and sentiment, and liad 
failed in tbo more palpable appeal to the senses and pi?o- 
judices of the vulgar, in tbo usual “ appliances and means 
to boot,” it would never have done. The work might , 
have been praised by a few, a very few, and the artist 
himself have pined in penury and neglect. Mr. Words- 
worth has given us tiro essence of poetry in his works 
without the machinery, the apparatus, of poetical diction, 
the theatrical pomp, the conventional ornaments ; and we 
sec wdiat ho has made of it. The way to fame through 
merit alone, is the iian‘owest, the steepest, longest, 
the hardest of all otliers — (that it is tlie most certain and 
lasting, is even a doubt) — ^thc most sterling reputation is, 
after all, but a species of imposture. As for ordinary 
cases of success and failure, they depemd on the slightest 
shades of character or turn of accident — ‘‘ some trick not 
worth an egg ” — 

There’s but tlie twinkKiig of a star 
Betwixt a man of j)oaco and war ; 

•A tliicf and justice, fool and knavti, 

A hu/ling odiccr and a slave ; 

A crafty lawyer and ])ifk-pockot, 

A gi’cat philosopher and a blockhead ; 

A formal preacher and a pkiyor, 

A. leaniM jdiysician and iiiunslaycr. 

Men arc in numberless instances qualified for certain 
things for no other reason than because they are qualified 
for nothing else. Negative merit is the passport to 
negative success. Tn common life, the narrowness of our 
ideas and ap2)otites is more favourable to the accom- 
plishment of our designs, by confining our attention and 
ambition to one single object, than a greater enlargement 
of comprohonfsion or susceptibility of taste, which (as far 
as the tx'ammels of custom and routine of business are 
concerned) only operate as diversions to our ensuring the 
mam citance ; and, ovexi in the pui’suit of arts and science, 

T 2 
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a dull plodding fellow will often do better than one of a 
more mercurial and fiery cast — tho mere unconsciousness 
of his own deficiencies, or of anything beyond what ho 
himself can do, reconciles him to his mechanical progress, 
and enables him to perform all that lies in his x)ower 
with labour and patience. Ily being content with medio- 
crity, ho advances beyond it ; whereas tlic man of greater 
taster or genius may be supposed to fling down his j)cii or 
pencil in despair, liannted with tlie idea of unattainable 
excellence, and ends in being nothing, becaiiso ho cannot 
be every tlijpg at once. Those even who Jiavo done the 
greatest things, wei'o not always 2 >ci‘liaps tlic greatest men. 
To do any given work, a ruau slioiild not ho gi’catcr in 
himself than the work he has to do ; the faculties which 
he has beyond this, will hv. fund ties to Jet, either not used, 
or used idly and unprofitably, to hinder, not to hclj). To 
do any one tiling best, there should lx? an exclusiveness, 
a concentration, a bigotry, a blindness of attachment to 
that one object ; so that the widest range of knowledge 
and most diffusive subtlety of intellect Avill not uniformly 
produce the most beneficial results;-- and the performanco 
is very frequently in tho inverse I’atio, not only of the 
jirotensioiis, as we might superficially conclude, but of tho 
real capacity. A part is greater than the whole : and this 
old saying seems to hold tnie in moral and intellectual 
questions also — in nearly all that relates to the mind of 
man, which cannot embrace the whole, but only a part. 

I do not think (to give an instance or tw^b of what 
I moan) tliat Milton’s mind was (so to s|)eak) greafer 
than the Paradise Lost; it was just big enough to fill 
that mighty mould ; the shrine contained the Godhead. 
Shakespeare’s genius was, I should say, greater than any- 
thing he has done, because it still soared free and uncon- 
finod beyond whatever ho undertook — ran over and could 
not be ** constrained by mastery ” of his subject. Gold- 
smith, in his Retaliation^ celebrates Burke as one who- 
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was kept back in Lis dazzling, wayward career, by the 
supererogation of his talents — 

Though oquiil to all thiugi?, for all things unfit, 

I'oo nice for a slatesman, too proud for a wit. 

Dr. Johnson, in Boswell’s L//e, tells us that the only 
2 >ersou whoso conversation ho ever sotujht for improve- 
ment was George Bsalmanazar : yet who knows any- 
thing of this (ixtraordinary man now, hut that ho wrote 
about twenty voluiiitis of the Vnitersal History — invented 
a Formosan aljihahct and vocabulary — being a really 
learned man, contrived to pass for an impostor, and died 
no one knows liow or where ! The well-known Author 
of the Enquiry conceruiihj Political Justice, in conversation 
has nut a word to tlirow at a dog ; all the stores of his 
understanding or genius he rciscrves for .his books, and he 
has need of them, otherwise there would be hiatus in 
manuscriptis, lie says little, and that little were bettor 
left alone, being both dull and nonsensical ; his talk is as 
flat as a pancake, there is no leaven in it, he has not dough 
enough to make a loaf aud a cake ; ho has no idea of any- 
thing till ho is 'svound up, like a clock, not to speak, but 
to write, and then lie soeins like a person risen from sleep 
or from the dead. The Author of the Diversions of Pmieif 
on the other hand, besides being the inventor of the 
theory of grammar, \vas a politician, a 'wit, a master of 
conversation, and overflowing with an iniermindble hahhle : 
that fellow had cut and come again in him, and 
Tongue with a gamidi of braUis ; 

but it only served as an excuse to cheat i) 08 tority of the 
definition of a verb, by one of those conversational rmes 
de guerre by which he put oft’ his guests at Wimbledon 
with some tcazing equivoque which he would explain the 
next time they met, and made him die at last with a 
aaostrum in his moutli ! The late Professor Person wfcs 


^ Horuc Tooke. — E d. 
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said to be a match for the Member for Old Sarum in 
argument and raillery : he was a profound scholar, and 
had wit at will — yet what did it come to ? His jests have 
evaporated with the marks of the wine on the tavern table ; 
the page of Thucydides or iEscliylus, which Avas stamped on 
his brain, and which he could read thoro vdth equal 
fapility backwards or forwards, is contained after his 
death, as it was while ho lived, just as well in the volume 
on the library shelf. The man of perhaps the greatest 
ability now living is the one wlio has not only done the 
least, but who is actnally incapable of ever doing any- 
thing ’wortliy of him — unless he had a hundred hands to 
wiuto with, and a hundred mouths to utter all that it hatli 
entered into his heart to conceive, and centuries before 
him to embody the endless volume of his waking dreams. 
Cloud rolls over* cloud; one train of thought suggests 
and is. driven away byanollier; theory after theory is 
spun out of the hovels of his brain, not like the spider's 
web, compact and round, a citadel aiid a snare, built for 
mischief and for use ; but like the gossamer, stretched 
out and entangled without end, clinging to every casual 
object, flitting in the idle air, and glittering only in the 
ray of fancy. No subject can come amiss to him, and he 
is alike attracted and alike indifferent to all — ho is not 
tied down to any one in particular — but floats from one to 
another, his mind cverywdiero finding its level, and feeling 
no limit hut that of thought — now soaring with its head 
above the stars, now treading with fairy feet among flow'ers, 
now winnowing the air with winged words — passing from 
Duns Scotus to Jac(b Behmen, from the Kantean philo- 
sophy to a conundrum, and from the Apocalypse to an 
acrostic — taking in the whole range of poetry, painting, 
wit, history, politics, metaphysics, criticism, and private 
scandal — every question giving birth to some new thought, 
and every thought ‘‘ discoursed in eloquent music,” that 
lives only in the ear of fools, or in the report of absent 
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friends. Set liim to write a book, and ho belies all that 
has been ever said about him — 

Ten thousand ideas filled his mind, 

But with the clouds they fled, and left no ti-ace behind. 

Now there is , w ho never had an idea in his life, 

and who therefore has never been ju'evciitcd by the fas- 
tidious refinements of self-knowledge, or the dangerous 
seductions of the Muse, from succeeding in a number of 
things which he has attorn2)ted, to the utmost extent of 
his dullness, and contrary to the advice and opinion of ail 
liis friends. He lias written a l)i»ok without being able 
to spell, by dint of asking questions — has painted dra- 
peries with great exactness, whi(h Lave, passed for finished 
portraits — daubs in an unaccouii table figure or two, with 
a background, and on due deliberation calls it history— 
he is dubbed an Associate after being twenty times black- 
balled, wins his way to the highest honours of the 
Acadtany, through all the gradations of discomfiture and 
disgrace, and may end in being made a foreign Count! 
And yet (such is the principle of distributive justice in 
matters of taste) he is just wlicrc ht; w as. We judge of 
men not by Avluit tiny do, but by wliat they are. Non ex 
quolihet lujnofii Mevcuiim, Having once got an idea of — — , 
it is impossible that anything ho can do should ever alter 
it — though ho were to paint like Tlaj)hael and Michael 
Angelo, no one in tJic secret would give him credit for it, and 
“though' ho had all kuowledgo, and could speak with the 
tongues of angels,” yet without genius he would be 
nothing. The original sin of being what he is, renders 
his good works and most meritorious efforts null and void. 
“ You cannot gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 

Nature still prevails over art. You look at , as you 

do at a curious machine, wliich performs certain puzzling 
operations, and as your surprise ceases, gradually unfolds 
other i>oweTB which you would little expect — but do what 
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it willj it is but a machine still ; the thing is without 
a soul ! 

Bespicefincm is the groat rule in all i)ractical pursuits : 
to attain our journey’s end, wc should look little to the 
right or to the loft ; tlie knowledge of excellence as often 
deters and distracts, as it stimulates the mind to exertion ; 
and hence w'o may see some reason, why the general 
diffusion of taste and liberal arts is not always accom- 
panied with an increase of individual genius* 

As there is a degree of dullness and plilegm, ^V'hicll, in 
the long run, sometimes succeeds bettor tlnm the more 
noble and aspiring imjuiLs(5S of our nature (as the beagle 
by its sure tracing overtakes tlie Ixmnding stag), so there 
is a degree of animal sj)irits and showy aoeomplishmont, 
which enables its possessors ‘‘to get the start of the 
niajcstic world,” and bear tlie palm alone. How often do 
wc sec vivacity and imptu'tinenee mistaken for wit ; fluency 
for argument ; sound for sense ; a loud or musical voice 
for eloq^uence! Impudence again is an equivalent for 
courage ; and the as.sumj>tion of nicjrit and the possession 
of it are too often considered as one and the same thing. 
On the other hand, simplicity of manner reduces the 
person who cannot so fju* forego his native disposition 
as by any effort to shako it off, to pcrfiHit insignificance 
in the eyes of the vulgar, who, if you do nf>t seem to doubt 
your own pretensions, will never question them ; and on 
the same iirinciple, if you do not try to palm yourself on 
them for what you are not, will never be persuaded that 
you can be anything. Admiration, like mocking, is 
catching: and the good opinion w'hich gets abroad of us 
begins at home. If a man is not so much astonished at 
his own acquirements — as proud of and as delighted 
with the bauble, as others would bo if put into sudden 
possession of it, they hold that true desert and ho mu^t l)o 
strangers to each other : if he entertains an idea beyond 
his own immediate profession or pursuit, they think very 
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wisely ho can know nothing at all : if he does not play 
off the quack or the coxcomb upon them at eyery step, 
liiey arc confident he is a dunce and a fellow of no pre-r 
teuBions. It has been sometimes made a matter of surprise 
that Mr. Pitt did nut talk politics out of the House ; or 
that Mr. Fox conversed like any one else on common 
subjects ; or that Sir Walter Scott is fonder of an old 
Scotch ditty or antiquarian record, than of listening to 
the praises of the Author of Wnvcrlcy. On the contrary, 
I cannot conceive how any one Avho fi^els conscious of 
certain pow(U’s, should always bo labouring to convince 
others of the fact ; or how a 2 )erson, to whom, theij' 
exercise is as tVuniliar as tlie breath he draws, should 
think it worth his while to eoiivine<‘ them of what to him 
must seem so very sim 2 >lc, and at the same time so very 
evident. 1 should not wonder, however, if the Author of 
the Scotch Novels laid an undue stress on the praises of 
the Monastery. We nurse the rickety child, and prop up 
our want of self-confidence by the opinion of friends. A 
man (unless he is a fool) is never rain but ^vhcn bo 
stands in need of the tribute of adulation to strengthen 
the hollowness of his ]>retcJision.s ; nor conceited but when 
he can find no one to flatter him, and is oldiged secretly 
to panqier his good opinion of himself,’ to make up for the 
want of sympathy in others, A damned author has the 
highest sense of his own merits, and an inexpressible con- 
tempt for the judgincmt of his contemporaries ; in the 
same manner that an actor who is hissed or hooted from 
the stage, creeps into exquisite favour with himself, in, 
proportion to tho bliiulncss and injustice of the public. 
A prose- writer, who has been severely handled in the 
Poviows, will try to persuade himself that there is nobody 
else who can write a u ord of English : and wo have seen 
a poet of our time, whose works have been much, but not 
(as he thought) sufficiently admired, undertake formally 
to prove that no poet, who deserved the name of one, 
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was ever popular in liis lifetime, or scarcely after hia 
death ! 

‘ There is nothing that floats a man sooner into the tide 
of reputation, or oftenci* joassos current for genius, than 
what might be called eomtitiiiional talent, A man with* 
out this, whatever may bo his worth or real powers, will 
no more get on in the world than a leaden Mercury will 
fly into the air ; as any pretender witli it, and with no 
one quality beside to recommend him, will be sure either 
to blunder upon success, or will set failure at defiance. 
By constitutional talent I mean, in general, the warmth 
and vigour given to a man’s ideas and pursuits by his 
bodily siani'im, by nuiro j»hysical organization. A weak 
mind in a sound body is better, or at least more profitable, 
than a sound mind in a weak and crazy conformation. 
How many instances might I quote 1 Lot a man have a 
quick circulation, a good digestion, the bulk, aii<l thews, 
and sinews of a man, and tlie alacrity, the unthinking 
confidence inspired by those ; and w ithout an atom, a 
shadow of th() wena dlcinlor, he shall strut and swagger 
and vapour and j'osth; his w'ay through life, and have the 
uj)pcr-hand of tlioso who are his betters in everything 
but health and strength. ITis jests shall bo echoed 
wdth loud laughter, because his owm lungs begin to crow 
like chanticleer, before ho has uttered them ; wLilo a little 
hectic nervous humourist shall stammer out an admirable 
conceit tliat is damned in the doubtful delivery — vox 
faunhus her, sit . — The first shall tell a story as long as his 
arm, without interruption, while the latter stops short in 
his attempts from mere weakness of chest : the one shall 
be empty and noisy and successful in argument, putting 
forth the most commonplace things “with a confident 
brow and a tbreng of words, that come with mere than 
impudent sauciness from him,” while the latter shrinks 
from an observation “ too deep for his hearers,” into the 
delicacy and unnoticed retirement of his own mind. The 
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one shall never feel the want of intoUectnal resources, 
because ho can hack his opinions with liis person; the 
other shall lose the advantages of mental superiority, seek 
to anticipate contempt by giving oflenco, court mortifica- 
tion in -despair of popularity, and even in the midst of 
public and private admiration, extorted slowly by incon- 
trovertible proofs of genius, shall never got rid of the 
awkward imc^asy sense of personal weakness and insig- 
nificance, contracted by early and long-continued habit. 
What imports the inward to the outward man, when it is 
the last tliat is the general and inevitable butt of ridicule 
or object of adinir.ition ? It lias been said that a good 
facG is a letter of reconunendatiom i>nt the finest face 
will not carry a man faj*, niut^ss it is set nj>on an active 
body, and a stout pair of shoulders. Jduj countenance is 
the index of a mail's talents aial attainments : his figure is 
the criterion of his progress through life. We may have 
seen faces that spoke “ a sold as fail* — 

liriglit an ilic chihheu of yon azure sLcen ” — ■ 
yet that met with hut an indifierent reception in the 
world — and that being supported by a couple of spindle- 
shanks and a ivcak stomacli, in fulfilling what was 
exiiocted of tliem, 

Hat, and slaamrd their \vorfcilji]»pcrs. 

Hence the successes of such persons did not correspond 
with their deserts. There was a natural contradiction 
between the physiognomy of their minds and bodies ! 
The phrase, “ a good-looking man,” ihcaiis difierent things 
in town and country ; and artists have a separate standard 
of beauty from other pcoi>le. A country-s<piiro is thought 
good-looking, who is in good condition like his horse: a 
<^ountry-farmcr, to take the neighbours’ eyes, must seem 
stall-fed, like the prize-ox ; they ask, “ how ho cuts up in 
the caul, how he tallows* in the kidneys.” The 
recommendation face, in general, is not one that expresses 
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the finer movements of tlionglit or of the soul, but that 
makes part of a vigorous aud healthy form. It is one 
in which Cupid and Mars take up their quarters, rather 
than Saturn or Mercmry. It may bo objected here that 
some of the g^(^atest favomitea of fortune have been little- 
men. “A little man, but of high fimey,’' is Sterne’s 
description of Mr. Haiiimoud Slnindy. But then they have 
been possessed of strong fibres and iifi iron constitution. 
The late Mr. \\h‘st said, that Buonii2)arto was tlio best- 
made man ho ever saw in his life. In other cases, the 
gauntlet of contoin^)! uhich a puny body and a fiery spirit 
are forced to run, may dedermino tho possessors to aim at 
groat actions; indigiialioii may make men heroes as well 
as poets, and thus reveuago tliem on the niggardliness of 
nature and tho prejudices of tho world. 1 remomW 
Mr. Wordsworth saying, that he thouglit ingenious poets 
hiid been of small ami delicate Iramcs, like Pope ; but 
that tho greatest (such as Shakespeare aud Milton) had 
been licalthy, and cast in a larger and handsomer mould. 
So were Titian, Ihiphael, and Miclnud Angelo. This is 
one of tho few observations of Mr. W'ords worth’s I 
recollect wortli quoting, and I accordingly set it down as 
his, because I understand ho is tenacious on that point. 

; ' In love, in war, in conversation, in business, confidence 
1 and resolution are the principal things. Hence tho i)Oct’s 
reasoning : 

For woiiien, horn to be conlrollM, 

I Ailbet tin; lend, the vain, the hold. 

Nor is this peculiar to them, hut runs all through life. 
It is the opinion wo appear to entertain of ourselves, from . 
which (thinking wo must ho the host judges of our own 
merits) others accept their idea of us on trust. It is 
taken for granted that every one pretends to the utmost he 
tjan do, and he wIjo protends to little, is supposed capable 
of nothing. The hutnility of our ax>pr()achos to power or 
beauty ensures a repulse, and the repulse makes us uh- 
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willing to renews the application ; for there ip pride as well 
as humility in this habitual backw^ardness and reserve. 
If you do not bully the world, they will be sure to insult 
over you, because they think they can do it with impunity. 
They insist ujum the arrogant assumption of su 2 )eriority 
somewhere, and if you do not prevent them, they will 
practise it on you. Some one must top tlie part of 
Captain in the play. Servility, however, chimes in, and 
jdays Scrub ill the farce. Men patronise tlic fawning and 
obsequious, us they submit to the vain and boastful. 
It is the air of modesty and inde2>cndence, which will 
neither bo put upon itself, nor put uj>on others, tliat they 
canm)t endure- tliat excites all the indignation they 
should feel for 2)Oin])ous afhictation, and all tho contempt 
they do not show to ipcaimcss and duplicity. Our 
indolence, and perhaps our envy take 2>art with our 
cowai'dice and vanity in all this, d’lio obtrusive claims 
of empty ostinitatioii, jilayed olf like the; ring on the finger, 
fluttering and sparkling in our sight, relievo us fj*om the 
irksomc! task of seeking out obscure merit : tho scroll of 
virtues written on the bold front, or triumphing in tho 
laughing eye, save us the trouble of sifting the evidence and 
deciding for ourselves : besides, our self-love receives a 
less sensible shock from encountering tho mijre semblance 
than the solid substance of w’orth ; folly chuckles to find 
tho blockhead 2)iit over the wise man’s head, and cunning 
winks to 'SCO tho knave, by his own good leave, trans- 
formed into a saint. 

i Doubtless, the pleasure is as groat 
j 111 being cheated, as to cheat. 

In all cases, there seems a sort of compromise, a principle, 
of collusion between imposture and credulity. If you ask 
what sort of adventui-ers have swindled tradesmen of their 
goods, you will find they aro all likely men, with jilausible 
♦manners or a handsome equipage, hired on purpose if 
you ask what sort of gallants have robbed women of their 
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hearts, you will find they are those who have jilted 
hundreds before, from which the willing fair conceives the 
project of fixing the truant to herself— so tho bird flutters 
its idle wings in the jaws of destruction, and the foolish 
moth rushes into tho flame that consumes it ! There is no 
trusting to appearances^ we are told ; but this maxim is of 
no avail, for men are the eager dupes of tlicm. Life, it 
has boon said, is “ tho art of being %voll tlecoivod;” and 
accordingly, hypocrisy scorns to be the great business of 
mi^ukind. Th(‘ game of fortune is, for the most part, set 
up w'ith counters ; so tliat be wbo w'ill not cut in because 
he has no gold in his poc*k(^t, must sit out above half 
his time, and losc^ his chance of sw(H^ping the tables. 
Delicacy is, in ninety-nine cas(;s out of a hiindrod, con- 
sidered as rusticity; and sincerity of purpose is the 
greatest affront that can be offered to society. To insist 
on simple truth, is ti) disqualify yourself for place or 
patronage — tbo less you deserve, the more nuTit in tbeir 
encouraging you ; and bo wdio, in tbo struggle for distinc- 
tion, trusts to realities and not to appearances, will in the 
end find himself tbo object f)f univcjrsal hatred and sconi. 
A man who thinks to gain and keoj) the puhlic ear hy the 
force of stylo, wdll find it very up-hill work ; if you wush 
to pass for a great author, you ought not to look as if you 
were ignorant that you had ever written a sentence or 
discovered a single truth. If you keep your own secret, 
bo assured tho world will keep it for you. * A writer, 
whom T know very well,^ cannot gain an admission to 
Drury-lanc Theatre, because he does not lounge into tho 
lobbies, or sup at the Shakespeare — nay, tho same person 
having written upwards of sixty columns t>f original 
matter on politics, criticism, holles-lettrcs, and virfd in a 
resi)ectable Morning Paper, ^ in a single half-year, was, at 
the end of that period, on apjdyiiig for a renewal of his 
engagement, told by tho Editor “ho might give in £# 
* Himself. — ^E d. - The Morning Ckroniote. — En. 



specimen of what he could do !” One woulS think sixty 
columns of the Morning Chronide wore a sufficient speci- 
men of what a man could do. But while this person was 
tliinking of his next answer to Votus,* or his ticcount of 
Mr. Kean’s performance of Hamlet, he had neglected “ to 
point the toe/’ to hold up bis head higher than usual 
(having acquired a habit of poring over books when 
young), and to g(d/ a new velvet collar to an old-fashioned 
great coat. Tliose arc “ the graceful ornaments to the 
columns of a newspaper — tlio (kminthian capitals of a 
polished style !” This luiprofitahlc servant of the press 
found no difierence in himself hoforc or after he became 
known to the readers of the Monung Chronide^ and it 
accordingly made no diflerencc in his appearance or pre- 
tensions, Don’t you rcmoml)cr/’ says Gray in one of 

his letters, “ Lord 0 and Lord M , wdio arc now 

great statesmen, little dirty boys playing at cricket ? For 
my own part, 1 don’t feel myself a bit taller, or older, or 
wiser, than I did then.” It is no wonder that a poet, who 
thought in this manner of himself, was hunted from 
college to college^— has loft ns so few precious specimens 
of his tine powers, and shrunk from his reputation into a 
silent grave ! 

“ I never knew a man of gem ins a coxcomb in dress/’ 
said a mail of genius tiiid a sloven in dress. 1 do know 
a man of genius wbo is a coxcomb in bis dress, and in 
everything else. But let that pass. 

un mauvais inotic'r quo celiii ilo nieciiro. 

I also know an artist who has at least the ambition and 
the boldness of genius, who has been reproached with 
being a o-oxcomb, and with aftecting singularity in his 
dress and demeanour. If he is a coxcomb that way, he is 
not so in himself, but a rattling hair-brained fellow, with 
a groat deal of unconstrained gaiety, aiid impetuous (not 

^ ‘ This series of papers will be found reprinted in Political Essayd, 

18iy.— E d. 
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to «ay turbulent) life of mind ! Happy it is when a man's 
exuberance of self-lovo flics off to tbo circumference of a 
broad-brimmed hat, descends to the toes of his shoes, or 
carries itself off with the peculiarity of his gait, or even 
vents itself iu a little in-ofcssional quackery ; — and when he 
seems to tiiinlv sometimes of you, sometimes of himself, 
and sometimes of others, and you do not fcjel it necessary 
to pay to him all the finical devotion, or to submit to 
be treated with the scornful neglect of a proud beauty, 
or some Prince Prettyman. It is well to h(i sonictliing 
besides the coxcomb, for our own sake as well as that of 
others; but to bo born wlndly without this faculty or gift 
of Providence, a man had belter have had a stone tied 
about his neck, and been cast into the sea. 

In general, tlio consciousness of internal power leads 
rather to a disregard of, than a studied attiuition to 
external appearance. The wear and tear of the mind docs 
not improve the sleekness of the skin, or thc^dastioity 
of the mus(;lcs, Tho burthen of thought wcigljs down 
the body like a porter’s burthen, A man cannot stand so 
upright or move so briskly under it as if ho had nothing 
to carry in his head or on his should<!i*s. The rose on tho 
check and tho canker at tho heart do not fhiurish at the 
same time ; and lie who has much to think of, must take 
many things to heart ; for thought and feeling are one. 
Ho who can truly say, Nihil liumani a me alienum puto, has 
a world of cares on his hands, which nobody knows any- 
thing of but himself. This is not one of the least miseries 
of a studious life. The common herd do not by any 
means give him full credit for his gratuitous synqiathy 
with their concerns ; but arc struclc with his lack-lustre 
eye and wasted appearance. They cannot translate the 
expression of his countenance out of the vulgate; they 
mistake tho knitting of his brows for the frown of dis- 
pleasure, the paleness of study for the languor of sickness, 
the furrows of thought for the regular approaches of old 
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ttgc. They read liis looks, not his books ; have no clue 
to penetrate the last recesses of the mind, and attribute 
the height of abstraction to more than an ordinary share 
of stupidity. “Mr. Hazlitt never seems to take the 
slightest interest in anytliing,” is a remark I have often 
hoard made in a whisper. People do not like your philo- 
sopher at all, for he does not look, say, or think- as they 
do ; and they respect him still less. The iiiajority go 
by personal appearances, not by proofs of intolloctual 
Ijower; and they are quite light in this, for they are 
better judges i)f the one than of the other. There is a 
large i>arty who undervalue BIr. Kean’s acting, (and very 
prop(;rly, as far as they are coij(;Grnod,) for they can see 
that ho is a little ill-iiiiulc man, but they arc incapable of 
entering into the depth and height of the jmssion in his 
Othello. A neddeman of high rank, s(jiiso, and merit, 
who had accepted an order of knighthood, on being 
(jlialleugcd for so doing by a friend, as* a thing rather 
degrading to him than otherwise, nnide answer — “ What 
you say may be very true ; but I am a little man, and 
aicn sometimes jostled, and treated with very little cere- 
mony in walking along the streets; now the advantage 
of this new honour will he that whem people sec the star 
at my breast, they will every one make w^ay for mo witli 
the greatest respect.*’ Pope bent himself double and 
ruined his constitution by over-study when young. He 
was hardly indemnified hy all his poslhumuuKS fame, “ the 
flattery that soothes the dull cold cmr of death,” nor by 
tbe admiration of bis friends, nor the friendship of the 
great, for the distortion of his person, the want of robust 
health, and the insignificant figure ho made in the eyes of 
strangers, and of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. Not 
only was his dimimitivo and mis-shapen form against him 
in such trivial toys, but it was made a set-off and a bar 
to bis poetical pretensions by his brother-poets, whp 
ingeniously converted the initial and final letters of his 
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mm into invidioas appellation A. P. E. Ht 

pxobably had the passage made underground from his 
g^en to his grotto, that he might not bo rudely gazed 
at in crossing the road by some untutored clown ; and 
perhaps started to see the worm he trod upon writhed 
into 14I own form, like Elshic the Black Dwarf. Lot 
tho^ who think the mind everything and the body 
» nothing, “ ere we shuffle off this mortal coil,’’ read that 
fine moral fiction, or the real jstory of David Ritchie— 
believe and tremble ! ' 

It may bo urg(;d that there is a remedy for all this in 
the appeal from the ignorant many to the enlightened few. 
But the few v ho arc judges of what is calJed real and 
solid* merit, are not forward to communieate their occult 
discoveries tq others : they are withheld partly by envy, 
and partly by piisinariimity. The. strongest minds are by 
rights the most independent and ingenuous : but then they 
are competitors iu tlie lists, and jcMxlons of tlie prize. The 
prudent (and the wise are prudent 1) only add their hearty 
applause to the aedamations of the multitude, which the}' 
can neither silence nor dispute. So Mr. Gifford dedicated 
those verses to Mr. Hoppner, when securely seated on the 
heights of fame and fortune, which before he thought might 
have savoured too much of flattery or friendship. Those 

' It is more dcieirablc! t{) Ik 5 the liamlsomf?st than the wisest man 
in his Maiienty’s dorainioes, for tln re are more people who have cye.s 
than understandings. Sir Jt»lm Suckling tells us that 

I He prizetl blnek eyes and a lucky liit 

j At bowls, above all the iropl»ios of wit. 

In like, mninier, I would I>e permitted to say, that I am somewhat 
sick of this trade of authorship, wlicro the critics look askance at 
one’s lx)Ht-mcant efforts, hut am still fond of those athletic exercises, 
where they do not keep two scores to mark the game, with- WJiig 
ag||ft||jrory notclics. The accomplishments of the body are obvious 
mKlvex to all ; those of the mind are recondite and doubtful, 
and therefore grudgingly acknowledged, or held up as tke sport of 
prejudice, spite, and folly. 
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even wlxD have the sagacity to discover it, se|^m voln&tM 
to introduce objure terit into ptfbli^y, so asto enilanger 
their own pretensions : they praise ibe world’s idols, and 
bow down at the altars which they cannot overturn by 
violence or undermm*e by stealth ! Suj[>pose literary men 
to iHi the ju<lges and vouchors for literary merit #^but it 
may sometimes happen that a literary man (however high 
in genius or in fame) has no passion but the love of dis- 
tinction, and liatcs every i)erson or thing that interferes 
with his iiiadinissible and exorbitant claims. Dead to 
every other interest, ho is alive to that, and shirts up, like 
a serpent when trod upon, out of the slumber of wounded 
pride. The cold slime of indifference is turned into r&nk 
poison at the sight of your approach to an erjuality or 
competition with himself. If he is an old aequaintanoe, 
ho would keep you always where you were, under his feet 
to be tram})lod on : if a new one, ho wonders ho never 
heard of you before. As you bee.ome known, ho expresses 
a greater contempt for you, and grovrs more captious and 
uneasy. The more yon strive to ancrit bis good word, the 
farther you arc from it. Such characters will not only 
snoor at your well-meant endeavours, and keep silent as to 
your good qualities, but arc out uf comitcnancc, “ quite 
chop-fallen,'’ if they find you have a cup of water, or a 
crust of bread. It is only wben you arc in a jail, starved 
or dead, that their exclusive pretensions are safe, or their 
Argus-eyed suspicions laid asleep. This is a tnie copy; 
nor is it taken from one sitting, or a single subject. — An 
author now-a-days, to succeed, must be something mote 
than an author, — a nobleman, or rich plebeian : the simple 
literary character is not enough. “ Such a poor forked 
animal,” as a mere poet or philosopher turned loose upon 
public opinion, has no chanco against the flocks of 
and owls that instantly assail him. It is name, it is 
wealth, it is title and influence that mollifies the tendeorv 
hearted Cerberus of criticism — ^first, by placiiig the honor- 

u 2 
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ary fame* out of tlie reach of Grub Street 

malice ; tH^jiroefJlSct of a dinner 

or a vacant office to successful sycophancy. This is the 
reason why a (sertain Magazine praises Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and vilifies “Johnny Keats*:” ^ they know very 
well tltii they cannot ruin the one in fortune as well as in, 
fame, but they may I’uin the other in botli, deprive him of 
a livelihood together with his good name, send him to 
Ooventr//, and into the ItuL^s of a prison ; and this is a 
double incitement to the exercise of their laudable and 
legitimate vocation. A Vo do not hear that they plead the 
good-natured motive of the E<litor of the Quarterly JXerleu}, 
that they did it for his good,” because some one, in con- 
sequence of that critic's abuse, liad sent the author a 
present of five-and-twonty pounds ! One of these writers 
went so far, in a sort of general profession of literary 
servility, as to declare broadly that there had boon no 
great English poet, and that no one had a right to pretend 
to the character of a man of genius in this country, who 
was not of patrician birth — or connections by marriage ! 
This hook wus well baited. 

'J’hest' arc the docirint^A that enrich the Hhoj)s, 

That pass with iO|intution throTt.^h the land, 

And hrin*' Ihcir authors an iiniiiortal name. 

It is the sympathy of the public with the spite, jealousy, 
and irritable humours of the writers, that nourislics this 
disease in the public mind ; this, this “ embalms and spices 
to the April day again,” wbat otherwise “ the spital and 
the lazar-house would heave the gorge at I” 

^ Written in June, 1820. 
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[The iiobleman-loolt ? Yes, I know wbat yon mean very well: 
that look which u uo)>lcman sliouhl huve^ rather than what they 
have generally now. The Duke of Buckingham (ShelBclil^) was a 
genteel man, and had a great tleal the look you speak of. Wyclierley- 
was It veiy’ genteel man, smd had the nohleman-lwk as much as the 
Duke of liuckifigham. — [S pence’s Am edotes^ edit. Singer, p. 215.] 

Htr [Pope] iiistanc(.*d it tno in Lord reterhorough, Lord Boling- 
broke, Xjord 3Iiiichinhrnk(‘, the Duke of Bolton, and two or three 
more.— 

I HATE chosen the above motto tf> a very delicate subject, 
w'liicli in prudcnco I might let alone. I, however, like the 
title ; and will try, at least, to make a sketch of it. 

What it is that constitutes the look of a gentleman is 
.more easily felt than described. "We all know it w’hen we 
sec it ; but we do not know how to account for it, or to 
explain in what it consists. Causa lately res ipsa notissima. 
Ease, grace, dignity have been given as the exponents and 
expressive symbols of this look ; but I would rather say, 
that an liabitual self-possession determines the appearance 
of a gentleman. He should have the complete command, 
not only over his countenance, but over his limbs and 
motions. In other words, ho should discover in his air 
and manner a voluntary power over his whole body, w^hich 
with every inflection of it, should bo under the control of 
bis will It must be evident tliat ho looks and docs as 
he likes, without any restraint, confusion, or awkwardness. 
He is, in fact, master of his j)crson, as the professor of 

* Query, VilUenf, because in another place it is said, tliut “ when 
the latter entered thc'presencc-chniulHT, he attracted till eyes by the 
handsomeness of Ms person, and the gracefulness of his demeanour.” 
[But it was, no doubt, Sheffield.] 

‘ Wycherley s portrait by Lely, aii. ad. 28, engiaved.hy Smith in 
17011 for the folio edition of his AHscellany Poems, gives the idea of 
a very comely person, as well as a genteel one.— Ed. 
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msiy art or is of a particular insti’mnent ; ho directs 

it to this 

«povrer and facility ^)pcar, wo recognise tho look and 
deportment of the gentleman,— that is, of a person who by 
his habits and situation in life, and in his ordinary inter* 
GoursG with society, has had little else to do than to study 
those movei/ients, and that carriage of the body, which 
were accoinpaniod w'ith most satisfaction to himself, and 
were calculatiul to excite the apj>rol)ation of tho beholder. 
Ease, it might be observed, is not enough ; dignity is too 
much, Tlicre must be a certain reAcnu^ a conscious 
decorum, added to the first, — and a certain “ familiarity 
of regard, (pienching the austen^ countenance of control,” 
in the other, to answer to our conception of this (;liaracter. 
Perhaps propnety is as near a word as any fo denote the 
manners of the gentleman ; eh.-gance is n('c<i8sary to the 
fine gentleman ; dignity is proper to noblcinon ; and 
majesty to kings ! 

Wherever this constont and dcecnt subjection of tlj^p 
body to the mind is visible in the customary actions of 
walking, sitting, riding, standing, sj)eaking, dec., wo draw 
th6 same conclnsi<*n as to the individual, — wliatcvcr may 
be the impcdiiiKjnts or unavoidable defects in tho machine 
of which he lias the inaTiagcmeut. A man may have a 
mean or disagreeable exterit»r, may halt in his gait, or 
have lost tho use of half his limbs ; and yet lie may show 
this habitual attention to what is grac<>ful and becoming in 
the use he makes of all the power he has loft, — in the 
“nice conduct” of the most unpromising and imprac- 
ticable figure. A hump-bacltcd or deformed man does 
not necessarily look like a clown or a mechanic ; on the 
contrary, from his care in the adjustment of his appear- 
ance, and his dcsii‘c to remedy liis defects,' he for the mok 
paH acquires somethiug of tho look of a gentleman. The 
common nick-namo of My Lord, applitid to such persons, 
has allusion to this — to their circumspect deportment, and 
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tacit resistance to vulgar prejudice/ Lord Oglcby, in the 
Clandestine Marriage^ is as crazy a piece of cleganeo and 
rcfinoincnt, even after he is ‘‘ wound up for the day,” 
can well bo imagined ; yot in the hands of a genuine 
actor, his tottering step, his twitches of tlio gout, his un- 
successful attempts at youth and gaiety, take nothing from 
the nobleman, lie has the ideal model in his mind, resents 
his deviations from it with proper horror, recovers himself 
from any ungraceful action as soon as possible ; does all 
he can with Iiis limited means, and fails in his just 
pretonsionH, not from inadvertence, but necessity. Sii* 
Joseph Banks, wlio was almost bent double, retained to 
the last the look of a privy-couiKollor. There w'as all 
the firmness and dignity that couhl be given by the sense 
of his own importance to so distorted luid disabled a trunk. 
Sir Oharlc's Biinbury, as lie saunters down St, James’s 
Street, with a Jai'ge sloiiclied hat, a lack-lustre cyo, and 
aq[uiline nose, an old sliabby drab-i:oloui‘od coat, buttoned 
across his breast without a cape, — with old top-boots, and 
his hands in his waistcoat or breeches pc^ckets, as if he 
were strolling along liis own garden- walks, or over the 
turf at Nowinarket, after having made his bets secure, — 
presents nothing very dazzling, or graceful, or dignified 
to the imagination ; though you can tell infallibly at the 
fii’st glaiici^, oi* even a bow-shut ofi’ that lie is a gentleman 
of the first water (the same that sixty years ago married 
the beautiful Lfidy Sarah Lennox, w'ith whom the king 
was in love). What is the clue to tljis mystery? It is 
evident that his pei’son costs him no more trouble than an 
old glove. His limbs arc, as it were, left to take care of 
themselves; they move of their own accord; ho does not 
sti'ut or stand on tip-too to* show 

how toll 

His person is above them all ; — 

but he seems to find his own level, and wherever he is, , 
to slide into his place naturally ; he is equally at home 
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among lords or gamBlers; nothing can discompose 
fixed serenity of look and purpose ; there is no mt^k of 
supercilionsness about him, nor does it appear as if 
anything could meet his eye to startle or throw him off 
his guai'd ; ho neither avoids nor courts notice ; but the 
ardmimn of his dress may bo understood to denote a 
lingering partiality for the costume of the last age, and 
something like a prescriptive contempt for the finery of 
this. The old one-eyed Duke of Quccnsbiiry is another 
example that T miglit quote. As he sat in his bow-window 
in Piccadilly, erect and emaciated, he seemed like a noble- 
man framed and glazed, or a wcll-drcssod mummy of the 
court of George II. 

We have few of these precious specimens of the gentle- 
man or nobleman-look now remaining ; other considera- 
tions have set aside the exclusive importance of the 
character, and of course, the jealous attention ta the 
outward expression of it, W licro wo oftenest meet with 
it now-a-days, is, perhaps, in the butlers in old families, 
or the valets, and “ gentlemen’s gentlemen ” of the younger 
branches. The sleek pursy gravity of the one answers to 
the stately air of some of thou* quondam masters ; and the 
flippancy and finely of our old-fushioncid beaux, Laving 
been discarded by tbe heirs to the title and estate, have 
been retained by tbeir lacqueys. llic late Admiral 
Byron (I have beard Northcote say) had a butler, or 
steward, who, from constantly observing his master,* had 
so learned to mimic him — the look, the manner, the voice, 
the bow were so alike— he was so “ subdued to tbe very 
quality of his lord ” — that it was difficult to distinguisb 
them apart.* Our modern footmen, as we see them 
fluttering and lounging in lobbies, or at the doors of 
ladies* carriages, bedizened in lace and powder, with 
ivory-headed cane and embroidered gloves, give one the 

* The same thing I have heard said of the Bight Hon. Thomas 
Grenville*-~En. 
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Diily idea of tlie fine gentlemen of former periods, as they 
are still occasionally represented on the stage ; and indeed 
our theatrical. lieroes, who top such parts, might bo sup- 
posed to have copied, as a last resource, fi’om the heroes 
of the shoulder-knot. Wo also sometimes meet with a 
straggling personation of this character, got up in common 
life from pure romantic enthusiasm, and on absolutely 
ideal principles. I recollect a well -grown comely haber- 
dasher, who made a practice of 'walking every day from 
Bishopsgatc Street to Pall Mall and Bond Street with the 
undaunted air and stimt of a general-officer ; and also a 
prim undertaker, who regularly tendered his person, when- 
ever the wcatlu!!- w'ould permit, from the neighbourhood 
of Camberwell into the fiivoimte pronujiiadcs of the City 
with a mincing gait thfit would have betromo a gcntlcman- 
usber of the black-rod. Wliat a strange infatuation to 
live in a dream of being taken for what ()no is not, — in 
deceiving others, and at the sfinio time ourselves ; for no 
doubt these j)crs()us believed that they tlius appeared to 
the world in tljoir true characters, and that their assumed 
pretensions did no more than justice to their real 
merits. 

Drem makes the man, and want of it the lellow ; 

Tlic rest is nil but leather and ja iinella. 

I confess, however, that 1 admii*e this look of a gentle- 
man mofo when it rises from the level of common life, 
and bears the stamp of intclh'ct, than when it is formed 
out of the mould of adventitious circumstances. I think 
more highly of Wycherley than I do of Lord Hinchiu- 
broke, for looking like a lord. In the one it was the 
effect of native genius, grace, and spirit ; in the other, 
comparatively speaking, of pride or custom. A visitor 
complimenting Voltaire on the gr()wi:h and flourishing 
condition of some trees in his grounds, “ Ay,” said the 
French wdt, “ they have nothing else to do I” A lord has 
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notliiiig to do bnt to look like a lord : our comic poet had 
something elR6 to do, and did it 1 ' 

Though the disadvantages of nature or accident do 
not act as obstacles to the look of a gentleman, those 
of education and employment do. A shoemaker, who is 
bent in two over his daily task ; a tailor wlio sits cross- 
legged all day ; a ploughman who wears clog-shoes over 
the furrowed miry soil, aiid ean hardly drag his feet after 
him ; a scholar who lias ponul all his life over books,' — 
are not likely to possess that natural freedom and case, or 
to pay that strict attention to personal ap]icarances, that 
the look of a gentleman imjdii^s. I might add, that a 
man-milliiier behind a couiiUt, who is compelled to show 
every mark of coniphiisanec to his enstomm’s, but bai’dly 
expects coimnon civility from them in n.'tnrn ; or a 
sheriff’s <»f!iccr, wlio has a consciousness of power, but 
none of good-will to or from anybody, — are equally 
remote from the hmv-idml of this character. A man who 
is awkward from baslifulncss is a (down, — as one who is 
showing off a number of iirqiertinont airs and graces at 
•every turn, is a coxcomb or an ujistart. M(jre awkward- 
ness or rusticity of b(^liavi(»ur may aris(3 either from want 
of presence of mind in the company of our hetters (the 
commonest hind goes about liis r(3gular business without 
any of the mauvawe hontf’), from a deiicioncy of breeding, 
as it is call(;d, in not liaving been taught certain fashion- 
able accomplislmiciits — or from unremitting ajfplication 
to certaiti sorts of mechanical labour, unfitting the body 
for general or indifferent uses. (That yulgarity which 
proceeds from a total disregard of decorum, and want of 
careful control over the different actions of the body — 
such as loud speaking, boisterous gesticulations, Is 
rather rudeness and violence, than awkwarclnossAr uneasy 
restraint.) Kow the gentleman is free from all these 
causes of ungraceful demeanour. He is indei)endent in 
* Wycherley was a great favourite with the Duchess of Olevohmd. 
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liis circtunstances, tmd is used to enter into society orr 
equal tc^rms ; ho is taught the modes of address and 
forms of courtesy most commonly practised and most 
proper to ingratiate him into the good opinion of those he 
associates with ; and lie is relieved from the necessity of 
following any of those laborious trades or callings which 
cramp, strain, and distort tlie human frame, lie is not 
bound to do any one oartlily thing ; to use any exertion, 
or put himself in any posture, that is not perfectly easy 
and gi'acefnl, agreeable and ])eeoming. Neither is lie (at 
the jiresent day) required to excel in any art or science, 
game or exercise, lie is supposed qualified to dance a 
minuet, not to da.ncc on tin*- light ro})e — to stand upright, 
not to stand on his head. He lias only to sacrifice to the 
Graces. Ahnbiadcs tlirew away a flute, beirausc the jdjiying 
on it discomposed his features. Take the fine gentleman 
out of tlie common boarding-school or dra\\ ing-r(»om ac- 
complishments, and sot him to any ruder or more difficult 
task, and ho will make but a sorry figure. Ferdinand in 
the Tempest, wdnui he is put by Pros])ero to carry logs of 
wood, does not strike us as a very beroic cliaracter, tbough 
he loses nothing of the king's son. If a young gallant of 
the first fashion Averu asked to shoe a horse, or Ijold a 
plough, or fell a tree, lie would malcc a very ridiculous 
business of the first experiment. I saw a set of young 
naval ofificers, very genteel-looking young men, playing at 
rackets not long agt), and it is impossible to describe the 
unooutliness of tlieir motions and unaccountable contri- 
vances for bitting the ball. Somcitliing effeminate as well 
as commonplace, then, enters into the composition of the 
gentleman : he is a little the pxtH-maUve in his pre- 
tensions. Ho is only graceful and accomplished in those 
things to which he has paid almost his whole attention, — 
such as the carriage of liis body, and adjustment of his 
dress ; and to whicli he is of sufficient importance in 
the scale of society to attract tho idle attention of others. 
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A man’s iiiannor of presenting himself in company is 
but a suj)crfieial test of his real qualifications. Serjeant 
Atkinson, we are assured by Fielding, would have 
marched, at the head of his platoon, up to a masked 
battery with less apprehension than he came into a rof)m 
full of pretty women. So wc may sometimes sec persons 
look foolish enough on entering a pai’ty, or roturning a 
salutation, who instantly feed themselves at home, and 
recover all their self-possession, as soon as jhiiy of that 
sort of conversation begins from which nine-tenths of the 
company retire in the extremest tre])idati/.)U lest they 
should betray their ignorance or incapacity. A higli 
spirit and stubborn pride- are often accompanied witli 
an unprepossessing au<l unpretending appearance. TIk'. 
greatest heroes do not show it by their looks. There are 
individuals of a nervous habit, who might be said to 
abhor their own persons, and to startb at thidr own 
appearance, us the peacock tries to hide its legs. They 
are always shy, imcomfortuhle, restless ; and all their 
actions arc, in a manner, at cross- 2 >urposes >vith thein- 
selvos. This, of course, destroys the look we are 
speaking of, from the want of case and self-confidence. 
There is another sort who have too much negligence of 
manner and contempt for formal* punctilios. They take 
their full swing in whatever they are about, and make it 
seem almost necessary to get out of their way. Perhaps 
something of this bold, licontimis, slovenly, lounging 
character may be objected by a fastidious eye to the 
appearance of Lord ( '[astlereagb j. Jt might he said of him, 
without disparagement, that he looks more like a lord 
than a gentleman. Wc see nothing petty or finical, 
assuredly, — nothing hard-bound or roined«in,-r*but a 
flowing ontlino, a broad free style. He sits in the Housed) 
of Commons, with his hat slouched over liis forehead, and 
a sort of stoop in bis shoulders, as if ho cowered over 
his antagonists, like a bird of 2 >rey over its quarry, — 
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hatching vain cn^pircB.’* There is an irregular grandeur 
iiheut him, an unwieldy power, loose, disjointed, “ volu- 
minous and vast,” — coiled up in the folds of its own 
purposes, — cold, death-like, smooth, and smiling, — that is 
neither quite at (3as(i with itself, nor safe for others to 
approach ! On the other hand, there is the Marquis 
Wolle8l(3y, a je,w’td of a man. He advances into his place 
in the House of Ijords, with head (ircct, and his best foot 
foremost. The star sparkles on his breast, and the 
garter is soon bound tight below his knee. It might Ik 3 
tJiought that ho still tr<jd a measure on soft carpets, 
and was suiToiinded, not ouily by sj^iritual and temporal 
lords, but 

StoroH of ladies, whose hriu^lit c yes 

ilain iidhaaice, aiul judge ihe i>rize. 

The chivali'ous spirit that shiiuis tlirongh him, the air of 
gallantry in his personal us well as rhe torical appeals to 
the House, glances a j)artial lustrt^ on the Woolsack as he 
addresses it ; and makes Lord Erskino raise his sunken 
head from a dniam of transient popularity. His heedless 
vanity throws • itself uubliishingly on the unsuspecting 
<'.aiidour of his hcuirc*rs, and ravishes mute admiration. 
You W’ould almost guess of this nohhunan beforehand that 
he w-as a niai*(piiS““vSom('.thing higlier than an carl, and 
less irajxu’tant than a <luke. Nature has just fitted him 
for the niche he fills in the scale of rank or title. Ho is 
a finished niiniature-pic.turc set in brilliants : ]^ord 

C might be compared to a loose sketch in oil, not 

properly hung. Tlic character of the one is ease, of the 
other, elegance. Elegance is something ino]*o than ease ; 
it is more than a freedom from awdvwardiicss or restraint. 
It implies, I conceive, a precision, a polish, a sparkling 
effect, spirited yet dedicate, which is perfectly exemplified 
in Lord W ollcsloy’s face and figure. 

The greatest contrast to this little lively nobleman was , 
the Iqte Lord Stanhope. TaU above his peers, ho presented 
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an appearance sonietliing between a Patagonian chief and 
one of the Long Parliament With his long bltjek hair, 
“ unkempt and wild ” — his black clothes, lank features, 
ktrangc antics, and screaming voice, he was the Orson of 
debate. 

A Saf3T comes storing from the wotnis, 

Cajmot at first speak like an orator. 

Yet he was both an orator and a wit in his way. His 
harangues were an odd jmnble of logic and mechanics, 
of the Statutes at Large and Jot‘. Miller jests, of stem 
principle and slj humour, of shrewdness and absurdity, of 
method and madness. What is more extraordinary, he 
was an honest man. lie was out of his ]>]ace in the 
House of Lords. He particularly delighted, in lus 
eccentric onsets, to make havoc of Ihc bench of bishops. 
“I like,” said ha, ‘Ho argue with one of my lords the 
bishops; and tlic reason why I do so is, that I generally 
have the best of the argument." Ho was altogether a 
different man from Lord Eldon; yet liis lordship “gave 
him good willadeH^^' as he* broke a jest, or argued a moot- 
point, and, while ho spoke, smiles, roguish twinkles, 
glittered in the Chancellor’s eyes. 

The look of tlia gentleman, “ the nobleman-look/’ is 
little else than the reflection of the looks of the world. 
W'o smile at those who smile npon us : wc arc gracious to 
those who pay their court to us : wo naturally acquire 
confidence and ease when all goes well with us, when we 
are encouraged by the blandishments of foi^tune , and the 
good opinion of mankind. A whole stieet bowing regu- 
larly to a man every time ho rides out, may teach him 
how to pull off his hat in retuni, without supposing a 
particular genius for bowing (more than for governing, or 
anything else) bom in tbe family. It has been observed 
that persons who sit for their pictures improve the 
character of their countenances, from the desire they have 
to prootu’e the most favourable representation of them- 
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solves. "Tell me, pray good Mr. Carmine, wlien yon 
come to tho eyes, that I may call np a look,” says the 
Alderman’s wife, in Foote’s farce of Tasie. Ladies grow 
liandsomo by looking at themselves in the glass, and 
heightening the agi:eCiablo airs and expression of features* 
they so much admire there. So the favourites of fortune 
adjust themselves in the glass of fashion and the flatter- 
ing illasions of public opinion. Again, the cx 2 u*ession 
of face in the gentleman or thorough-bred man of the 
world is not tliat of reflnement so mucli as of flexibility ; 
of sensibility or ciitlmsiasm. so mueli as of indifference; 
— it argues presence of mind, raiber tban enlargement of 
ideas. In tins it difters from tlie luiroic and idiilosophical 
look. Instead of an intense unity’ of ]furj[>(>sc, wound 
1^) to some great occasion, it is dissipated and frittered 
down into a number of evanescent ex2)ressions. fitted for 
every variety of uiiimportaiit occurremais : instead of 
the exf)ansioii of general thought or intellect jtyou trace 
chiefly the little, trite, cautious, movable lines of con- 
scious hut concealed s<^'lf-coin2dae(aicy. If Kaphael had 
painted St. I^lu^ as a g<uitleman, what a flgure ho would 
have made of the great Aj>ostle of tlie Gentiles — occupied 
with himself, not carried away, raised, inspired with his 
subject — insinuating his doctrines into his audience, not 
launching them from him with the tongues of the Holy 
Spirit, and with looks of fiery scorching zeal ! Gentle- 
men luckily can afford to sit for tlndr own portraits : 
painters do not trouble them to sit as studies for history. 
What a difference is there in this respect between a 
Madonna of Eai)hael, and a lady of fashion, even by 
Vandyke : the former refined and elevated, the latter 
light and trifling, with no emanation of soul, no depth 
of feelings — each arch exi)ression playing on the surface, 
and passing into any other at pleasure, — no one thought 
having its full scope, but checked by some other, — soft, 
careless, insincere, pleased, affected, amiable I The French 
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physiognomy is more cut up and subdivided into petty 
lines and sbaq> angles than any other : it does nbt want 
for subtlety, or an air of gentility, which last it often has, 
in a remarkable degree, — but it is the most uiipoetical 
*and tbe least 2 )icturcsque of all otliers. I cannot explain 
wbat I moiin by this variable tclegraidiic machinery of 
polite expression better than by an obvious allusion. 
Every one by walking tlic streets of London (or any other 
populous city) acquires a walk which is easily dis- 
tinguished from that of strangers ; a quick flexibility of 
movement, a smart jerk, an aspiring and confident tread, 
and an air as if on the ah;rt to kc(q> tlio line of march ; 
but for all that, there is not much grace or grandeur in 
this local strut: you see the j)erson is not a country 
bumi)kin, but you would not say ho is a hero or a sagtj — 
because lie is a cockney. So it is in passing through the 
artificial and thickly' pcoi>led scenes of life. You get 
the look df a man of the wairld : you rub off the iiedant 
and the* clown ; but you do not make much progress in 
'wisdom or virtue, or in the characha'istic expression of 
either. 

The character .of a gentleman (1 take it) may bo ex- 
plained nearly thus : — A blackguard (nn raurien) is a 
fellow who docs not care wliom he offends : a clown is a 
blockhead wdio does not know wlien he offends : a gentle- 
man is one who understands and shows every mark of 
deference to the claims of self-love in others, and exacts it 
in rctuni from them. Politeness and the pretensions to 
the character in question have roferopce almost entirely 
to this reciprocal manifestation of good-wdll and good 
opinion towards each other in casual society. Morality 
regulates our sentiments and conduct as they have a 
connection with ultimate ancl important consequences : — 
Manners, projierly spealdng, regulate our words and 
actions in the routine of periional intercourse. They 
have little to do with real kindness - of intention, or* 
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yu’actical services, or disinterested sacrifices ; bttt they |)Ut 
on the garb, and mock the appearance of tliese, in ord^r 
to prevent a breach of the peace, and to smooth and 
varnish over the discordant materials, when any number 
of individuals arc brought in contact together. The con- 
ventional compact of good manners docs not reach beyond 
the moment and the company. Say, for instance, that 
the rabhUy the lalxiuriiig and industrious part of the 
community, are talcon uj) with su2>j)lying their own wants, 
and pining over tliyir own hardships, — scrambling for 
what they can get, and not refining on any of their 
pleasures, or troubling themselves about the fastidious 
proti^nsions of others : again, tlicrc arc }>hilosophers who 
arc busied in tln^ jnirsuit of truth, — or patriots who are 
active for the good of tlnn'r country ; but hero, wc will 
sup 25 ose, arc a Icnot of pe()2)]c got together, who, having 
no serious •wants of their own, with leisure and inde- 
pendence, and oaring little about abstract truth or prac- 
tical iitility, arc met for no mortal 2)urj)oso but to say 
and to do all manner of obliging things, to pdy tho 
greatest possible resj)C(*-t, and show the most delicate and 
Haltering attcaitions to <>iio another. Tho politest set of 
gentlemen und ladies in tlie world can do no more than 
this. Tho laws that regxilato this species of select and 
fantastic society are conformable to its ends and origin. 
Tho fine gentleman or lady must not, on any account, say 
a rude thing to the j)crsons jircscnt, hut you ]iiay turn 
them into the utmost ridicule the instant they are gone : 
nay, not to do so is sometimes considered as an indirect 
slight to the party that remains. ' Y(ni must comjdimcnt 
your bitterest foe to bis face, and may slander your 
dearest friend behind his back. Tho last may bo immoral, 
but it is not unmannerly. Tho gallant maintains his 
title to this character by treating every woman ho meets 
with tlie same marked and unremitting attention as if she 
Was his mistress : tho courtier treats every man with the 
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Bamo professions of esteem and kindness as if ho wore an 
accomplice with him in some plot against mankind. Of 
conrso, these professions, made only to please, go for 
nothing in practice. To insist on them afterwards as 
litoral obligations, would be to betray an ignorance of 
this kind of interlude, or masquerading in real life. To 
ruin your friend at play is not inconsistent with the 
character of a gentleman and a man of honour, if it is 
done with civility ; though to warn him of his danger, so 
as to imply a doubt of his judgment^ or interference with 
his will, would he to subject yoursedf to he run through 
the body with a sw(U‘d. It is that which wounds the 
self-love of the individual that is olTensive — that which 
flatters it that is welcome — however salutary the one, 
or however fatal the other may he. A habit of plain 
speaking is totally contrary to the tone of good breeding. 
You must prefer the opinion of the company to your own, 
and even to truth. I doubt wbethor a gontloinan must 
not bo of tbo IlHtablisbcd Olnircli, and a Tory. A true 
cavalier ctin only bo a martyr to prejudice or fashion. A 
Whig lord appears to rac as great an anomaly as a patriot 
king. A sectary is sour and unsociable. A philosopher 
is quite out of the question, lie is in the clouds, and had 
better not bo let down on tbo fl(K)r in a basket, to play 
tbo blockhead. Ho is sure to commit himself in good 
company, and by dealing always in abstractions, and 
driving at generalities, to offend against the three pro- 
prieties of time, place, and person. Authors are angry, 
loud, and vehement in argument: the man of more refined 
’ breeding, who has been “all tranquillity and smiles,” 
g6es away, and tries to ruin the antagonist whom lie 
could not vanquish in a disj>ute. The manners of a 
court and of polished life are by no means downright, 
straightforward, but tlic contrary. They have something 
dramatic in them ; each person plays an assumed part ; 
:|he affected, overstrained politeness and suppression of 
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real sentiment lead to concealed irony, and the spirit of 
satire and raillery; and hence we may account for tlw© 
perfection of the genteel comedy of the centuiy before the 
last, when poets were allowed to mingle in the ooxert- 
circles, and took their cue from the splendid ring 

Of mimic stutesmon aud tbeir merry king. 

The essence of tliis sort of conversation and intercourse, 
both on and off the stage, has somehow since evaporateli ; 
the disguises of royalty, nobility, gentry have boon in some 
measure seen through : we have become individually of 
little imp)rtance, compared with greater objects, in the 
eyes of o\ir neighbours, and even in om* own : abstract 
topics, not personal pretensions, arc the order of the day ; 
so that what remains of the character wo have been 
talking of, is chiefly exotic and provincial, and may be 
soen still flourishing in country-places, in a wholesome 
state of vegetable decay t 

A man may liave the manners of a gentleman without 
having the look, and he may have the character of a gentle- 
man, in a more abstrticted point of view, without the 
manners. The feelings of a gentleman, in this higher 
sense, only denote a more refined humanity — a spirit 
delicate in itself, and niiwilling to offend, either in the 
greatest or the smallest things. This may be coupled 
with absence of mind, with ignorance of forms, and fre- 
quent blunders. But the wdll is good. The spring of 
gentle offices and true regards is untainted. A person of 
this stamp blushes at an impropriety he was guilty of 
twenty years before, though he is, perhaps, liable to repeat 
it to-morrow. He never forgives himself for even a slip 
of the tongue, that implies an assumption of superiority 
over any one. In proportion to the concessions made to 
him, he lowers his demands. He gives the wall to a 
beggar ; ^ but does not always bow to great men. This 

* The writer of this Essay once saw a Prince of the Blood pnli off 

X 2 
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class of cliaracter liavo been called “God Almiglity’s 
gentlemen.” Tliere are not a great many of them. — ^Tlui 
late George Dyer ^vas one ; for we understand that that 
gentleman was not ahje to survive some ill-disiiosed 
person’s having asserted of liim, that he had mistaken 
Lord Casticreagh for the Author of Waverley ! 


On Beading Old Boohs. 

I HATE to read new books. There are twenty or thirty 
volunies that; I have read over and over again, and those 
arc tlio only ones that I liavc any desire ever to read at 
all. It was a long time b(‘.fore I could bring myself to sit 
down to the Tales <tf 3/// but now that author’s 

''vorks have made a considerable addition to my scanty 
library, I am tidd that some of Lady Morgan’s are 
good, and have been reconunended to look into Anasla- 
sms ; bnt I have not yet ventured u 2 >oii that task. A 
lady, the other day, could not reiruiu from (jxjircssing 
her surprise) to a friend, who said he had been reading 
I)elj)h!ne :^ — sbe ask(^d, — If it had not been published 
some time back’? Women judge of ]>ooks as they do of 
fashions or complexions, which arc admired only “in their 

liis h:it to t'vory one in tin*, slroft, till lie caino to the beggiinnan 
that tewejit the crossing?. This was a nice distinction. Fnrtlu;r, it 
was a tliwtinctiou tliat the writer ot this Essay would not make to be 
it Erinee of tlie Blood, Perliups, however, a question might lx* 
started in t ho manner of Ulonluignc, wdiotlier tlio beggar did not 
]>nll off iiirt hat in quality of asking charity, and not as ii mark of 
respect. Now a Prince may deidinc giving charity, though Iip is 
obligfd (o return a civility. If ho does not, ho may bo trojitod 
with disrespect another lime, and tliat is an altenuilive ho is bouiul 
to prevent. Any other person might set up such a ploa hut the 
lursou to w hom a whole street had been bowing just before, 

* Madame de Stael’s novel, — ^E», 
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newest gloss.’* That is not my way. I am not one of 
those who trouble the circulating libraries much, or pester 
the booksellers for mail-coach copies of standard periodical 
publications. 1 cannot say that I am greatly addicted to 
black-letter, but I pr(.)fess myself well versed in the marble 
bindings of Andrew Millar,’ in the middle of the last 
century ; nor does my taste rev(dt at Thurlow’s State 
Papers, in rnssia leather; or an ample impression of 
Sir William Temple’s Essays, with a portrait after Sir 
Godfrey Kiiuller in front. J do not think altogether tlu^ 
worse of a book for having survived the author a genera- 
tion or two. I have more ciuilidence in tlic dead than 
the living. Contemporary writers may generally bo divided 
into two classes — one's friends or one’s foes. Of the first 
we are compelled to think tin) well, and of the last we are 
disi) 0 .sed to think too ill, to receive much g(muine pleasure 
frcmi the perusal, or'i.o judge fairly of the merits of either. 
One caiididat(; for literary fame, who happens to be of our 
acquaintaiu^e, writes finely, and like a man of genius ; but 
unfortunately lias a foolisii face, wliich spoils a delicate 
passage : — another inspires us witli the highest respect 
for his personal talents and character, but does not quite 
come up to our (ixpcctutions in print. All tliosir contra- 
dictions and potty details interi'upt the calm current of 
our reflections. If you want to know what any of the 
authors were who lived before our time, and are still 
objects of anxious inquiry, you have only to look into tbeir 
works. But the dust and smoke and noise of modeitt 
literature have nothing in common with the pure, silent 
air of immortality. 

When I take uj) a work that I have read before (the 
oftener the bettor) I know wbat 1 have to expect. The 
satisfaction is not lessened by being anticipated. "W hen 
the entertainment is altogether now, I sit down to it as 1 
should to a strange dish, — turn and pick out a bit hero 

‘ A rather well-known publisher or stationer in London. — E d, 
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and tliere, and am in doubt wbat to think of tlio com- 
position. There is a want of confidence and security to 
second appetite. New-fangled books are also like made- 
dishes in this respect, that they are generally little else 
than hashes and rifaenmenti of what has been served up 
entire and in a more natural state at other times. Besides, 
in tlius turning to a well-known author, there is not only 
an assurance that my time will not be thrown away, or 
my palate nauseated with the most insipid or vilest trash, 
— but 1 shako hands with, and look an old, tried, and 
valued friend in the face, — compare notes, and chat the 
hours away. It is true, w^c form dear friendships with 
such ideal guests — dearer, alas ! and more lasting, tlian 
those with our most intimate acquaintance. In reading 
a book which is an old favourite with mo (say the first 
novel I ever road) I not only have the pleasure of imagina- 
tion and of a critical relish of the wo*rk, but the pleasures 
of memory added to it. It recalls tlui same feelings and 
associations wliich I liad in first reading it, and wliich I 
can never have again in any other way. Standard produc- 
tions of this kind arc links in the cluiin of our conscious 
being. They bind together the diftbrent scattered divisions 
of onr personal identity. They arc landmarks and guides 
in our journey through lif(5. They are ])ogs and loops on 
which wo can hang up, or from which wo can take down, 
at pleasure, the wardrobo of a moral imagination, the 
relics of our best affections, the tokens and records of our 
happiest hours. They are “for thoughts and. for remem- 
brance !’* They arc like Fortunatus’s Wishing-Cap— they 
give US the best riches — those of Fancy ; and transport 
us, not over half the globe, but (which is hotter) over half 
our lives, at a word’s notice ! 

My father Shandy solaced himself with Bruscambille. 
Give mo for this imrpose a volume of Peregrine Pickle 
or Tom Jones, Open either of thorn anywhere— at the 
Memoirs of Lady Vane, or the adventures at the mas- 
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^querado with Lady Bellaston, or the disputes between 
Thwackum and Square, or the escape of Molly Seagrina, 
or the incident of Sophia and licr muff, or the edifying 
prolixity of her aunt's lecture — and there 1 find tlie same 
•delightful, busy, biistling scone as ever, and feel myself 
the same as when I was first introduced into the midst of 
it. Nay, sometimes the sight of an odd volume of these 
good old English authors on a stall, or the name lettered 
on the back among others on the shelves of a library, 
answers the purpose, revives the whole train of ideas, and 
sots ‘‘the puppets dallying.’' Twenty years are struck otf 
the list, and I am a cl did again. A sago philosoph3r, 
who was not a very wise man, said, that he should like 
very well to bo young again, if lie could take his expe- 
rience along with him. This ingenious person did ncft 
ijeom to be aware, by the gravity of his remark, that the 
great advantage of being young is to bo without this 
weight of expericnco, which lie would fain place upon the 
shoulders of youth, and which never comes too late with 
years. Oh ! what a privilege to be able to let this Immp, 
like Christian's burthen, drop from off one’s back, and 
transport onesidf, by the help of a little^ musty duodecimo, 
to the time when ignorance was bliss,” and when we first 
got a peep at the raree-show of the world, through the 
glass of fiction — gazing at mankind, as we do at wild 
beasts in a nienagorio, through the bars of their cages, — or 
at curiosities in a museum, that we must not touch ! For 
myself, not only arc the old ideas of the contents of the 
work brought hack to my mind in all their vividness, but 
the old associations of the faces and pereons of those I 
then knew, as they were in their lifetime — the place where 
I sat to read the volume, the day when I got it, the feeling 
of the air, the fields, the sky — return, and all my eaidy 
impressions with them. This is bettor to mo— those 
places, those times, those persons, and those feelings that 
•oomo across me as I retrace the story and devour the page, 
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ar© to mo bettor far than the wet ebeets of tbe last new 
novel firom the Ballantyno press, to say iiotliing of the 
Minerva press in Lcadcnball Street. It is like visiting 
tbe scones of early yontb. I tliink of the time “when I 
was in my father s bouse, and my patlx ran down wdtli 
butter and lioney,” — wlicn I was a little, tbougbtless 
child, and bad no other wish or care but to con my daily 
task, and bo bappy ! — Tom Jonr.%1 remember, was the 
first ivork that broke tlio spell. It came down in numbers 
once a fortiugbt, in t-ooke s pocket-edition, cmbcllisbcd 
with cuts. I bad Iiitlierto read only in sebool-books, and 
a tiresome ecclesiastical history ( with the exception of 
Mrs. Eadclifie’s Itomancc of lha Forest) : but this bad a 
different relisli with it, — sweet in the moutb,’’ tbougb 
not “bitter in liic belly.” It smacked of tbe world 1 
lived in, and in which 1 was to live —and showed me 
groups, “gay creatures not ‘‘ of tlie olomont,” Imt of the 
earth ; not “ living in the clouds,” but travelling the same? 
road that I did ; — some that had passed on before mo, and 
others that might soon overtake me. My heart had palpi- 
tated at tlie thouglits of a boarding-school ball, or gala- 
day at Midsummer or (liristmas : but tbe w’orld 1 had 
found out in Cooke's edition of tlui Jh’ilish Novellsttf was 
to me a dance tliroiigli life, a })er]>etnal gala-day, Tlie 
sixpenny numbers of this work regularly contrived to leave 
off just in the middle of a sentence, and in the nick of a 
story, wh(;ro Tom Jones discovers Square behind the 
blanket; or where Parson Adams, in the inextricable 
confusion of (3vents, very uudesignedly gets to bod to 
Ml'S. Slip-slop. Let nio caution the reader against this 
impression of Joseph Andrews; for there. is a picture of 
Fanny in it which he should not sot liis heart on, lest he 
should never moot wdth anything like it ; or if ho should, 
it w’ould, perhaps, he better for him that he had not. It 

was just like ! AVith what eagerness I used to 

look fonvard to the %cxt number, and open the jirints I 
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Ah ! never again shall I feel the enthnslastic delight with 
which I gazed at the figures, and anticipated the story and 
adventures of Major Bath and (.'omniodorc Trunnion, of 
Trim and my Undo Toby, of Don Quixote and Sancho 
and Dapple, of Gil Bias and Dame Lorenza Sephora, of 
Laura and the fair Lucrotia, whose lips open and sliut 
like buds of roses. To what nameless ideas did they give 
rise, — with what airy delights I hlled up the outlines, as I 
hung in silence over the page ! — Let me still recall them, 
that thoy may breathe fresJi life into me, and that I may 
live that birthday of thought and romantic pleasure over 
again! Talk of the hival ! This is tho only true ideal — 
the heavenly tints of Fancy reflected in the bubbles that 
float upon the spring-tide of liunuin life. 

O I\reniorv ! Hhicld iiic from ilic \v»>rltrs ]io{>r (slrifi*, 

And give tlioM*. scenes thine everlustiug life ! 

The paradox with wliicli J set out is, I hope, less 
startling than it was ; tlio reader whJl, hy this time, have 
l)ccii lot into my secret. Mueli about the same time, or 
I believe rather (uirlier, 1 took a j)arti(.'ular satisfaction 
in reading Chnhh\s Tracis^' and 1 often think 1 will get 
them again to wado through. There is a high gusto of 
j)oleiuical divinity in them; and you fancy that' you licar 
a club of sliooniakers at Salisbury, debating a dis 2 )utablo 
text from one of St. Pauls Epistles in a worlonanliko 
stylo, wdtli ctiual slirciwdncss and pertinacity. I cannot 
say ninch for my mcta|)liysical studies, into which I 
launched shortly after whth great ardour, so as to malm a 
toil of a pleasure. J \\ as prescully entauglcd in tho briars 
and thorns of subtle distim^tions, — of ‘‘fate, free-will, foro- 
knowlodgo absolute,” though 1 cannot add that “ in their 
wandering mazes 1 found no end for I did arrive at 
some very satisfactory and potent eon elusions ; nor will I 
go so far, however ungrateful the suljcfjt might seem, as 

^ A series of pnmiddots hy Thoiims Chubl), ou r)Olitical and 
religious subjects, published between 1732 1743 .— Ed. 
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to exclaim witli Marlowe’s Faustus — “ Would I had never 
seen Wittenberg, never read book ” — that is, never studied 
such authors as Hartley, Hume, Berkeley, &c. Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding is, however, a work 
from which I never derived cither pleasure or profit ; and 
Hobbes, dry and powerful as ho is, I did not read till long 
afterwards. I read a few poets, which did not much hit 
my taste, — for I would have the reader understand, I am 
deficient in the faculty of imagination ; but I fell early 
upon French romances and philosopliy, and dcvoiured 
them tooth-and-nail. Many a dainty repast liave I made 
of tho New Elmse ; — the description of the kiss; the ex- 
cursion on tho water ; the letter of St. Preux, recalling 
the time of their first loves; and the account of Julia’s 
death ; these I rciad over and over again with unsjjeak- 
able delight and wonder. Some years after, when I met 
with this work again, I found I had lost nearly my 
whole relish for it (extJopt some few parts), and was, I 
remember, very much mortified with the change in my 
taste, which I sought to attribute to the smalluess and 
gilt edges of the edition I had bought, and its being per- 
fumed with rose-leaves. Nothing could exceed the gi'avity, 
tho solemnity with w^liich I carried homo and read the 
Dedication to tho Social Ctmiract^ with some other pieces 
of tho same autlior, which 1 had picked up at a stall in a 
coarse leathern cover. Of the Confessions I have spoken 
clsewhoi'e, and may repeat Avhat I have said — “ Sweet is 
the dew of their memory, and ideusant tho balm of their 
recollection !” beauties arc not “ scattered like 

stray-gifts o’er tho earth,” but ^owui thick on the page, 
rich and rare. I wish I had never read tho Emilivs^ or 
road it with implicit faith. I had no occasion to pamper 
my natural aversion to. affectation or pretence, by romantic 
and artificial means. I had better have formed myself on 
the model of Sir Fopling Flutter. There is a class of 
persons whoso virtu^ and most shining qualities sink in, 
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iind are concealed by,’ an absorbent ground of modesty and 
reserve ; and such a one I do, without vanity^ profess 
myself.* Now these are tbe very persons who are likely 
to attach themselves to the character of Emilius, and of 
whom it is sure to bo the bane. This dull, plilcgniatic, 
retiring humour is not in a fair way to bo corrected, but 
confirmed and rendered dcs2)eratc, by being in that work 
held u]> as an object of imitation, as an example of 
simplicity and magnanimity — by coming upon us with all 
the recommendations pf novc^lty, surprise, and superiority 
to the prejudices of the world — by being stuck upon a 
pedestal, mad<i amiable, dazzling, a letirrc de dupe f The 
reliance on solid worth which it inculcates, the i>refcrenco 
of sober truth to gaudy tinsel, hangs like a mill-stono 
round the neck of tho imagination — “ a load to sink 
a navy — impedes our progress, and blocks up every 
pros^ject in life, A man, to get on, to be successful, con- 
spicuous, applauded, sliould not retire upon the centre of 
his conscious resources, but be always at the circumferonco 
of appearances. lie must envelope himself in a halo of 
mystery — ho must ride in an 0(puj;)age of oj^inion — he 
must walk w'ith a train of self-conceit following him — ho 
must not stri]) himself to a bufi-jerkiii, to the doublet and 
liosc of bis real merits, but must surround himself with a 
cortege of prejudices, like the signs of the Zodiac —ho must 
seem anything but what he is, and then ho may pass for 
anything he pleases. The world love to be amused by 
hollow professions, to be deceived by flattering appear- 
ances, to live in a state of hallucination ; and can forgive 
everything but tho plain, dowmright, simjdo honest truth 
—such as we see it chalked out in tlie character of 

’ Nearly the saiiw) sentiment wns wittily and liui)pily expressed 
by a friend, who liud some lotieiy puffs, which he had been employed 
to write, returned on his hands for tlieir too great severity of thonglit 
•and classical terseness of style, and who obj^^wed on that occasion^ 
that “Modest merit never can succeed !” 
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Emilius. — To return from tliis digression, which is a littit) 
' out of pKice hero. 

Books have in a great measure lost their power over me ; 
nor can I revive the same interest in them as formerly. I 
perceive when a tiling is good, rather than feel it. It is true, 

jMareiun Culonua is a dainty hook ; * 

and the reading of Mr. Keats’s Eue of Si. Agnci< lately 
made me regret that I was not young again. TIkj 
beautiful and tender images there conjured up, “ come like 
shadows — so depart.” Tlie “ tiger-moth's wings,” wdiich 
ho has S])road over liis ricli ixxjtic blazonry, just flit across 
my fancy ; the gorgeous twilight window ^\dli(dl he has 
painted over again in his versti, to rno blushes ” almost 
in vain “ with blood of queens and kings.” I know how 
I should have felt at one time in reading such passages ; 
and tliat is all. The sluirp luscious flavour, the fine 
aroma is fled, and nothing but the stalk, the bran, the husk 
of literature is left. If any one were to iisk me what I 
read now, I might answer with my Lord Hamlet in the 
play — “ A\'ords, ^N'ords, words." — What is tlio matter ?” 
— Notlihuj TJujy have scarce a meaning. But it 
was not always so, "J’hcre was a time when to niy think- 
ing, every ^vord was a flower or a pearl, like those which 
dropped from the mouth of the little 2>easant-girl in the 
Fairy tale, or like those that fall from tho great preacher 
in tho Caledonian Cliapel ! I drank of tht^ stream of 
knowledge tliat tempted, but did not mock my lips, as of 
tho river of life, freely. Il<nv eagerly I slaked my thirst 
of German sentiment, “ as the hart that panteth for the 
water-springs hoAV I bathed and revelled, and added my 
floods of tears to Goethe’s Sorrows of Wertevy and to 
Schiller’s Bobbers — 

Giving my sOxjk of more l(> that which had too mud t ! 

* Mar dan Colonna is tlio title of a dramatic piece by Barry 
Ooriiwall (B. W, I’rocier). — Ei>. 
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] read aud asson^d with all luy soul to Coleridgo^s fine 
Sonnet, beginning — 

Sdiiller ! that hour I would have wish’d to dii*, 

If through tlie Bhuddering miduiglit I liad scut, 

Frf>rri tlui daih dungeon of the tow’r time-rent, 

That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s cry ! 

1 believe I may date my insiglit into the mysteries of 
poetry from the comnien cement of my ac(tuaintanco with 
the Authors of the Lyrical Balhids ; at least, my discrimi** 
Tiation of the Ijigher sorts — not niy jjrediicction for such 
Avriters as Goldsmith or Pope : nor do 1 imagine they 
will say 1 got my liking for the Novdists, or the comic 
Avriters, — for the characters of Valentino, Tattle, or Miss 
Priic, from them. If so, I must have got from them what 
they never laid themselves. In points Avherc poetic diction 
and conception arc concerned, T may bo at a loss, and 
liable to be imposed upon : but in forming an esthnato of 
passages relating to common life and manners, I cannot 
think 1 am a plagiarist from any man. 1 tlicro “ know 
my cue without a prompter.*' 1 may say of such studies 
Initis ct in cuie. T am just able to admire those literal 
toiicihes of observation and description Avhich persons of 
loftier pretensions overlook and despise. I think I com- 
prebend somcitliing of the characteristic })art of Shake- 
speare ; and in him indeed all is charu(;teristic, even the 
nonsense ami poetry. I belioA-e it Avas the colobratod Sir 
Humphry Davy Avho used to say, that Shakespeare Avas 
rather a metaphysician than a poet. At any rate, it was 
not ill said. I Avish that I had sooner knoAvn the dramatic 
writers contemporary AAutli ShakcspciU’O ; for in looking 
them over about a year ago, 1 almost revived my old passion 
for reading, and my old delight in books, though they 
were very nearly now to me. The Periodical Essayists 1 
read long ago. The Spectator I liked extremely: but the 
Tathr took my fancy most. I read the others soon after, 
the Bawhler, the Adventurer, the World, the Connommr : 
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I was not sorry to get to the end of them, and have no 
desire to. go regularly through them again. I consider 
myself a thorough adept in Bichardson, I like the 
longest of his novels best, and think no part of them 
tedious ; nor should I ask to have anything better to do 
than to read them from beginning to end, to take them up 
wlien I clioso, and lay tliem down when I was tired, in 
some old family mansion in the country, till every word 
and syllable relating to the bright Clarissa, the divine 
Clementina, the beautiful Pamela, ‘‘ with every trick .and 
lino of their sweet favour,” were once more “ graven , in 
my heart’s table.” ^ I have a sneahing kindness for 
Mackenzie’s Mia de Boiihif/ne —for the deserted mansion, 
and straggling gilliflowers on the mouldering garden-wall ; 
and still more for his Man of Feeling ; not that it is 
bettor, nor so good ; but at tbo time I read it, I sometimes 

thought of the heroine. Miss Walton, and of Miss 

together, and “ that ligament, fine as it was, was never 
broken !” — One of the poets that I have always read with 
most pleasure, and can wander about in for ever with 
a sort of voluptuous indolence, is Spenser ; and I like 
Chaucer even Letter. The only writer among the Italians 
I can pretend to any knowledge of, is Boccaccio, and of 
him I cannot express half my admiration. His story of 
the Hawk I could read and think of from day to day, just 
as I would look at a picti^-e of Titian’s I 

I remember, as long ago as the year 1798, going to a 

1 During the peace of Amiens, a young English olJJcer, of the 
name of Lovelace, was jiresented at Buonaparte’s levee. Instead of 
the usual question, “Where have you sorvoi, Sir?” the First Consul 
immediately addres-sed bira, “ I iwrccive your name, Sir, is the same 
as that of the hero of Richardson’s Romance !*’ Here was a Consul. 
The young man’s uticlo, who was calM Lovelace, told mo this 
anecdote while wo were stopping together at Calais. I had also 
been thinking that his was tlie same name as tjiat of the hero of 
Richardson’s Bomance. This is one of my reasons for liking 
Buonaparte. 
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neighbouring town (Shrewsbury, whore Farquhar has laid 
the plot of his Becruiting Officer) and bringing home with 
me, “at ono proud swoop,” a copy of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and another of Burke’s Bejlections on the French 
Jlevolution — both which 1 have still ; and I still recollect, 
when I see the covers, the pleasure "with which I dipped 
into thorn as T returned with my double prize. I was set 
up for ono while. That time is past “ with all its giddy 
raptures but I am still anxious to preserve its memory, 
“ embalmed with odours.” — With respect to the first of 
these works, 1 w'ould be pemitted to remark here in 
passing, that it is a sufficient answer to the German 
criticism which has since been started against the character 
of Satan (viz,, that it is not one of disgusting deformity, or 
pure, defecated malice), to say that Milton has there drawn, 
not the abstract princiide of evil, not a devil incarnate, but 
a fallen angel. This is tbc Scriptural account, and tbo 
poet has followed it. We may safely retain such passages 
as that woll-kiiowu ono — 

Hi.s form had not yet lost 

All her original brightness ; nor appear’d 
IjCvSS than archangel ruin’d ; and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d — 

for the theory, which is ojrposcd to them, “ falls flat upon 
the grunsel edge, and shames its worshipirors.” Let us 
hear no more, then, of this inoiikish cant, and bigoted out- 
cry for tbo restoration of the horns and tail of tbo devil !-^ 
Again, as to the other work, Burke’s Bejlections, I took a 
particular pride and j)lcasm*e in it, and read it to myself 
and others for months afterwards. I had reason for my 
prejudice in favour of this author. To understand an 
adversary is somo praise: to admire him is more. I 
thought I did both : I knew I did one. From the first 
time I ever cast my eyes on anything of Burke’s (which was 
an extract from his Letter to a Noble Lord in a throe-times-^ 
a-week paper, the SL James's Chronicle, in 1796), I said to 
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myself, ‘‘This is true eloqnonco: tliis is a man pom*iiig 
ont his mind on paper.” All other stylo seemed to me 
pedantic and impertinent. Dr. Johnson’s was walking on 
stilts ; and even Junius’s (who was at that time a favourite 
with me), with all his terseness, shrunk up into little 
antithetic points *and 'wcll-trirained sentences. But 
Burke's stylo was forked and playful as the lightning, 
crested like the serpent. He delivered plain things on a 
plain ground; hut when lie rose, there was no end of 
his flights and circumgyrations — and in this very Letter, 
“he, like an eagle in a dovo-cot, fluttcired Ms Volscians ” 
(the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale 1) “ in 
Corioli.” 1 did not care for liis doctrines. 1 was then, and 
am still, proof against their contagion ; but J admired the 
author, and was considered as not a very staunclx partisan 
of the opposite side, though 1 thought myself that an 
abstract proposition was one thing — a masterly transition, 
a brilliant metaphor, another. 1 comioivod, too, that ho 
might he wTong in his main argument, and yet dtdivor 
fifty truths in arriving at a false conclusion. I remember 
Coleridge assuring me, as a i)oetical and i)olitical set-ofi* 
to my Rccjxtical admiration, that Wordsworth had written 
an Essay on Marraajr^ wliicli, for manly thought and 
nervous cxi)i'cssi<m, ho deemed incomparably siiperior. 
As I had not, at tliat time, seen any specimens of Mr. 
Wordsworth s jirosc; style, 1 could not express my doulJts 
on the subject. If then; an; gi-eater prosc-writors than 
Burke, they either lie out of my course of study, or arc 
beyond my sphere of comprehension. I am too old to bo 
a. convert to a now mythology of genius. The niches 
are occuinod, the tables arc full. If such is still my 
admiration of tins man’s misapplied powers, what must it 
have l)oen at a time when 1 myself was in vain trying, 
year after year, to write a single Essay, nay, a single page 

* * He is there iialkfl Citizen Lauderdale.” Is tliis the present 
Earl [1826]? 
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or sentence; when I regarded the wonders of his pen 
witli the longing eyes of one who w-as dumb and a 
changeling j and wdion to be able to convey the slightest 
conception of iny meaning to others in words, was the 
height of an almost hoi)eloss ambition ! But I never 
measured otlnn-s’ excellences by my own defects : though 
a sense of my own incapacity, and of the steep, impassable 
ascent from mo to tlicm, made me regard them with 
greater awe and fondn(^ss. 1 liavo thus run through 
most of my early studies and favourite authors, some of 
wliom I have since criticised more at largo. Whether 
those observations will survive me, 1 muther know nor do 
I much care : but to Ibo works tliemselves, worthy of 
all acceptation,” and to the feelings they have always 
excited in me since I could distinguish a meaning in 
language, nothing shall ov(;r i>rcveut mo from looking 
back with gratitude and triumph. To havt) lived in the 
cultivation of an intimacy with such works, and to have 
familiarly relished such names, is not to have lived quite 
in vain. 

There are other authors whom I have never read, and 
yet whom 1 have frequently had a great desire to road, 
from some circumstance relating to tliem. Among those 
is Lord Olarendon’s lliafory of the Grand RcheUion, after 
which I have a hankering, from hearing it sj^oken of by 
good judges — from my interest in the events, and know- 
ledge of the characters from other sourct^s, and from 
having soen fine portraits of most of them. 1 like to read 
a well-penned character, atid Clarendon is said to have 
been a master in his way. 1 slK>uld like to read 
Froissart s Chronicles^ liolinshcd and Stow^^, and Fuller’s 
Worthies. I intend, w'henevor I. cun, to read B(jaumdnt 
and Fletcher all through. There are fifty-two of their 
plays, and I have only read a dozen or fourteen of thoiu. 
A Wife for a Month and Thierry and Thcodoret arc, I am 
told, dcdicious, and I can believe it. I should like to read 
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the speeches in Thucydides, and Guicciardini’s History of 
Florence, and Don Quixote in the original, I have often 
thought of reading the Loves of Persiles and. Sigismunda, 
and the Galatea of the same author. But I somehow 
reserve them like ‘‘ another Yarrow.” I should also like 
to road the last new novel (if 1 could he sure it was so) 
of the Author of Waverley : -wo one would be more glad 
than 1 to find it the best ! 


On Permuil Cliaradr.r, 

Men pallittio and conceal lln ir original qiialitiei?, but do not 
cxtiri)atfj tlioni.— -Muntaignk’s Emxy $. 

No one ever changes his (.‘haracter from the time ho is 
two years old; nay, I might say, frf)m the time he is two 
hours' old. Wo may, wdth instruction and opportunity, 
mend our manners, or else alter for the worse, — “ as the 
flesh and fortune shall serve but the character, the 
internal, original bias, remains always the same, truo to 
itself to the very last — 

And feels the ruling j>assion strong in death ! 

A very grave and dispassionate philosopher (the late 
celebrated chemist, Mr. Nicholson) was so impressed with 
the conviction of the instantaneous commencement and 
development of the character with the birth, that he 
published a long and amusing article in the Monthly 
Magazine, giving a detailed account of the progress, 
history, education, and tempers of two twins, up to the 
period of their being eleven days old. This is, perjbaps, 
considering the matter too curiously, and would amount 
to *a species of horosoopy, if wo were to build on such 
premature indications ; but the germ no doubt there, 
tte;^h wo must wait a little longer to see what form it 
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takes. We need not in general wait long. The Devil 
soon betrays the cloven foot ; or a milder and better spirit 
api)ears in its stead. A temper sullen or active, shy or 
bold, grave or lively, S(dfish or romantic (to say nothing 
of quickness or dullness of apprehension) is manifest 
very early ; and imperceptibly bat irresistibly moulds 
our inclinations, habits, and pursuits through life. The 
greater or less dogi’Ci^ of animal spirits, — of nervous 
irritability, -the conqdexioii of the blood, — the propor- 
tion of “ hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions herce 
that strive for mastery,’’ — tlic Saturnine or tho Mercurial, 
— the disposition to Iks afleeied hy objects near, or at 
a distance, or not at all, — to be struck with novelty, or 
to brood over <lecp-roott:d impressions,— to indulge in 
laughter oj* in tears, tho heaven of jjassion or of prudence 
that tempers this frail clay, is Ixnm with us and never 
quits us. It is not in our stars.*’ in planetary influence, 
but noitber is it ow ing “ to ours<dves, that we are thus 
or tlms.” J’Ik; ucciission of knowledge, tiro pressure of 
circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, docs little 
more than minister occasion to the first predispt^sing bias 
— than assist, like tho dews of heaven, or retard, like the 
nipping north, the growth of the seed originally sown 
in our constitution — than give a • more or loss decided 
expression to that personal ehai'acder the outlines of 
which nothing can alter. What I mean is, that Blifil 
and Tom Jones, for instance, by changing places, would 
never have (dianged characters. The one might, from 
circumstances, and from tho notions instilled into liiiq, 
have become a little less selfish, and the other a little les*^ 
extravagant ; but wdth a trifling allowance of this so»fc, 
taking the proposition cum gram salis^ they would have 
been just whore they set out. Blifil would have been 
Blifil still, and Jones what nature intended him to be. I 
have made use of this example without any apology for 
its being a fictitious one, because I think good novels are 

T 2 
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tlie most autlientio as well as most accessible rcpositoricfs 
of the natural history and philosoiiliy of tho species. 

* I shall not bonow assistance or illustration from the 
organic system of Doctors (lall and Spurzheim, which 
reduces this question to a small compass and very distinct 
limits, because I do not understand or believe in it : but 
I think those who put faith in physiognomy at all, or 
imagine that the mind is stampcid upon the countenance, 
must believe that there is such a thing as an ossemtial 
difference of character in different individuals. Wo do 
not change our features with our situations; neitlier do 
we change the capacities or inclinations wliich lurk 
beneath them. A flat face does not become an oval one, 
nor a pug nose a Itoiuan one, with the afapiisition of an 
office, or the addition of a title. So neither is th(^ port, 
hard, unfeeling outline of character turned from selfish- 
ness and cunning to openue.ss and g<merosity, by any 
softening of circumstiincos. If the face puts on 
habitual smile in tbcj sunsbinc of fortune, or if it suddenly 
lowers in tbe storms of adversity, do nijt trust too im- 
plicitly to apj)car£inc(!S ; tbe man is th(i same at bottom. 
Tho designing knave may sometimes wf'ar a vizor, or, to 
beguile the time, look like tlie time;'’ but watch him 
narrowly, and you will. detect him behind his mask! We 
recognise, after a l(;ngth of - years, the same well-known 
face that wo were formerly acquainted with, changed by 
time, but the same in itself ; and cun trace tho features 
of the boy in tho full-grown man. Can wc doubt tliat the 
character and thoughts have remained as much tho same 
all that time; have borne the same iihagc and super- 
iifc^iption ; have grown with the growth, and strengthened 
the strength? In this sense, and in Mr. Words- 
worth'!^ phrase, “ the child s the fatlier of the man ” surely 
enough. The same timdcncics may not always bo equally 
visible, but they are still in eidstence, and break out, 
w henever they ^are and can, tho more for being checked.. 
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Again, we often distinctly notice tlio same featutos, the 
same bodily peculiarities, the same look and gestures, in 
difibrent persons of the same family; and find this ro- 
seiiiblanco extending to collateral branches and through 
several generations, sliowing how strongly nature must 
have been warped and biassed in tliat particular direction 
at first. This pre-determination in the blood has its 
caprices too, and wayward as well as obstinate fits. The 
family-likeness sometimes skips over the next of kin or the 
nearest branch, and reappears in all its singularity in a 
second or third cousin, or i)asscs over the son to the grand- 
cliild. Wliere the pictures of the lieirs and successors to 
a title or estate have been preserved for any length of 
time in Gothic hulls and old-fashioned mansions, the j)re- 
vailing outline and character does not wear out, but may 
bo traced thrmigh its numerous infleetions and descent^, 
like the winding of a river through an exi)anse of country, 
for centiu’ies. The ancestor of many a noble house has 
sat for the portraits of liis youthful descendants ; and still 
the soul of “ Fairfax and tlie starry Yere,” consecrated in 
MarveVs verse, may be seen mantling in the suffused 
features of sumo young court-beauty of the present day. 
The portrait of Judge Jeffries, which was exliibited lately 
in the Gallery in Pall Mall — young, handsome, spirited, 
good-liumourod, and totally unlike, at first view, whp-t you 
wx)uld expc()t from the character — was an exact likeness of 
two young men whom I know some years ago, the living 
Tei>rcscntativc8 of that family. It is curious that, con- 
sistently eiiougli -with the delineation in the portrait, old 
Evelyn should have recorded in his 3Iemoirs, that “ he saw 
the Chief “Justice Jeffries in a largo company the night 
before, and that ho tlionght he laughed, drank and danced 
too much for a man who had that day condemned Algernon 
Sidney to the block.” 'It is not always^ possible to foi’esee 
the tiger’s spring, till we are in his grasi) i fawning, 
cruel eye dooms its prey, while it glitters ! Featoos 
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alone do not run in the blood ; vices and virtues, genius 
and folly are transmitted through the same sure but 
unseen channel. There is an involuntary, unaccountable 
family character, as well as family face ; and wo see it 
manifesting itself in the same way, with unbroken con- 
tinuity, or by tits and starts. Tliere shall bo a regular 
breed of misers, of incorrigible <»ld in a family, 

time out of mind; or the shame of the thing, and tlie 
hardships and restraint inijmsoil upon him w'hilo jnning, 
shall urge some desperate spendthrift to wipe out the 
reproach upon his name by a course of extravagance and 
debauchery ; and his immediate siK^cessors shall make his 
example an excuse for relapsing intf) the old jog-trot 
incurable infirmity, tlio grasping and ]>incbiiig discuiso of 
the family agaiii.^ A pe.rson may be indebted for a^noso 
or an eye, for a graceful carriage or a voluble discourse, 
to a great-aunt or uncle, wdiose existence bo lias scarcely 
heard of; and distant relations arc surprised, on some 
casual introduction, to find oacli other an alter idem. 
Country cousins, who meet after tlic^y are gi’owii up for 
the first time in London, often start at the likeness,— 
it is like looking at thomselvi^s in the glass — nay, they 
shall see, almost heforo they exchange a word, their 
own thoughts (as it were) staring them in the fac(3, the 
same ideas, feelings, opinions, passions, prejudices, likings 
and antipathies; the same turn of mind and sentiment, 
the same foibles, peculiarities, faults, follies, misfortunes, 
consolations, the same self, the same everything ! And 
farther, this coincidence shall take place and be most 

^ I know .at tliiH time a person of vast estate, who is the imme- 
diate descendant of a fine pjentlcman, hut the {^rcat-grandson of o, 
h|!pk^r) hi whom lus ance,-tor is now revived. He is a very honest 
:.j^^ig^|pbian in his principles, but cannot for his blood talk fairly : he 
^ ^i&rtily sorry for it; hut he cheats by constitution, and over- 
w to uis by instinct. this subject delightfully treated in the 
^1^ Number of tke Tatler, in an account of Mr, Bi^kerstatTs • 
]^igree, on occasion of his sister’s marriage. 
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remarkable, whore not only no intercourse has previouSy 
been ke 2 >t up, not even by letter or by common friends, 
but where the difterent branches of a family have been 
estranged for long years, and where the yoimger part in 
each have been brought uj) in totally different situations, 
with different studios, i)ursuits, expectations and oppor- 
tunities. To assure me that this is owing to cireum- 
8tanc<is, is to assure me of a gratuitous absurdity, which 
you cannot know, and wliich 1 shall not believe. It is 
owing, not to cinuiinstanccs, but to the force of kind, to 
the stuff* of which -our blood and humours are comj)ounded 
being the same. W hy should 1 and an old hair-brained 
uncle of mine fasten u])on the same j)icturc in a Collection, 
and talk of it for years after, tlioiigli one of no particular 
“mark or likelihood” in itself, but for something con- 
genial in the look to our own humour and way of seeing 

natoc ? W hy should my cousin L and I fix upon 

the same book, Tnairam Shandy — without comparing 
notes, have it “ d(JubJed down and dog-cared” in the same 
places, and live upon it as a sort of food that assimilated 
with our natural disjjositious *? — “ Instinct, Hal, instinct!” 
They ai’O fools who say other wise, and have never studied 
nature or mankind, but iu books and systems of ifiiilosoi^hy* 
Bxit, indeed, the colour of our lives is Avoven into the 
fatal thread at our births : our original sins, and our 
redeeming graces are infused into us ; nor is the bond, 
that confirms our destiny, ever cancelled. 

Boneaih the hills, amid tlie flowery p^roves. 

The picnorations arc prepar’d ; the paii^n, . 

Tiiu internal paiig.s, are ready ; the dread strife 
Of pcx>r ImruanHv^a afllieted will 
Struggling iu vain with ruthless destiny. 

The “winged wounds” that rankle in our breasts to 
our latest day, were planted there long since, ticketed 
and labelled on the outside in small but indelible cha^ 
racters, written in our blood, “like that exisanguined 
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flower inscribed with woe wo are in the toils from the 
very first, hemmed in by the hunters; and these are 
oui? own passions, bred of our brain and humours, and 
that never leave us, but consume and gnaw tlie heart 
in our short lifetime, as worms wait for us in the 
grave ! 

Critics and authors, wdio congregate in large cities, and 
see nothing of the world but a sort of pliautasinagoria, to 
whom the numberless characters they meet in the course 
of a few hours are fugitive “as the flics of a summer,’* 
evan<?seeiit as tlic figures in a camera ohscura, may talk 
very learnedly, and attribute the motions of the puppets 
to circumstances of which they are confi^ssodly in total 
ignorance. They sec characte.r only in the bust, and 
have not room (for the crowd) to study it as a wliolo 
length, that is, as it exists in reality. But those who 
trace things to tlieir source, and proceed from individuals 
to generals, know better. School-boys, for example, who 
are early let into tlio secret, and see the seeds growing, 
are not only sound judges, but true ])rt>phet» of character ; 
so that the iiick-nam7)s tlioy give their jdayfcllows usually 
stick by them over after. The gossips in country-towns, 
also, who study human nature, not merely in the history 
of the individual, hut in the genealogy of the race, know 
the comparative anatomy of the minds of a wdiolc neigh- 
bourhood to a tittle, where to look for marks and defects 
— explain a vulgarity by a cross in the breed, or a fop|)ish 
'air in a young tradesman by liis grandmother’s marriage 
with a dancing-masttir, and are the only practical con- 
jurors and exi>ort docyjjhcrers of the determinate lines of 
true or suj>i)osititious charact(;r. 

The character of women (I should think it will at this 
time of day be granted) difTors essentially from that of 
less so than their shape or the texture of their 
skaffljt,; has been said indeed, “Most women" have no 
dbaraaiisr at all,” — and on the other hand, the fair and 
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<doq[ncnt Autlioress of tlio Bhjhts of Women was for 
estfiblishiftg the masculine pretensions and privileges of 
her sex on a 2>erfect equality with ours. I shall leave 
PojKi and Mary Wolstonecraft to settle that point between 
them. I should laugh at any one who told me that the 
European, tlic Asiatic, and the African character were the 
same. I no more believe it than I do that black is the 
same colour as white, or that a straight line is a crooked 
one. We see in wlnde nations and large classes the 
physiognomies, and 1 slionld su])j)ose (“ not to speak it 
profanely the general characters of dilfercnt animals 
with which we arc acquainted, as of the fox, the wolf, the 
hog, the goat, tlio dog, the monkey ; and I suspect this 
analogy, whether perceived or not, luis as ju-evailing an 
influence on their habits and actions as any theory of 
moral sentiments taught in the seliools. liules and i>rc- 
cautions may, no doubt, he ai>])bcd to counteract the 
excesses and overt demonstrations of any such character- 
istic infirmity ; hut still the disiiitso will he in the mind, 
an im2>edimciit, not a hclj) to virtue. An exception is 
usually taken to all national or general relloctions, as 
unjust and illiberal, because they cannot bo true of every 
individual. It is not meant that they arc ; and besides, 
the same captious ohjeetion is not made to the handsome 
things that are said of whole bodies and classes of men. 
A lofty j)anegyric, a boasted virtue will fit the inhabitants 
of an (jntire district to a hair; the want of strict univer- 
sality, of i)hilosophical and abstract truth, is no difficulty 
here ; but if you hint at an obvious vice or defect, this is 
instantly construed into a most unfair and partial view of 
the case, and each defaulter thro^s’s the imputation from 
himself and his country with scorn. Tlius you may 
praise the generosity of the English, the 2>rudeiice of the 
Scotch, the hos2)itality of the Irish, as long as y<.)u please, 
and not a syllable is whis2)ered against these swoe 2 )ing 
expressions of -admiration ; bnt reverse the 2>ictui*e, hold 
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Tip to censure, or only glance at the unfavourable side of 
each character (and they themselves admit that they have 
a distinguishing and generic character as a people), and 
you are assailed by the most violent clamours, and a 
confused Babel of noises, as a disseminator of unfounded 
prejudices, or a libeller of human nature. I arn sui’c 
there is nothing reasonable in this. Harsh and dis- 
agreeable qualities wear out in nations, as in individuals, 
from time and intercourse with the world ; hut it is at 
the expense of their intrinsic excellences. The vices of 
softness and offeminacy sink deeper with ago, like thorns 
in the flesh. Single acts or events often determine the 
fate of mortals, yet may have nothing to do with their 
general deserts or failing.^. Ho who is said to ho cured 
of any glaring infirmity may bo suspected never to have 
had it; and lastly, it may bo laid down as a general rule, 
that mankind improvg, by means of luxury and civiliza- 
tion, in social manners, and become more depraved in 
what relates to personal habits and cliaractor. There 
arc few nations, as well as few num (with the exception 
of tyrants), that arc cruel and vcdnptuous, immersed 
in pleasure, and bent on inflicting pain on others, at 
the same time. Ferociousness is the characteristic of 
barbarous ages, licentiousness of more refined periods.* 

I shall not undertake to decide exactly how far the 
original ehai’acter may be modified by the general 
progress of society, or by particular circumstances hap- 
pening to the individual ; hut I think the alteration (be 
it what it may) is more apparent than real, more in 
conduct than in fooling. I will not deny, that an extreme 
and violent difference of circumstances (as that between 
the savage and civilized state) will supersede the common 

* Fidelitcr dididssc inpicnurts artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit edse feros. 

Thl same maxim does not establish the purity of morals that 
infer^'teir mildness. 
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distinctions of character, and prevent certain dispositions 
and BcntiiTients from ever developing thciuselves. ' Yet 
with reference to this, I would observe, in the first place, 
that iri the most opposite ranks and conditions of life, we 
find qualities showing themselves which we should have 
least expected — grace in a cottag(3, humanity in a bandit, 
sin(3ority in courts ; and secondly, in ordinary cases, and 
ill the mixed mass of liunian affiirs, the mind contrives to 
lay hold of tlioso circumstances ami motives which suit its 
o\ra bias and confirm its natural disposition, wliatever it 
may be, gentle or rough, vulgar or rcliuod, s]>irited or 
cowardly, 0 }> 0 Ti-li(>artcd or cunning. The will is not 
blindly impelled by outward accidents, but selects the 
impressions by winch it choos(.‘S to be governed, with 
great dexterity and jiersevcrance. Or the machine may 
be at the disposal of ibrtune : the man is still his own 
master. The soul, under the pressure of circumstances, 
does not lose its original spring, but, as soon as the 
pressure is removed, recoils with double violence to its 
first position. I'hat wdiich any one has been long 
learning un\Ndllingly, he unlearns with proportionable 
eagerness and haste, lungs liavc been said to bo in- 
corrigible to exjKirience. Tiie maxim might he extended, 
without injury, to the benefit of their subjects ; for every 
man is a king (with all the pride and obstijiacy of one) 
in his own little world. It is only lucky that the rest of 
the species are not answerable for his caprices 1 We 
laugh at the warnings and advice of others ; wo resent the 
lessons of adversity, and lose no time in letting it, appear 
that wo have escaped from its importunate hold. I do 
not think, with every assistance from, reason and circum- 
stances, that the slothful ever becomes active, the coward 
brave, the headstrong prudent, the fickle steady, the mean 
generous, the coarse delicate, the ill-tempered amiable, or 
the Icnave honest ; but that the restraint of necessity and 
appearances once taken away, they would relapse intor 
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their former and real character again : — CutmJlm non fadi 
monaclmm, -Manners, situation, example, fashion, have a 
prodigious influence on exterior deportment. But do 
they penetrate much doei)er ? Tho thief will not steal by 
<lay ; but his having this command over himself docs not 
do away his character or calling. The priest cannot 
indulge in certain irregularities ; hut unless his pulse 
beats temperately from tho first, lie will ^iiily bii playing 
a imrt through life. Again, the soldier cannot shrink 
from his duty in a dastardly manner ; but if he has not 
naturally steady nerves and strong resolution — except in 
the field of battle, he may lie fiuirfiil as a womaii, thougli 
covered witli sc^ars and honour. Tho judge must bo 
disinterested and above suspicion ; yet should ho have 
from nature an itching palm, an (‘ye servile and grciody of 
office, he will somehow contrive to indemnify his private 
conscience out of his public ]>rmciple, and husband a 
reputation for legal integrity, as a stake to play the game 
of political ]»r()fligacy Avilh more advantage! 'Jlicro is 
often a contradiction in character, wliicli is coiii]>osed of 
various and unequal jiarts ; and hence there Avill arise 
an appearance of iicklciioss and inconsistency. A man 
may be sluggish by the father s side, and of a restless and 
uneasy temper }>y tlie mother’s ; and ho may favour either 
of these inherent dispositions according to circumstances. 
But he will not have changed his character, any more 
than a man Avho sometimes lives in one apartment of a 
house and then takes possession of another, according 
to whim or coiivcmienco changes his habitation. The 
simply phlegmatic never turns to the truly “ fiery 
quality.” So, the* really gay or trifling never become 
thoughtful and serious. Tho light-hearted wretch takes 
nothing to heart. He, on whom (from natural careless- 
ness of disposition) ‘‘the shot of accident and dart of 
ohanco ” fall like drops of oil on water, so that he brushes 
them aside with heedless hand and smiling faco, will 
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never he roused from liis volatile indifference to meet 
inevitable calamities. He may try to laiigli them off, but 
will not put himself to any inconvenience to prevent 
them. I ‘Imow a man that, if a tiger were to jump into 
his room, would only play off some joke, some “ quip, or 
crank, or want(ni wile ” upon him. Mortifications and 
disappointments may break siicJi a ])or,son’s hefU’t ; hut 
they uill be the (h.'iith of him ere thew will make him 
provident of the future, or willf^ig to forego one idle 
gratific.'ition of t]j(? passing moment for any consideration 
whatever. The dilatory maji ih!V(U“ beeonios punctual, 
Kesoliition is ol‘ no avail ; lor the voiy essence of the 
charaetiT consists in this, that the pi’cscnt impression is 
of more efficacy fliaii any ]>revious resolution. I have 
heaixl it said of a oc'lohrated writer, tliat if he had to get a 
reprieve fj‘(jm tlio gallows for himself or a friend (with 
leavci he it spoken ), and was to ho at a certain place at a 
given time for tliis pnr])ose, lie would ho a (juarter of an 
liour behindhand. Wliat is to he done in this case ? 
Can you talk or argue a man out of his linmour V You 
might as well attemiit to talk or argue him out of a 
lethargy, or a fever. The disease is in the blood : yon 
may see it (if you are a curious observer) jneandering in 
his veins,’ and j-eposiiig on his eyelids ! Some of our 
foibles are laid in the constitution of our bodies; others 
in the structure of our minds, and both are irrcmediablo. 
The vain man, who is full of himself, is never cured of 
his vanity, but looks for admiration to the last, with a 
restless, suppliant eye, in the midst of contumely and 
contempt ; the modest man never grows vain from 
flattery, or unexpected applause, for ho sees himself in 
the diminished scale of otlier things. He will not “ have 
liis nothings moustcred.” Ho knows how much lie 
himself wants, liow much others have ; and till you can 
alter this conviction in him, or make him drunk by 
infusing some new poison, some celestial ichor into his 
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veins, you cannot make a coxcomb of him. He is too well 
uware of the ti'iith of what has been said, that “ the wisest 
amongst us is a fool in some things, as the lowest amongst 
men has some just notions, and therein is as wise as 
Socrate^s ; so that every man resembles a statue made to 
stand against a wall, or in a nielio ; on one side it is a 
Plato, an Apollo, a Demostlicncs ; on the other, it is a 
rough, unformed piece of stone.” * Some persons of my 
ijbcquaintance, who thinly themselves teres et rotund us, and 
armed at all points with perfections, would not be much 
inclined to give in to this sentiment, the modesty .of 
which is only e(piallod hy its sense and ingenuity. TIio 
man of sanguine temperament is soldoin weaned from his 
castles in the air ; nor cun you, hy virtue of any theory, 
convert the cold, carcdul calculator into a wild Enthusiast. 
A self-tormentor is never satisfied, come what will. Ho 
always apprelicnds the worst, and is indofatigablo in 
conjuring up the apparition of danger. Ho is uneasy at 
his own good fortune, as it takes from him his favourite 
topic of repining and comjdaint. L(;t him succeed to his 
heart’s content in all that is reasonable or im 2 )()rtant, yet 
if there is any one thing (and that 3ic is sure to find out) 
in which lie does not get on, this embitters all the rest. 
I know an instance, rerhaps it is myself. Again, a 
surly man, in spite of warning, neglects his own interest, 
and will do so, hccanso he has more pleasure in dis- 
obliging you tlian in serving himself. “ A frietidly man 
will show hiirisclf friendly ” to tlio last ; for those who aro 
said to have been spoiled by prosperity were never really 
good for anything. A good-natured man never loses 
his native hap 2 )iness of disposition : good temper is an 
estate fpr life ; and a man horn with common sense rarely 
turns out a very egregious fool. It is more common to 
see a fool become wise, that is, set up for wisdom, and bo 
taken at his word by fools. We frequently judge of a 
^ Eichardson’s Works, On the Science of a Connoisseur, p. 212. 
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man’s intelloctual pretensions by tbe number of books 
be writes ; of bis eloquence, by the number of speeches 
bo makes ; of bis capacity for business, by tbe number 
of offilCGS bo bolds. Tbes5 arc not true tests. Many a 
celel>ratc<l author is a known blockhead (between friends) ; 
and many a ministcir of state, whose gravity and self- 
importance pass with the world for depth of thought and 
weight of public care, is a laughingstock to his very 
servants and dependents.* The talents of some men, 
indeed, which might not otlierw-ise have had a field to 
display themselves, are called f)ut by extraordinary situa- 
tions, and rise w'ith tlio occasion ; hut for all the routine 
and mechanical preparation, the pomp and parade and big 
looks of groat statesmen, or what is called merely jillmg 
office, a very shallow (!a})acity, wnth a certain immov- 
ahleness of countenance, is, I should suppose, sufficient, 
from \vhat I have seen. Such political machines are not 
so good as the Mock-Duke in the Iloueymom. As to 
genius and capacity for the works of art and science, all 
that a man really cxcids in is his own and incomnnmic- 
ahlo ; what ho borrow'S from others ho has in an inferior 
degree, and it is never what his fame rests on. Sir 
Joshua observes, that Itaphael, in his Jattcr pictures, 
showed that he had learnt in soino measure the colouring 
of Titian. If he had learnt it quite, the merit would still 

* The reputation is not the man. Yet all true ro}>utation bej^ins 
and ends in the opinion of a man’s iutimato Irmmls. He is what 
they think him, ami in the. last result will he thought so by others. 
Where there is no solid merit to bear the pressure of personal 
contact, fame is l>ut a vajKmr raised by accident or prejudice, and 
will soon vanish like a vspour or a noisome stench. But he who 
appears to those about him what he would have the world think 
him, from whom every one that appiwehes him in whatever cir- 
cunislanees brings something away to confirm the loud rumour of 
the popular voice, is alono great in spite of fortune. The mulico 
of friendship, the littleness of curiosity, is as severe a test as the 
impartiality and enlarged views of history. 
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liave been Titlau’s; but*be did not learn it, and never 
would. But his expression (his glory and his excellences) 
was what he had within himself, first and last ; and this 
it was that seated him on tlfb pinnacle of fame, a }>ro- 
eminence that no artist, witliout an equal warrant from 
nature and genius, will over deprive him of. Witli 
respect to indications of ('.ai“ly genius for particular things.' 
I will just mention, that T myself hnow an instance of 
a little hoy, wlio could catch tlio hardest tunes, when 
between two and tlirec years eld, without any assistance 
but hearing tliem })]ayed on a hand-organ in the street ; 

, and who followed the exquisih^ of Mozart, played 

to him for the first time, so as to fall in like an echo at 
the close. Was tins accident, or ('duciilioii, or natural 
aptitude? I think the last. All the presumptions are 
for it, anti there arc none against it. 

In fine, dt) wt^ not set; how hanl certain early im2)rcs- 
siona, or prejudices ac(purod hit<;r, arc to overcome? Do 
wo not say habit is a second nature? And shall we not 
allow the force t)f nature itsolf? If tlie real disposition 
is concealed for a tinu; and tanqjored with, }k)w readily it 
breaks out with tlic first cxeiiKO or ojqmrtiinity ! How 
soon does the drunkard forget liis resolution and con- 
strained sol)riet3% at sight of the foaming tankard and 
blazing , liearth ! Does not tlio passion fur gaming, in 
which there ha<l been an involuntary jmuso, return like 
a madness all at once? It would ho needless to offer 
instances of so obvious a truth. But if this superinduced 
nature is not to he got the hotter of by reason or prudence, 
who shall j)rct<.uid to set aside the original one by prescrip- 
tion and management? Tims, if wo turn to the characters 
of women, we find that the shrew, the jilt, the coquette, 
the wanton, tlie intriguer, the liar, continue all their 
lives the same. Meet them after the lapse of a quarter 
or half a century, and they arc still infallibly at their 
old work. No rebuke from cxpericnco, no lessons of 
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misfortune, make the least impression on them. 6n they 
go ; and^ in fact, they can go on in no other way. They 
try other things, but it will not do. They are like fish 
out of water, except in the element of their favourite 
vices. They might as well not be, as cease to bo w'hat 
they aro by nature and custom. “ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his sjKvts ?” Neither do 
these wretched persons find any satisfaction or conscious- 
ness of their power, but in being a plague and a torment 
to themselves and every one else as long as they can. A* 
good sort of woman is a character mort! rare than any of 
those, but it is o(]rially dm-ahle. Look at tlio head of 
Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice in the boat, holding up his 
fingers as honis at Cuckold’s Voiiit, and ask wliat peniten- 
tiary, what prison-diseii>line, would cLango the form of his 
forehead, “ villainous low,” or the coiKH'ptions lurking 
within it ‘? Nothing : — no mother’s fearful w^arnings, — • 
nor the formidable precautions of that Wistu* and more 
loving mother, his country! That fellow' is still to be 
met with some wdi ere in our time. Is he a spy, a jack- 
ketch, or an underling of ofiiceV *In truth, almost all 
the characters in ITogartli arc of the class of incorrigibles ; 
so that I often w'onder what has hecomc of some of them. 
Have the worst of them been cleared out, like the breed 
of noxious animals? Or have they been swept away, 
like locusts, in the whirlwind of the French Ke volution? 
Or has Mr. Bcntham put them into his 4*anoj>ticon ; 
from which they have come out, so that nobody knows 
them, like the chimuey-sw’cepcr boy at Sadlei*’s Wells, 
tihat was throwm into ^a cauldron and came out a little 
dapper volunteer ? 1; will not deny that some of them 
may, like Chaucer’s characters, have been modernised a 
little ; hut I think I could retranslate a few of them into 
their mother tongue, the original honest hlarJc-lettcr, We 
igay refine, we may disguise, wo may equivocate, we may 
compound for our vices, without getting rid of them ; as we 
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change' our liquors but do not leave off drinking. Wo 
may, in this respect, look forward to a decent and 
moderate, rather than a thorough and radical reform. 
Or (without going deep into the political question) I con- 
ceive we may improve the mechanism, if hot the texture 
of society ; that is, we may improve the physical circum- 
stances of individuals and their gemjral relations to the 
State, though the internal character, like the grain in 
wood, or the sap in trees, that still rises, bend them how 
*you will, may remain nearly the same. The clay that 
the potter uses may bo of the same quiility, <*oarsc or fine 
in itself, tliough he may mould it into vessels of very 
different shape or beauty. \Yho shall alter the stamina 
of national character by any systematic ])rocess? Wbo 
shall make the Frencb reHi)cetablo, or the English amiable V 
Yet the Author of The Yrar 2500 ^ has done it ! Suppose 
public spirit to become the general principle of action in 
the community^ — how wouLl it show itself? Would it 
not then becoihe the fashion, like loyalty, and Jiave its 
apes and parrots, like loyalty? Th(‘ man of principle 
would no longer bo* distinguished from the crowd, the 
sermm jyecus imifa^orim. There is a cant of democracy 
as well as of aristocracy; and we have seen both tri- 
umphant in our day. The Jacobin of 1794 was tbo 
Anti- Jacobin of 1814. The loudest chaunters of the 
Paeans of liberty wc'.ro the loudest applaud ers of the re- 
stored doctrkie of Divine Itight. They drifted with the 
stream, they sailed bef(U*e the breeze in either case. ' The 
politician was changcid ; the man was the same, the Tpry 
same 1 — But enough of this. ^ 

I do not know any moral to bo deduced from this view 
of the subject but one, namely, that wo sliould mind our 
owTi business, cultivate our good qualities, if we bave any, 
and irritate ourselves l§ss about the absurdities of other 
' people, which neither we nor they can help. I grant 
^ Mercier. 
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there is something in what I have said which might b© 
made to glance towards the doctrines of original sin, 
grace, election, reprobation, or the Gnostic principle that 
acts did not detcriiiine the virtue or vice of the character j 
and in those doctrines, so far as they arc deduciblo from 
what 1 have said, I agree — but always with a salvo. 


On People of Sense. 

People of sense (as they are called) give themselves great 
and nil war ran table airs over the rest of the world. If we 
examine the history of mankind, we shall find that the 
greatest absurdities have been most sti'enuously maintained 
by these very persons, who give themselves out as wiser 
than everybody else. Tlie fictions of Law, the quibbles 
of school-divinity, the chicanery of politics, the mysteries 
of the Cabala, the doctrine of Divine Right, and the 
secret of tlnj philosopher’s stone, — all the grave impostures 
that have been acted in tlm world, have beeu the contriv-' 
ance of those who set up for oracles to their neighbours. 
The learaed jirofcssions alone have projiagatcd and lent 
their countenance to as many pervcrs(i contradictions and 
idle fallacies as have puzzled the wits, and set the credu- 
lous, thoughtless, unpretending part of mankind together 
by tlio ears, ever since tbe distinction between learning 
and ignorance subsisted. Xt is tlie part of deep investi- 
gators td teach otjbers what tlicy do not know themselves, 
and to prove by infallible rules the truth of any nonsense 
they happen to take in their beads, or cliooso to give out 
to amuse the gaping multitude. What every one felt and 
saw for himself — the obvious dictates of common sense 
and humanity — such superficial stxidies as these aftbrded 
a very insufficient field for the exorcise of reason and 
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abstruse philosophy, iu the view of “ the demure, gi'ave- 
lookiug, spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed ” despisers 
of popular opinion ; their object has regularly been, by 
taking post in the terra mcogniia of science, to discover 
what could not be known, and to establish what could 
bo of no use If it were. Hence one ago is employed 
in pulling down what another witli iulinite pomp and 
pains has been striving to build up ; and bur gi'eatest 
proof of wisdom is to unlearn the ftdlies and prejudices 
that have been instilled into us by our predecessors. It 
took ages of ingenuity, of sophistry, and learning, to iu- 
cor|K)rato the Aristotelian, or scholastic philosophy, into 
a coniideto system of absurdity, applicable to all questions, 
and to all the purj)t)scs of life ; and it has taken two 
centuries of metaphysical acut(‘n(iss and boldness of 
inquiry, to take to j)icces the cumbrous, dis}>roportionod 
ediheo, and to convert tlio materials to the construction of 
the modern French philosophy by means <.»f verbal logjc, 
self-evident propositions, and undoubted axioms — a philo- 
sophy just as remote from truth and nature, and setting them 
equally at defiance. What a iiiiinher of parties and schools 
have wo in medicine, — all noisy and dogmatical, and 
agreeing in. nothing but conh^injit and reprobation of each 
other! Again, how many sects in religion, — all confident 
of being in the right, able to bring chapter and verse in 
support of every doctrine and tittle of belief, aU ready to 
damn and excommunicato one another ; yet only one, out 
of all these pretenders to sii])erior wisdom and infallibility, 
can be right ; the conclusions of all the others, drawn with 
such laboured accuracy, and supported with such un- 
bending constancy and solemnity, arc, and must be, a 
bundle of heresies and eiTors ! How nlany idle schemes 
and intolerant jJractiees ha vo^ taken their rise from ^o 
better a foundation than a mystic garment, a divining-rod, 
or Pythagoras’s golden thigh ! — When Baxter, the cele- 
brated controversial divine and Nonconformist minister 
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in the reign of Charles II., went to preach at Kidder- 
inipster, he regularly every Sunday insisted from the 
pulpit that baptism was necessary to salvation, and 
roundly asserted that ‘‘Hell was paved with infants’ 
skulls.” This roused the indignation of the poor women 
of Kidderminster so much, that they wore inclined to pelt 
their preac/hcr as he ])asscd along tlio streets. His zeal, 
however, was as great as theirs, and iiis learning and 
eloquence greater ; and he poured out such torrents of 
texts upon them, and such authorities fi*om gi*ave councils 
and pious divines, that the poor women were defeated, 
and forced with tears in their eyes to surrender their 
natural feelings and unenlightened eonvietions to the 
proofs from reason and Scripture which they did not 
know how to ansv^ or. Yet these until torcrl, unsophisticated 
dictates of nature and instinctive aftecti(ui have, in their 
tiu’n, triumphed over all the pride of casuistry, and merci- 
less bigotry of Calvinism! Wa hear it said, that the 
Inquisition would not have been hitely restored in Spain 
but for the infatuation and prejudices of the populace. 
That is, after power and priestiTuft have been instilling 
the poison of superstition and cruelty into the mindq of 
the people for centuries togotlior, hoodwinking their 
understandings, and hardening every feeling of the heart, 
it is made a taunt and a triumph over this very people 
(so long the creatures of the government, carefully 
moulded by them like clay in the potter’s hands, into 
vessels not of honour, but of dishonour) that their pre- 
judices and misguided zeal are the only obstacles that 
stand in the way of the adoption of more liberal and 
humane principles. The engines and establishments of 
tyranny, howev&, are the work of cool, plotting, specious 
heads, a,nd not the spontaneous product of the levity and 
rashness of the multitude. It is a work of time to recon- 
cile them to such abominable and revolting abuses of 
power and authority, as it is a work of time to wean them 
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from their monstroxis infatuation.' We may trace a 
speculative absurdity or practical enormity of this kind 
into its tenth or fifteenth century, supported, story above 
story, gloss upon gloss, till it mocks at Heaven, and 
tramples ui)on ciarth, propped up ou decrees and councils 
and synods, and appeals to popes an<l cardinals and 
fathers of the church (all grave, reverend men!) with the 
regular clergy and people at their side battling for it, and 
others below (schismatics and heretics) opjmgning it; till 
in the din and commotion and collision of dry rubs and 
hard blows, it loses ground, fis it rose, century by ccntiuy ; 
is taken to pieces by timid friends and d(3tcrmined fi>os ; 
totters and falls, and not a fragment of it is left U])ou 
another. A text of Scri]»ture, or a passage in (‘celesias- 
tical history, is for one whole iHuitiiry ‘‘ torn to tatters, to 
very rags,” and wrangled and fought for, as maintaining 
the doctriuo of the tru<‘ and Oatliolic (/hiircli; in the 
next century after tliat, tbo whole body of the Ihdbrmed 
clergy, Lutherans, ( 'alvmists, Ariiiinians, get hold of it, 
wro^t it out of the hands of tlunr udversarh's, and twist 
and torture it in a thousand dilRuH'iit ways, to overturn' 
the abominations of ziiiti'Cliriht ; in the lliird a great cabal, 
a clamour, a noise lik(‘ the confusion of Jhibel, jealousies, 
feuds, heart-burnings, ^^ars in countri(;s, divisions in 
families, schisms in fh(‘ (^liurch arise, hocauso this text has 
been thought to favour a lax intiTprotation of an article 
of faith necessary to salvation ; and in the fourth century 
from the time the question hc'gan to be agitated with so 
much heat and fury, it is discovered that no such text 

1 It appears, notwith standing, th.il this sophistical apology for 
restoration df the Spanish Inquisition, with tho reversion of 
kvereijcpi power into kingly hands, was false and spurious. Tho 
Mwer has onoo more [1820} rivortid int6 tho hands of an fthused 
people, and tho Inquisition has been abolished,— Since this Was 
written there has been another turn of the screws, >but no 

more on that head. 



existed in the genuine copies. Yet all and each of these, 
Popes, councils, fathers of the Church, Ilefonncd leaders, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Independents, Presbyterian, sects, 
schisms, clergy, people, all believe that their own inter- 
pretation is the true sense ; that comi)ared with this fabri- 
cated and si>urious faith of theirs, “ the pillar’d firmament 
is rottenness, and earth’s base built on stubble and are 
so far from beiiig disposed to treat the matter lightly, or 
to suppose it possible that they do not proceed on solid 
and indubitabh.) grounds in every contradiction they run 
into, that they would hand over to the civil power, to be 
consigned to a prison, tbe galleys, or the stake (as it 
hajipened), any one wlio d(iiinirrc!(l for a single instant to 
their being* peoph; of s(inse, gravity and wisdom. Sense 
(that is, that sort of sense which consists in pretension 
and a claim to superiority) is shown, not in things that 
are plain and clear, but in deciding ni)on doubts and 
difficulties ; the greater tlio doubt, tliorefore, the greater 
must bo the dogmatism and tbe consoq^uential airs of 
those who profess to S(‘ttle points beyond the reach of 
the vulgar ; nay, to increase the authority of such persons, 
the utmost stress must be laid on the most frivolous as 
well as ticklish questions, and the most unconscionable 
absurdities liav(j always had the stoutest sticklers, and 
tbe most numerous victims. Tbe affectation of sense so 
far, then, lias given birth to more folly and done more 
mischief than any one thing else. 

Hence we may, perhaps, be able to assign one reason 
why those arts which do not undertake to unfold mysteries 
and- inculcate dogmas, generally shine out at first with 
full lustre, because they start from the Vantage-ground 
of natui'c, and arc not buried under the dust and 
rubbish of ages of perverse prejudice. Biblical critics 
were a long time at work to strip Popery of her finery, 
muffled up as she was in the formal disguises of interest, 
pride, and bigotry. It was like pealing off the coats of 
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ati onion, wliicli is a work of time and patience. Titian, 
on the other hand (which our Protestant painters are 
sometimes amazed at), saw the colour of the skin at ones, 
without any intellectual film spread over it ; liaphael 
painted the actions and passions of men, without any 
indii*ect process, as ho found them. The fine arts, 
such as Painting, which reveals the face of nature, 
and Poetry, which ])aiuts the heart of man, are true and 
unsophisticated, because they arc conversant with rc^l 
objects, and Ix^causo tlicy arc cultivated for amusement 
without any furtlier view or inference ; and please by the 
truth of imitation only. Yet your people of sense^ in all 
ages, have made a point of scouting the arts of painting, 
music, and jmetry, as frivolous, ellciainato, ami worthless, 
as appealing to sentiment and fancy alone, and involving 
no usefial theory or princiido, boc-ause they alforded them 
no scope, no opportunity for (larluenmef knowledge, and 
jBotting up their own blindness and frailty as tlie imoosure 
of abstract trutli, and the standard of universal projuuety. 
Poetry acts by sym2)atJiy with nature, that is, with the 
natural impulses, cu>stoms, and imaginations of men, and 
is, on that account, always i)opular, delightful, and at 
the same time instructive. It is natiiro moralizing and 
idealizing for us ; inasmuch as, by showing us things as 
they are, it inijdicitly teaches us wliat they ought to be ; 
and the grosser feelings, by jiassing through the strainers 
of this imaginary, widc-extonded experience, acquire an 
involuntary tendency to higher objects. Shakespeare was, 
in this sense, not only one of the greatest poets, but one 
of the greatest moralists that we have. Those who read 
nm are the hapi>icr, better, and wiser for it. No one 
pljlllllllll^^ of) is the happier, bettor, or wiser for read- 
in^PrShelley’s Prometheus Unbound.^ One thing is that 
aobody reads it. And the reason for one or both is the same, 
dmt he is not a poet, but a sophist, a theorist, a contro- 
* This was written Mr, Shelley^s lifetime. 



veraial writer in Terse. He gives ns, for representations 
of things, rliapsodies of words. He does not lend the 
colours of imagination and the ornaments of style to the 
objects of nature, but jiaints gaudy, flimsy, allegorical 
pictures on gauze, on the cobwebs of his own brain, 
“ Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” Ho assumes 
certain doubtful speculative notions, and proceeds to 
prove their tnitli by describing them in detail as matters 
of fact. This mixture of fanatic zeal with poetical licen- 
tiousness is not quite the thing. The poet describes wh’at 
he jileases as he pleases — if he is not tied down to certain 
given principles, if Ikj is not to x)lead i)rcjudice and opinion 
as his warrant or excuse, wci arc loft out at sea, at the 
mercy of every reckless fancy-monger who inay be tcmi)ted 
to erect an ipse duii of Lis own, by the helx> of a few 
idle flourishes and extra vaginit ejjithets, into an exclusive 
system of morals and jjliilosophy. The i)oct describes 
vividly and individually, so that any general results from 
what ho writes must bo from the aggregate of well-founded 
particulars : to embody an abstract theory, as if it were 
a given part of actual nature, is an imx>ei‘tinence and 
indecorum. The charm of poetry, how'cvcr, depends on 
the union of fancy with reality, on its finding a taMy in 
the human breast ; and 'without this all its tumid efforts 
will be less pernicious than vain and abortive. Plato 
showed himself to bo a jjerson of frigid axq)rehension, 
^*with eye severe and beard, of formal cut,” when he 
banished tlie poets from his Republic as corrupters of 
morals, because they described the vaiious passions and 
affections of the mind. This did not suit with that Pro- 
cnistes’ bed of criticism on which ho wished to stretch 
and lop them j but Homer’s imitations of nature have been 
more popular than Plato’s inversions of her; and his 
morality is at least as sound; The errors of nature are 
accidental and pardonable ; those of science are systematic 
and incorrigible. The understanding or reasoning faculty 
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presumes too much over her youuger sisters ; mid yot 
plays as ftuitastic tricks as any of them, only with more 
solemnity, which enhances the evil. We have partly 
seen what right she has, on tlie score of past behaviour, 
to set up for a strict and unerring guide. The haughti- 
ness of her pretensions at present, “ full of wise saws and 
modern instances,’’ is not the most uneqnivoc‘,al pledge of 
her ^abandonment of her old errors. To bring down this 
account, then, from the ancients to the moderns. 

• People of sense, the self-conceited wise, are at all times 
at issue with common sense and feeling. They formerly 
dogmatised on speculative mattcirs, out of the roach of 
common apprehension ; they now dogmatise with the same 
headstrong self-sufficiency on practical ([ucstions, more 
witliin the province of actual inquiry and observation. lu 
this new and more circuinscribod career, they set out with 
exploding the sense of all tbosti wln> have gone before 
tliem, as of too liglit and fanciful a texture. They make 
a clear stage of all former opiuious — get rid of the mixed 
modes of prejudice, authority, suggestion -and Ixigin do 
novOy with reason for their rule, certainty for their guide, 
and the greatest possible good as a sine qua nm,. The 
modern Panoptic and Christomathic School of reformers 
and reconstructors of socic^ty propose to do it upon entirely 
mechanical and scientific principles. Nothing short of 
that will satisfy their scrupulous pretensions to wisdom 
and gravity. They proceed by the rule and* compass, by 
logical diagrams, and wdth none but demonstrable conclu- 
sions, and leave all the taste, fancy, and sentiment of the 
thing to the admirers of Mr. Buike’s Pefleciiom the 
French Bevolution. Tliat work is to them a very flimsy 
and superficial jicrforinancc, because it is rhetorical and 
figurative, and they judge of solidity by barrenness, of 
depth by dryness. Till they s^e a little farther into it, they 
will not be able to answer it, or counteract its influence ; 
and yet *that were a task of some importance to achieve. 
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They say that the proportions are false, because the 
colouring is fine, which is bad logic. If they do not like 
a painted statue, a florid argument, that is a matter of 
taste and not of reasoning. Some may conceive that the 
gold, the sterling bullion of thought, is the better for 
l)eing wrouglit into rich and elegant figures ; they are the 
only people who contend that it is the worse on that 
account. Those crude projectors give, in tlieir new plan 
and elevation of society, neither “princes’ palaces nor 
poor men’s cottages,” but a sort of log-houscfiT and gable- 
ends, in which the solid contents and square dimensions 
are to bo ascertained and parcelled out to a nicety; they 
employ the carpenter, joiner, and bricklayer, but will* 
have iiotbiiig to say to the i)lusterer, painter, paper-hanger, 
upholsterer, carver and gilder, &c. ; so that I am afraid, in 
this fastidious and luxurious ago, they will hardly find 
tenants for tlieir bare walls and skeletons of houses, run 
up in haste and by tbo j‘ob. Tlieir system wants house- 
warming ; it is destitute of comfort as of outside show ; it 
has nothing to recommend it but its poverty and naked- 
ness. They profiiSR to sot aside and ri jeet all comiiromise 
with the prijndiecs of. autliority, tlio allurements of sense, 
the customs of tlie world, and the instincts of nature. 
They will nuike a man with a quadrant, as the tailors at 
Laputa made a suit of clothes. They ])ut the mind into 
a machine, as the potter puts a lump of clay into a mould, 
and out it comes in any clumsy or disagreeable sbap© 
that they >v()uld have it. Tlu'.y hate all grace, orna- 
inent, elegance. They are addicted to abstruse science, 
but sworn enemies to tbp fine arts. . They are a kind of 
Puritans' in morals. Do you suppose that the race of the 
Iconoclasts is dead with the dispute in Land’s time about 
image-worship V* We have just the same set of moon-eyed 
philosophers in our days, who cannot bear to bo dazzled 
with the sun of beauty. They are only lialf-alivo. They 
can distinguish the hard edges and determinate outline of 
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thingB ; but Are alike insensible to the stronger impulses 
of piasslon, to the finer essences of thought. Their intel- 
lectual food does not assimilate with the juices of the 
mind, or turn to subtle spirit, but lies a crude, undigested 
hekp of material substance, l)ogotting only the windy 
impertinence of words: They are acquainted with the 
form, not the power of truth: they insirist on what is 
necessary, and never arrive at what is desirable. They 
refer everything to utility, and yet banish 2)leasure witli 
stoic pride* and cynic slovenliness. They talk big of 
increasing the sum of Inmmn liappiness, and yet in the 
mighty grasp and extension of tludr views, leave hardly 
* any one soui‘ce from wliich the smallest ray of satisfaction 
can be derived. Tliey have an instinctive aversion to 
plays, novels, amusements of every kind ; and this not so 
much from affectation (jr want of knowledge as frotu sheer 
incapacity and want of taste. Show one of these men 
of narrow compreh<;nsion a lieautiful prosjicc't, and he 
wonders you can take delight in wlmt is of no use : you 
would hardly siqil'o.se that this very person had writtcui a 
book, and was jierhaps at the moment holding an argument, 
to prove that nothing is uscfful but what pleases. Speak 
of Shakespeare, and another of the same aiifomatic school 
will tell you he has read him, but could find nothing in 
him. Point to Hogarth, and they do confess there is 
something in his prints that by contrast throws a jdeaising 
light on their Utopian schemes, and the future progress 
of society. One of tliese pseudo-philosophers would think 
it a disparagement to compare him. to Aristotle : he 
fancies liiinsolf as great a man a.s Aristotle was in his day, 
and that the world is much wiser now than it was in the 
time of Aristotle. He would be glad to live the ten 
remaining years of his life, a year at a time at the end of 
the next ten centuries, to soo the effect of his writings on 
social institutions, though posterity will know no more 
than his contemporaries that so great a man ever existed. 
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So little does he* know of himself or the world ! Persons 
of his class, indeed, oautionsly shut themselves up from 
society, and take no more notice of men than of animals ; 
and from their ignorance of what mankind are, can tell 
exactly what they will bo. “ What can we reason but 
from what we know — is not their maxim. Keason w^ith 
them is a mathematical force that acts with most certainty 
in the absence of experience, in the vacuum of j)ure specu- 
lation. Tliesc secure alarmists and dreaming guardians of 
the State are like sup(3raiiiiuatc<l watehmcii enclosed in a 
sentry-lK>x, that never hear “ when thieves break through 
and steal.” They put an oil-skin over their heads/that 
the dust raised by th(i passions and interests of the count- 
less, over-moving multitude, may not annoy or disturb the 
clcmmcss of their vision. They build a Peiiitentiary, and 
are satisfied tliat Dyot Street, l>hK.)iiisbury Scpiarc,^ will no 
longtir send fortb its hordes of young deliiujuents, “ an 
aerie of children,” the embryo performers on locks and 
pockets fur the next generation. They put men into a 
ranoj)ticon, like a glass hive, to carry on all sorts of 

handicrafts (“ So work the honey-bees” — ) under the 

omnipresent eye of the inv(;ntor, and waiit and idleness 
are banished from the world. They pr(»pose to erect a 
Ohristomathic school, by cutting down some fine old trees 
on the classic ground wbere Milton thought and wrote, to 
introduce a rabble of cbildreu, wlio for the Greek and 
Latin languages, poetry, and history,— tliat fine pabulum of 
useful enthusiasm, that breath of immortality infused into 
our youthful blood, that balm and cordial of our futui*e 
years, — are to be drugged w-itb chemistry and apothecaries* 
receipts, are to bo taught to do everything, and .to see 
and feel nothing ; — that the grubbing-up of elegant arts 

^ Or rather, as we should now say, St. Giles’s. This prof)erty 
w’as left by a gontloman, whoso ^lame was given to tho locality, on 
the condition that none but tenements suitablo for the low'cat clasjsea 
should be erected on it. — Ep. 
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and polite literature may be followed by the systematic 
introduction of accomplished barbax'ism and mechanical 
quackery. Such enlightened geninsos would pull down 
Stonehenge to build jng-sties, and would convert West- 
minster Abbey into a ctuitral llrmso of Correction, It 
would be in vain to point to the arched windows, 

Shedding a dim, religious liglit, 

to touch the deep, solemn organ-stop in their <;ars, to turn 
to the statue of Ntovton, to gaze u]>r>n the sculptured 
marble on the walls, to call back tbc liopcs and fears that 
lie buried there, to cast a wistful look at Poet’s Comer 
(they scorn the Muse !) — all this would not stand one 
moment in the way of any of the scheim^s ot those retro- 
grade reformers; wlio ‘inshiud of being legislators for 
the world, and skywards to llu^ intcdleci.ual inljcritauco of 
nations, ar<.‘ liartlly lit to bo jjaiisli-lxiadles, or jxittifogging 
attorneys to a litigated estate! “ Tludr speecli bewrayeth 
them.” Tile loadisr of tliis <das!4 of I'easonors does not 
write to bo understood, Ix'caiise lie would make fewer 
converts if he did. The language lie adopts is his own 
— a word to the wise — a tecdlnioal and conventional 
jargon, uuii)telligi])le to (ithersj and conveying no idea to 
himself in couimon with the rest of mankind, purposely 
cut olf from human sympathy and ordinary apprehension. 
Mr. Bentham’s wi’i tings rixpiii^e to ho translated into a 
foreign tongue or his own, before they can be; read at all, 
except by the adejits. This is not a very fair or very 
wise proceeding. No man who invents words arbitrarily 
can be sure that he uses them conscientiously. There is 
no check npon him in the popular criticism exorcised by 
the mass of readers— there is no duo to propriety in the 
habitual associations of his own mind. lie who pretends 
to fit words to things, will mucli oftener accommodate things 
to words, to answer a theory. Words are a measure of 
truth* They ascertain (intuitively) the degrees, iuflec- 
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tions, and powers of things in a wonderful manner ; and 
he who voluntarily dcjmvcs himself of their assistance, 
does not go the way to arrive at any very nice or sure 
results.* Language is the medium of our communication 
■with the thoughts of others. But whoever becomes wise, 
becomes wise l)y syjnpatliy ; whoever is powerful, becomes 
so by making others sympathise \\^th him. To think 
justly, \vo must understand what others mean : to know 
the value of our thoughts, we must try their effijct on otlmr 
minds. There is this privilege in the use of a conven- 
tional style, as tliero w^as in that of the learned languages 
— a man may bo as absurd as ho pleases without being 
ridiculous. His folly and bis wisdom are alike a secret 
to the generality. If it W(;rt! possibhi to contrive a j)erfect 
language, consistent with itself, ami answ(‘.ring to the com- 
plexity of human alfuirs, there would be somcj e-xciise for 
tlio attempt; but Ikj wIm) knows anything of tlie nature of 
language, or of tlui com])lexity of ljuman thoiiglit, knows 
that tliis is imiJossibh^ Wliat is gained in formality, 
is more than lost in foj‘C< 5 , ease, and pc'rsjuciiity. Mr, 
Bentham’s language., in short, is like bis reasoning, a 
logical a2)paratus, wJiieli will woj‘k infallibly and jmrfomi 
wonders, taking it ftu* granted that his jn-ineiples and 
dehuitioiis arc universally true and intelligible ; but as 
this is nut exactly the case, iie.itli(u* the one nor tlie other 
is of much use or authority. Thus, the maxim tluit 
“ mankind act from calculation " may bo, in a general sense, 
true: but the moment yon apjdy this maxim to subject all 
their actions systematically and demonstrably to reason, 
and to exclude passion both in common and in extreme 
cases, you give it a sense in which the 2)riiiciple is false, 
and in which all the inferences built ujam it (many and 
mighty, no doubt,) fall to the ground. “ Madmen reason.”. 
But in what jnoportion does this hold good ? How far 
does reason guide them, or their madness err ‘? There 
a difference between reason and madness in this respect ; 
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but according to Mr. Bentbam, there can be none ; for all 
men act from calculation, and equally so, “ So runs the 
bond.’* Passion is liable to bo restrained by reason/ as 
drunkenness may bo changed to sobiioty by some strong 
motive : but passion is not reason, i. c., docs not act by 
the same rule or law ; and therefore all that follows is, 
that men act (according to tlic common sense of the thing) 
either frc)ni passion or reason, from imimlse or calculation, 
more or less, as cu’ciimstances load. But no swee2>ing, 
metaphysical conclusion can bo drawn from hence, as if 
reason wore absolute, and jnission a mere noncuity in the 
government of the world. People in general, or writers 
speculating on Imman actions, form wrong judgments 
concerning them, because tliey decide coolly, and at a 
distance, on what is d<jiie in boat and on the spur of the 
occasion, Man is not a machine ; nor is lie to bo measured 
by mechanical rules. The decisions of abstract reason 
would ajqdy to wliat men migl»t do if all men were philo- 
sophers : but if all men were 2)liiloso2di(u*s, thci'c would bo 
no need of systems of 2)biloso2)by ! 

The race of alchoinists and visionaries is not yet extinct ; 
and, what is remarkable, wo find them existing in the 
shape of deep logicians and ciiliglitoned logislabu-s. They 
have got a menstruum for dissolving the load and copi)cr 
of society, and turning it to jnire gold, as the adopts of 
old had a trick for finding the q)hiloso2)her’s stone. The 
Author of SL Leon lias reju'esented liis hero as possessed 
of the elixir viixe and aurnm potahile. The Author of the 
Political Justice has adoj)ted one-half of tliis romantic 
fiction as a serious hypothesis, and maintains the natural 
immortality of man, without a figure. The truth is, that 
persons of the most iirocise and fonniil understandings are 
.persons of the loosest and most extravagant imaginations. 
Take from them their norma loqueitdi, their literal clue, 
and there is no absurdity into whioli they will noi fall 
with pleasure. They have no means or principle of 
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of tliat wliicli di»eH not admit of abKoluto proof ; 
aud botwocii thin and tluj idlest fiction, tli(;y perceive no 
medium ; — as artists who take liktjnosscs witii a 

macliine arc <juitc thrown out in tludr calculations when 
they have to r<dy on the ey<^ or baud tiloiic. Pcophi wdio 
are accustomed to trust to their iuuiginations or feelings, 
know how far to go, and how to ke-t!p within certain 
limits : thootj wlm seldom exert these faculties are all 
abroad in a wide w^a of s]veeulati,>n without rudder or 
Compass, tin; instant they leave tlie slioro of matter-of-fact 
or dry reasoning, and never stoj) short of the last absiu’dity. 
I1:u?y go all lengths, or nome Tliey laugh at poets, and 
are tlaMuselves liinaiies. Tlnw are the; (lup(}s of all sorts 
of projectHrs and impostors. Deing of a busy% meddle- 
some turn, they are for redjicing wliatever c<»mos into their 
.heads (and eaiinot ho deinonsirated Iw mood and figure to 
i|i{iount to a eoTilradietiuii in leinis; to praidJce. What 
llujy would scout in a iietion, Ihey would, set about real- 
ising in soIku* sadii; ss, and melt tlieir fortunes in com- 
passing wdjut otiu rs e<)n<ider as the amusement of an idle 
liour. Astoi])ho’s voyage to tin; nuxm, in they 

eritieis<i sharjdy as a. (jiiaint and ridiculous hiirlesquo : 
Imt if any om; iia.d the face seriously to undertake such a 
thing, they would immediahdy j>a.tronise it, and defy any 
om^ to prove by a logical diltoiima tJiat the attempt was 
p])ysi(*a]ly impos^ilde. So, again, we find lliat painters 
and (mgrav('.rs, wljost; attention is confined and rivid.ed to 
a minnh,? investigation of actual (djjects, or of visible linos 
and 8urfac(^s, are apt to ily out into all extrav^iganco and 
rliapsodies of the most unluddledi tanaticism. Several of 
th(i most ernineiit arc at tJiis moiiu.mt Swedonborgians, 
animal magnetists, ttc.. Tlwj mind (as it slioiild seem), 
too long tied down to tlio evidepco of sense and a number 
of trilling particulars^, is wearied of the bondage, revolts 
at it, and instinctively takes refuge in the wildest schemes 
and most magnificent contradictions <.d* an unlimited faith. 
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poets, on the contrary, who are continually throwing oil' 
the suporfliiitics of feeling or fancy in little sportive sallies 
and short excursions with the Muse, do not find the want 
of any greater or inort^ painful efiort of thouglit ; leave 
the ascent of the “liighest HefiV('-n of Invention ” as a 
holiday task to pers(»iis of more Tne(‘lianical habits and 
turn of mind ; and the eliaraehu’s of poet and sceptic are 
now often united in the same individual, as those of poet 
and prophet were sn])pose<l to be of old. 
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There is no sucli thing as Antiquity in the ordinary 
acceptation we affix to the term. Whatever is or has been, 
while it is i)assiiig, must be modern. The early ages may 
have been barbarous in themselves : but they have become 
ancmit with the slow and silent lapse of successive genera- 
tions. The “ olden times ” are only such in reference to 
us. The past is rendered strange, mysterious, visionary, 
avi’ful, from the great ga^) in time tliat pai‘ts us from it, 
and the long perspci^tivc of waning years. Things gone 
by and almost forgotten, look dim and dull, uncouth and 
quaint, from our ignorance of them, and the mutability of 
customs. Ihit in tlicir day - they fresh, unimpaired, 
in full vigour, familiar, and glossy. The Children in the 
Wooil^ and Percy’s lidies, were once recent productions ; 
and Auld Ttohin Gray was, in his time, a very common- 
place old fellow!^ The wars of York and Lancaster, 
while they lasted, were “lively, audible, and full of vent,” 
as fresh and lusty as the white and red roses that distin- 
guished their dilferent banners, though they have since 
become a bye-word and a solecism in history. 

The sun shone in Julius Otesar’s time just as it does 
now. On the road-side between Winchester and Salisbury 

* This ballad now takes its place among other specimens of 
raodeni-antiquc* which have from time to time imposed on the 
crctlulity of the public. It was written by Lady Ann Barnard. — 

2 A ’2 
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are some remains of old Roman encampments, with their 
double lines of cireumvallation (no\v‘tiinied into pasturagis 
for sheep), wliich answer exactly to the descriptions of 
tins kind in Caisar’s Commentarim. In a dull and cloudy 
atmosphere, I can conceive that this is the identical spot 
that the first Ca>sar trod, — and figure to myself the 
deliberate movemcjits and scariicly perceptible miuxjh of 
closo-embodi(.Hl legions. Rut if the sun l^rcaks out, 
making its way through dazzling, lleec^y clouds, lights up 
the blue serene, and gilds the sombre earth, I can no longer 
persuade inystdi' that it is the same setUKj as fi)rnierly, or 
transfer the actual image before? luc so far back. Tlie 
briglitness of nature is not easily rediice'd to the low, 
twilight tone of liistory ; and the im])ressions of sense? 
defeat and dissipate the faint ti*a(5(?s ot' IciUiiing and 
tradition. It is only by an i?fibrt of reason, to wliieli 
fancy is averse, that 1 bring myself to bodieve that the snu 
shone as bright, tlmt the sky was as blue, and the earth as 
green, two thousand yetirs ago as it is at present. How 
ridiculous this seems : yet so it is ! 

Tlie dark or middle ages, when everything was hid in 
the fog and haze of confusion and ignorance, seem, to the 
same involuntary kind of prejudi(.?e, <dd(T and farther oft’, 
and more iiiaccessihle to the imagination, than the brilliant 
and well-defined iJtu’iods of flreec.e and Rome. A Gothic 
ruin appears burit?d in a groatej* depth of obscurity, to be 
weighed dew'u and rendered ven(?rahle with the hojii* of 
more distant ages, to have h(?eii longer mouldering into 
neglect and oblivion, to be a record and memento of events 
more wild and fili(?n to our own times than a Grecian 
temi^lo.^ Amadis de Gcml^ and the k:cven Champions of 

^ “ Tiie Gothic im?hit(?cturf,tbonghn()t so ancient as the Grecian, 
is more so to our iinugiimtion, with wiiicli tlie artist is u»ore con- 
cemed than witli absolute truth.’*— Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses, 
voh ii. p. 138. 

Till 1 met with this remark in so circumspect and guarded a 
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Ch'utendonu witli mo (honestly Bpoaking) rank as con- 
temporaries with Thcscns, Pirithous, and the heroes of 
the fabulous ugc^s. My imagination will stretcli no farther 
back into the eonmirai cement of time than the first traces 
and rude dawn of civilization and mighty enterprise, in 
cither case ; and in atUmipting to force it n])\vard8 by 
the scale of chron(d<jgy, it only I’ecoils upon itsfilf, and 
dwindles from a hd'ty survey of “ the dark rearward and 
abyss of time/' into a ]»oor and puny calculation of insig- 
nificant cy})lu;rs. In like manner, I cannot go back to 
any time more remote and dreary tlxan that recorded in 
>S tow’s and Holinshod's Clroniidcx, unless I turn to “the 
wars of old Assaracus ami Inachns divine,” and the 
gorgeous events of Bastern history, wIkto the distance of 
place may be said to add to tbe lengtli of time and weight 
of thought. That is old (in sentinu'iit and poetry) which 
is dccayc^d, shadowy, iiup('.rf<H‘.t. (mt «>f date, and changed 
from ^vhat it was. That of which we have a distinct idea, 
which comes before ns (‘iitire and made out in all its parts, 
W’ill have a novel appearance?, however old in reality, — and 
cannot be imi^rossed with the romantic and snixirstitious 
character of antiquity. Those times that w'e can ])arallel 
with our own in civilization and knowledge, s{.iem ad- 
vanced into th(' same lino w^ith our own in tlie order of 
progression. The ixufcction of art docs not look like the 
infiincy of things. Or those times are j)rominont, and, iis 
it w'ere, confront the present ag(i, that ai’c raised high in 
the seMe of polished sociidy,-- and tlic trophies of which 
stand out above the low, obscure, grovelling level of 
barbarism and rusticity. Thus, Home and Athens Were 
tw'o cities set on a hill, that ctmld not be hid, and that 

writt'f as Sir Joshua, I w’as afniiJ of iKirig cliari^cd with extm- 
vagauco in some of iUo above assoitioua, rc.reant ititi qni ante, 
im nostra dtjceruni. It is thus I hat our favourite speculations are 
often accounted paradoxes by the ignorant, — while by the learnetl 
reader they are set dowui as plagiarisms. 
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everywhere meet the retrospective eye of history. It is 
not the full-grown, articulated, thoroughly accomplished 
periods of the world, that we regard with the pity or 
reverence due to age ; so much as those imperfect, 
imfonned, uncertain periods, which sccin to totter on the 
verge of non-cxistenco, to shrink from the grasp of our 
feeble imaginations, as they crawl out of, or retire into, 
the womb of time, and of which our utmost assurance is to 
doubt wbetber they ever were or not ! 

To give some other instances of this feeling, taken at 
random : Whittimjton and his Cat^ the first and favourite 
studios of my childhood, arc, to iny way of thinking, as 
old and reverend personages as any recorded in more 
authentic history. It must have been long before the 
invention of triple bob-majors, that Bow-bells rang out 
their welcome never-to-be- forgotten peal, hailing him 
Thriqp Lord Mayor of London.* Does not all we know 
relating to the site of old London-wall, and the fii'st stones 
that were laid of this mighty metropolis, seem of a far 
older date (hid in the lap of eliaos Jiiid old night ”) than 
the splendid and imposing details of the dcjolino and fall of 
the Roman Empire ? — Again, tlie early Italian pictures of 
Cimabue, Giotto, and Ghirlandaio ani covered with the 
marks of unquestionable antiquity ; while the Greek 
statues, done a thousand years before them, sliine in 
glossy, uudiminished splendour, and flourish in immortal 
youth and beauty. The latter Grecian gods, as we find 
them there represented, are to all appearance a race of 
modern fine gentlemen, who led the life of honour* with 
their favourite mistresses of mortal or immortal mould, 
— were gallant, graceful, well-di-cssed, and well-spoken; 
whereas the Gothic deities long after, carved in horrid 
wood or misshapen stone, and worshipped in dreary waste 
or tangled forest, belong, in the mind’s heraldry, to almost 
as ancient a date as those elder and discarded gods of the 
Pagan mythology, Ops and Rhea and old 8atum, — those 
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strange anomalies of eortli and cloudy spirit, born of the 
cleiiicnts and conscious will, and clothing themselves and 
all things with shape and formal being. The Chronicle of 
BrutOf in S 2 »cnser’s Fairy Queen, has a tolerable air of 
antiquity in it ; so in the dramatic line, the Ghost of one 
of the <.)ld kings of Grmus, introduced as Prologue to 
Fulke Grcvillo’s play of Mustapha, is reasonably far- 
fetched, and i)alpably obscure. A monk in the Popish 
Oalendar, or even in the Canterbury Talcs, is a more 
questionable and out-cit-lhci-way 2 >ersonago than the Chiron 
of Achilles, or the judest in Homer. When Chaucer, in 
his Troilus and Cress Ida, makes the Trojan hero invoke 
the absence of light, in these two lines — 

VV’hat? 2>TofreHto\v this hero for to sellc : 

Go sellft it hem that Hiuale yeles grave ! ^ 

-- he is guilty of an anaclii’onism ; or at least I much doiibt 
whether there was su(;h a profession as that of seal- 
engraver in the Trrqaii war. But the dimness of the 
objects and the quaiutiu^ss of the allusion throw us farther 
back into tlie iiiglit of time than the golden, glittering 
images of tlu! 7//«d. Tlic IVavds if Anacharsis are less 
obsolete at this time of day than Coiyat’s Crudities, or 
Fuller s WoiiMes. Ihjre is some of the ancient city,” 
said a Homan, taking uj) a handful of dust from beneath 
his feet. The ground we tread on is as old as the Ci*ea- 
tion, though it does not seem so, except when, collected 
into gigantic niass(is, or separated by gloomy solitudes 
from modem uses and the purposes of common life. The 
lone Helvellyn and the silent Andes are in thought coeval 
with the globe itself, and can only perish with it. The 
Pyramids of Egypt arc vast, sublime, old, eternal ; but 
Stonehenge, built no doubt in a later day, satisfies my 
capacity for the sense of antiquity ; it seems as if as much 
rain had drizzled on its grey, withered head, and it had 

Chaucer’s Works, ed. Morris, iv. 284, lino 1412-13,3 
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watched oiit as many winter-niglits ; the hand of tinui is 
upon it, and it has sustained the Inndt^n of years iijxm its 
back, a wonder and a ponderous riddle, time out of mind, 
without known origin or use, baffling fable or conjecture, 
the credulity of the ignorant, or wist*, men’s stjurch. 

Thou 1101)10.4 inoDiHiU'iit of Alhioii's isl(', 

Wliotht'r hv nid, from S(?ytiiia’.s shore 

ToAjuImt'h hital plain IN^iilrajj^ou 

llu^o traiin; org-ianl. liaials, 1h(‘ loiijlity pilo, 

T'oulonilj his Jiritoii.N slain hy Ih'U^d.st’s 
Or Druitl pri(‘sts, sjaiidilo)! with hui/>aM ^^ore, 

Tauprlit laid fhy ina.-sy mazr tla ir rovstie. hir*'; 

Or Dan i. "I I (‘hirls, ejirirhM witii sava.u;*' spoil, 

To victory V idol v;».st, and nrdicwii shriiio, 

Kear’d the nnlc heap, or in thv hallow'd trronnd 
Repose the kiap:« ol* IJrutiis’ 


- “r- 7 ^‘itTin;hc sense of 
i-.i marks th(5 didbrcnce between tboreal 
Unir apparent progress of time, lM)th in tlie events of our 
lives and the history of the world we live in. 

Impressions of a ]>ettuliar and aet;ideiital nature, of which 
few traces arc left, and whieli return seldom or never, fade 
in the distance, and tire consigned to obscurity, — while 
those that belong to a given and dtdinito class are kept up, 
and assume a constant tind tangible f(.)rm, from ftimiliarity 
and habit. Tluit wliicdr was personal to myself merely, is 
lost and confounded with other things, like a drop in the 
ocean ; it was but a point at first, which by its neamoss 
affected me, and by its removal bcconujs nothing ; while cir- 
cumstances of a general intei*est and ahsti act importance 
present the same distinct, well-known asptict as ever, and are 
durable in proportion to the extent of their indnence. Our 
own idle feelings and foolish fancies we get tired or grow 
ashamed of, as their novelty wears out ; “ when we become 
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inou, wo put away oliildisli things hut the iniprcRsioufi 
we (h'rive from the cx(Tci«(‘V)f our higher faculties last as 
long as tJjo faeiiltioK theinH(‘]ves. They liave notliing to 
do with time, place, and <urcumstunce ; and ari‘ of um-- 
V( 3 rH.il ap})lical)ility and rt'cnrr^mcc. An incid<‘nt in my 
own liihiory, tlmt d(‘]ig]doil or toririented mo very much 
at the tiiiH*, I may have long since hlottod from my 
memory, -or have gK^at dillieulty in <*alling to mind after 
a certain j)eriod ; hut I <‘an n^ vtr forget Ihe first time of 
my seeing Mr^. Siddoiis act; nhi(*h is as if it liappened 
yesterday: and the n ason is Ircuu-^c* it has heen somo- 
^ to Ihiidv of e\er since. The J)ftty and the 
^)j|^M'aK to oiir sens«'s and our 
occasion that gives it 


V\ itll VtTy 

to agc' ; as whf'rever n * . 

bodies shining over our lu^ads! An oul 
houHO f])at we W('rc‘ Imuiglit up in, soimdimes the 
and 2 )la(‘(‘s that ue fornarly knew and lov(‘d, may bo 
ehaiiged, k< 3 that ue hardly know them again; the 
charaett rs in hooks, tlie faces in old pieliircs. tlie 2>ro- 
positions in lOuehd,, r( main the samt' as ulu'n they uero 
lii'st pointed out to us. Tlier( is a continual alternation 
of generation and deeay in iIuli^idual forms and feelings, 
that marks the ])rogr(‘ss of evistene(‘, and th(' ceaseless 
current our lives, borne ahuiguith it; but this docs 
not extend to our love of art or kiiou ledge of nature. It 
s(‘ems a long time ago sin(*(‘ some (»f the first events of the 
French Hcvolutiuii ; the i>rominent <‘haraeters that figured 
then have boon swei)t away and succeeded by others ; yet 
I cannot say that this cireumstanc(‘ has in any way abated 
my hatred of tyranny, or reconciled my understanding to 
the fashionable doctrine of Divine Jiight. I'ko sight of 
an old newspaper of that date would give one a fit of the 
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sy^leen for half an hour; on the other hand, it must l)e 
confessed, Mr. Burke’s Iteflections on this sul>joct are as 
fresh and dazzling as in the year 1791 ; and his Letter to 
a Noble Lord is even now as interesting as Lord John 
Bussell’s Letter to 3Ir. Wilbcrforce, whi(^ll appeared only a 
few weeks back. Eplioiiieral politics and still-born produc- 
tions are si)eedily consigned to oblivion ; great principles 
and original works are a match even for time itself! 

Wo may, by following up this train of ideas, give some 
account why time runs faster as our years increase. We 
gain by habit and exx»erionce a more determinate and 
settled, that is, a more imiform notion of things. We 
refer each particular to a given standard. Our impres- 
sions ac(iuire the character of identical propositions. 

K i striking thoughts aro turned into truisms. One 
on is like another, that I made formerly. The 
ave of a certain character or subjet^t is just the 
! had ten years ago. I have leaiTit nothing since, 
no alteration pcrceptihle, no advance made ; so 
two points of time seem to toucjh and coincide. 
I got from the one to the oilier immediately by the 
familiarity of habit, by the undistinguishing process of 
abstraction. What I can recall so easily and mechanically 
does not seem far off; it is completely within my reach, 
and consefj[uently close to me in apprehension. I have 
no intricate web of carious speculation to wind or unwind, 
to pass from one state of feeling and opinion to the other ; 
no complicated train of associations, which* place an 
immeasurable barrier between my knowledge or my 
ignorance at different epochs. There is no contrast, no 
repugnance to widen the interval ; no new 'sentiment 
infused, like another atmosphere, to lengthen the per- 
spective. I am but where I was, 1 see the object before 
me just as I have been accustomed to do. The ideas are 
written down in the brain as in the i)ago of a book-— 
tqtidem verlm et literi». The mind becomes stereotyped. 
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By not going forward to explore new regions or break up 
new grounds, wo arc thrown back more and more upon 
our past acquisitions ; and this habitual recurrence in- 
creases the facility and indiffercnco with which wo make 
the imaginary transition. By thinking of what has been, 
we change j>laccs unth ourselves, and transpose our 
personal identity at will ; so as to fix the slider of our 
improgressive continuance at whatever point we please. 
This is an advantage or a disadvantage, which wo have 
not in youth. After a certain peri(;d, wo neither lose nor 
gain, neither add to nor diminish our stock ; up to that 
period we do nothing else hut lose our former notions and 
being, and gain a new one every instant. Oui* life is like 
tlic birth of a new <lay ; the dawn breaks apace, and the’ 
clouds clear away. A now' world of thought and observa- 
tion is (qK)iiod to our search. A year makes the difference 
of an age. A total alteration takes place in our.idea^ 
feelings, habits, looks. We outgrow ourselves. A 
separate set of obj(,‘(tts, of the existence of which we had 
not a suspicion, (Uigages and occupies our whole souls. 
Shapes and colours of all varieties, and of gorgeous tint, 
intercept our view of what w'e W'ere. Life thickens. 
Time glow's (ui its axle. Every revolution of the wdieel 
gives an Unsettled aspect to things. The world and its 
inhabitants turn round, and wo forget one change of scene 
in another. Art woos us; scicn(;e tempts us into her 
intricate labyrinths ; each stop presents unlooked-for 
vistas, and closes upon us our backward patli. Our 
onward road is strange, obscure, and infinite. We are 
bewildered in a shadow, lost in a dream. Our perceptions 
have the brightness and the indistinctness of a trance. 
Our continuity of consciousness is broken, crumbles, and 
falls in pieces. We go on,* learning and forgetting every 
hour. Our feelings are chaotic, confused, strange to each 
other and to ourselves. Our life does not hang together, 
— but straggling, disjointed, winds its slow length along, 
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stretching otit to the endless future — unmindful of the 
ignorant past. We seem many heings in one, and cast 
the slough of our existence daily. The birth of know- 
ledge is the generation of time. The unfohling of our 
exj)criencc is long and voluminous ; nor do we all at once 
recover from our surprise at th<; numhor of objects tiiat 
distract our attoT>tioji. Ev(‘ry muv study is a sepiiratti, 
ai'duous, and insunnountabh^ undertaking. W(^ are lost 
in wonder at tlui magnitude, the dihieiilty, and the in- 
tenninable prospect. We sj>oll out the first years of our 
existence, like learning a l(‘SS'Ui for the first time, wliere 
every advance is slow, doulitful, intej'csting ; afterwards 
we rehearse oiu- parts by rote, and arc harilly conscious 
of the meaning. A very short period (from fifteen to 
twenty-five or thirty) includes the wliole map and table of 
contents of human life, i^’rom that tiine vvij may bo said 
to liye our lives over again, rejK^at ourselves, — tlie same 
thoughts return at statc^d intcirvals, like the tunes of a 
barrel-organ; and the voluim^ of tlie universe is no more; 
than a form of words and book of rcf(u*en<.*.e. 

Time in general is su]>2)<AS(‘d to move faster or slower, 
as we attend itmre or le ss to the succession of (»ur ideas, 
in the same manner as distaiica? i.s iiuTeawjd or lessoned by 
the great€^r or h 3 ss varit^ty of intervcuiing objects. Then^ 
is, however, a difference in this respead. Suspense, where 
the mind is engrossed with one idea, and kept from 
amusing itself with any other, is not only the most 
uncomfortable, hut tlie most tiresome of all things. The 
fixing our attention on a single point makes us more 
sensible of the delay, and hangs an additional W'eight 
of fretful impatience on every 1110111(311 1 of expectation. 
People in country-places, without employment or artificial 
resources, complain that time lies heavy on their hands. 
Its leaden pace is nut occasioned by the quantity of 
thought, but by vacancy, and the continual, languid 
craving after excitement. It wants spirit and vivacity to 
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give it motion. Wo arc on the watch to fico how time 
goes; and it appears to lag behind, becanso, in the 
absence of objects to arrest our immcjdiate attention, we 
ai*(; always getting on before it. Wc do not see its 
divisiotis, but we had the galling pressure of (;aeh ttreeping 
sand that iiK^asiires out uur hours. Again, a rajnd suc- 
cession of external objects and aniu.someuts, which leave 
Jio room foi* jed(!cti<>n, and wlnu-e one grat ideation is 
forgotten in the next, nialoiS time pass (jnit;kly, as W(dl as 
deliglitfully. We do not ])(‘rceive an extent of surface, 
but only a sucec^ssion of 2)oIiits. We are whirled swiftly 
along by the hand of dissi2>ation, but eunm.>t stay to look 
Ixdiind us. On the eonivary, eluinge of se.eiie, travelling 
tlirongh a toreign country, or the meeting with a variety 
of striking aclventuri;s tliat lay liold of tlie imagination, 
and continue to haunt it in a waking dream, will make 
days seem weeks. From the crowd of events, Uio niunber 
of distinct 2>oints of view, lu'uught into a small compass, 
we s<u;m to liave passed tlirongh a great lengtli of time, 
when it is jki sue.h thing. In ti‘aversing a fiat, barren 
oounti*y. the monotony of our iik'as fatigues, and makes 
the way longer; wliereas, if the proK2>ect is divorsilied 
and picturesque, we get over tJie miles >vitliout counting 
them. In iiainting or ^\Titing, hours are melted almost 
into miinites : tlie mind, absorbed in the eagerness of its 
pursuit, forgets the time ni'cessary to aeconqilish it; and, 
indeed, the clock often finds us employed on the same 
thought or pieture that occuiiiiid us when it 

struck last. It seems, then, tliore are seviiral other 
circumstances besides the number and distinctness of our 
ideas, to be taken into the account in the measure of time, 
or in considering “ whom time ambles withal, whom time 
gallops withal, and whom ho stands still withal.”^ Time 

' “ Rosalind. Time travclH hi divers ]iiu'es witli tlivers peraons : 
I'll tell you wlio time umhles withal, who time trots witlial, who 
time gailojis withal, and who he stands still withal. 

[^OrlAxndd, 
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wears away slowly with a man in solitary confinement ; 
not from the number or variety of his ideas, but from 
their weary sameness, fretting like drops of water. The 
imagination may distinguish the lapse of time by the 
brilliant variety of its tints, and' the many striking shapes 
it assumes ; the heart feels it Jby the weight of sadness, 
and “ grim-visaged, comfortless despair !” 

I w'ill conclude this subject wdth remarking, that the 
fancied shortness of life is aided ]>y the a]>prehension of 
a future state. The constantly directing our liopes and 
fears to a higher state of being hevo7id the present, 
necessarily brings death habitually bef(>re us, and defines 
the narrow limits within which hold our frail existence, 
as mountains hound the horizon, and unavoidably draw 
our attention to it. This may be one rc^ason among others 
why the fear of doatli was a less }>roniinont feature in 
ancient times than it is at prosemt ; bocanse the thoughts 
of it, and of a future state, wore less frequently impressed 
on the mind by religion and morality. The greater 

Orlandn. I prytlicf, who dotli lin trot witluil ? 

Hob. Many, ho trots liard with ji yoiiiojc maid Ix'twcen the con- 
tract of her ni{irrifig(‘, and tin; <lay it is solemnized : if the interim 
be but a se’nnight, time's pace is so hard ihut it seems the length 
of seven y(;ar. 

Orl. Who an)hl(‘H time withal ? 

Mob. With a priest that lacks Taitin, ami a rich man tlmt hath 
not the gout ; for the one Hk!ey)s (‘.anily, bocaust; he cannot study ; 
and the other lives merrily, Imcausc he fuels no pain ; the one 
lacking tlju burden of lean and wasteful learning ; the other 
knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury. Those time^jambles 
with. 

Orl. Who doth ho gallop withal ? 

Rob. With % thief to the gallows ; for though he go as softly a.s 
foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orl. Who stays it still withal ? 

Rob. With lawyers iji the vacation; for they sleep between 
term and term, and then they perceive not how time moves ,*’ — As 
Ton Like lU Act III. Scene II. [Dyco’s second Edit.] 
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progress of civilization and security in modem times has 
also considerably to do with our practical effeminacy ; fair 
though the old Pagans were not bound to think of death 
as a religious duty, they never could foresee when they 
should be compelled to submit to it, as a natural necessity, 
or accident of war, &c. They viewed death, therefore, 
with an eye of speculative indifference and practical 
resolution. That the idea of annihilation did not impress 
them with tlic same horror and repugnance as it does the 
modern believer, or even infidel, is easily accounted for 
(though a writer in the Edinhimjlt Itenr.w thinks the 
question insoluble)^ from this plain reason, viz., that not 

’ “On tin.'. otli('r point, naruoly, tl\(‘ dark and siicptical spirit 
pri^valcnt tUrou^}» tlic works of tliis pool (Lord Lyroni, we shall 
not now utl or nil that wc fed, but rather diroot Ihe notiee of our 
roadora k) it. a.s a .siiii^ulur phcrioin(.*iK*i» in the poclry of the age. 
Whoever has studied the spirit of (.Jreek and llomaii literature, 
must have }>een struck with the cuiupurative disregard and indif- 
ference wherewith tJie thinking nn'ii of these’ e.\tjuisik:ly polished 
nations couteuiplnied thos(' suhj(‘etH of darkness niul mystery which 
afford at boinc jteriod or other of his lift', >o iniieh tlisijuiet — we had 
duiost said so much agony, to the mind of ovto'y reileeting nuxlorn. 
It is difficult to aeeount for this in any very sutiifaetory, and we 
suspect altogtdher iui])ossil)ie k» dt) so in any strietly logical, 
maimer, lu reading tiie works f»f Tlato uial his mterfjn'ter CJiccro, 
we find the germs of all the doubts jukI auxudies to wliieli we have 
alluded, so far as those are courn'oted wit.h the wnukiiigs of our 
rotiboii. The siiigularily is, lhal thttse clouds of darkness which* 
Imug over the inlellect, do iii>i appt;ar, so ftir a.s we can perceive, to 
have thrown at any time tmy very alarming shmlo upon the fficlings 
or temper of tlie ancunt Bcejdic. We should think a very great*, 
deal of this was owing to the brilliancy and nelivity of his southern 
fancy. The lighter spirits of antujnily, like the more mercurial of 
our moderns, sought refugi? in nu're gaif^te du cv&ar and derision. 
The gravel* poets and philosophers — ami poetry and philosophy 
w^ere i» those days seldom disunited — built up some airy and . 
b(iantifiil system of mysticism, each following his ow*n devices, and 
suiting the erection to his own peculiarities of hojio and inclination ; 
and this l>eing once accomplished, the mind appears to have felt 
ipiite satisfied with what it had done, and to have reposed amidst 
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beiing tauglit from childhood a belief in a future state* 
* of . eidstence as a part of the creed of their country, the 
supposition that tlioro was no such fate in store for them 
could not shock their feelings, or confound their iinagiiui- 
tion, in the same mtumeu- as it does ^vith us who havoi 
been brought up in such a belie J, and wdio live with 
those who dcscply cherish, and would bo iinlia])py without 
a full conviction of it. It is the Christian lidigion alone 
that takes us to tlui highest pinnacle of tlie Tt.mple, to 
point out to us “ the glory h(‘reafter to be rcvt'iiled,” and 
that makes us shrink hack with Jiiliight from the procix)ice 
of annihihition that yawns below. Those who liavt^ never 
entertained a hojx) cuiniot be greatly st{iggerc‘d by having 
it struck from under tlieir feet ; those who have never 
been led to expect tlie reversion of an estate Avill not be 
excessively disa2Jj)ointed at finding that the iuberitance 
lias descended to others. 


On the Dffcn’uce hcheecu Writliifj and fij^eakinr/. 

Some minds arc ]>roporj.ioii(id to tliut whicii may be diapatoliod 
at once, or vvitbin a short nlurii (f time: oiln.!r“ to that whicii 
la?gins afar otf*, and is to l»c‘ won with leiij^th of pursuit. — Bacon. 

It is , a common observation, that few persons can be 
found who speak and write e(pially well. Not only is it 

^ the splendours of its tsaml~]>nilt faiita.4i(; edifice, witli as much 
security as if it had Leoi groove<l and nvettjcl into t he rock of ages. 
The mere exerciser of ingenuity in devising a sysstem furnished 
eonsolutiojii to its creotc^rs, or improvers. Luerelius is a striking 
example of all this ; and it njuy be averre<l tiiat down to the time of 
Clttudian, who lived in the fourth century of our era,, in no classical 
writer of antiquity do there <M-cur any tmees of what *iJiodcrn.s 
understand by the restlessness and diseomtbrt pf unoertaintjl^ as to 
the govf nimont of the world and the future destinies of man.” — 
E(\mhurfjh llevicw, vol. xxx. pp. l)G, 97. Article, “ Childe Harold,’^ 
Canto IV. 
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Writing and Speaking. 

obvious that the two faculties do not always go together 
in the same proportions : but they are not usually in 
direct opposition to each other. Wc find that the greatest 
authors often make the worst company in tin; world ; and 
again, some of the liveliest fcllow^s imaginable in con- 
versation or extempore s2)oaking, seem to lose all their 
vivacity and spirit the moment they set pen to i)ai)er. 
For this a greater degree of cjiiickness or slowness of 
parts, education, habit, temi)er, turn of mind, and a variety 
of collateral and predis2>osing causes are necessary to 
account. The siihj(^ct is at least curious, and worthy of 
an attonij>t to ex])laiii it. 1 shall endeavour to illustrate 
the difference by familiar exauijdes ratlier tliau by analy- 
tical reasonings. Hie jdiilosoijhor of old was not unwise 
who defined moticui by getting uj) and walking. 

The great leading distinction between writing and 
speaking is, that more time is allowed for tbe one tbau 
the other; and hence different faculties are required 
for, and different objects attained by, each. He is i)rO“ 
perly the best sj^eaker who can collect together the 
greatest number of opposite ideas at a moment’s warning : 
he is j)ro}»erly the best writer who can give utterance to 
the greatest quantity of valuable knowledge in the course 
of his whole life. The chief requisite for the one, then, 
appears to bo quickness and facility of j)ercoi>tion — for 
the other, patience of soul, and a i)ower increasing with 
the difficulties it has to master.. He cannot ho denied 
to bo an expert si)cakcr, a lively comi»anion, who is never 
at a loss for something to say on every occasion or subject 
that offers : he, by tlio same rule, will make a respectable 
writer, who, by dint of study, can find out anything good 
to say u2)on any one point that has not been touched upon 
before, or who by asking for time, can give the most com?- 
plete and comprehensive view of any question. The one 
must bo done off-hand, at a single blow : the other can 
only be done by a repetition of blows, by haying time 

2 B 
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to tbiDk and do better. In fipeaking, less is required of 
youj if you only do it at once with grace and spirit : in 
writing, you stipulate for all that you are capable of, but 
you have the choice of your own time and subject. You 
do not expect from the manufacturer the saiiio despatch in 
executing an order that you do from a shopman or ware- 
houseman. Tlic difference of ((nicker aiid slower^ however, 
is not all : that is merely a difference of comparison in 
doing the same thing, lliit the writer and speaker have 
to do things essentially different. Besides habit, and 
greater or Itjss facility, tliere is also a certain reach of 
capacity, a certain depth or shallowness, grossness or 
refinement of intellect, which marks out the distinction 
between those w'hose chief ambition is to shino by pro- 
ducing an inmiediato effect, or who are tlirown back, by 
a natural bias, on the sevcriu’ researches of thought and 
study. 

Wc SCO persons of that standard or texture of mind 
that they can do iiotliing, but on tlic spur of the occasion : 
if they have time to dxdiberate, they are lost. There ai’e 
others wdio have no resource, who cannot advance a step 
by any efforts or. assistance, beyond a successful arrango- 
moiit of conimoni)laccs : but these tliey have always at 
command, at everybody’s service. There is [Fletcher ?] — 
meet him where you wdll in tlio street, lie lias his topic 
ready to discharge in the samci breath with the customary 
forms of salutations ; he, is hand and glove with it ; on it 
goes and off, and he manages it like Wart his calivor. 

Hear him but reason in divinity. 

And, all-aAliniriug, with an inward wish 
Yon would <h‘sire lliat he were made a prelate. 

Let him but talk of any state-affair, 

You’d ssiy it had iKxm all in all his study. 

Turn liim to any eauso of policy, 

Tb© tJordian knot of it he will uiikxise. 

Familiar as his garter. When he spi^aks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, stands still — 
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but, ere you have time to answer him, he is off like a shot, 
to repeat the same rounded, fluent observations to others : 
— a perfect master of the sentences, a walking poleniic 
wound up for the day, a smartly bound political pocket- 
book I Set the same person to write a common paragraph, 
and he cannot get through it for very weariness : ask him 
a question, ever so little out of the common road, and he 
stares you in the face. What docs all this bustle, anima- 
tion, plausibility, and command of words amount to? A 
lively flow of animal spirits, a good deal of confidence, a 
communicative turn, and a tolerably tenacious memory 
with respect to fl(jating opinions and current phrases. 
Beyond the routine of the daily new^spapers and cofiee- 
house criticism, such persons do not venture to think 
at all : or if they did, it would be so much the worse for 
them, for they would only bo perplexed in the attempt, 
and would perform their part in the mechanism of society 
with so much the less alacrity and easy volubility. 

The most dashing orator I ewer heard is the flattest 
writer I ever read. In speaking, ho 'vvas like a volcano 
vomiting out lava ; in writing, lie is like a volcano burnt 
out. . Nothing but tlic dry cinders, the hard shell remains. 
The tongues of flame, with whicdi, in haranguing a mixed 
assembly, he uscjd to illuminate his subject, and almost 
scorched up the panting air, do not appear painted on 
the margin of his woi'ks. He was the model of a flashy, 
ptiworful demagogue— a madman blest with a fit audience. 
He was possessed, infuriated with the patriotic mania ; 
he seemed to rend and tear the rotten carcase of corruption 
with the remorseless, indecent rage of a wild beast ; he 
mourned over the bleeding body of his counti’y, like 
. another Antony over the dead body of Csesar, as if he 
would “move the very stones of Eome to rise and 
mutiny he pointed to the “ Persian abodes, the glitter- 
ing temples” of oppression and luxury, with prophetic 
exultation; and like another Helen, had almost fired 
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another Troy! The lightning of national indignation 
flashed from his eye ; the workings of the jiopular mind 
were seen labouring in his bosom : it writhed and swelled 
wdth its rank “ jEraught of aspics’ tongues,” and the poison 
frothed over at his lips. Thus qualified, lie “ wielded at 
will the fierce democracy, and fiilmin'd over ” an area of 
souls, of no mean circumference. He who might be said 
to have “ roared you in the cars of tluj groundlings an 
’twere any lion, aggravates his voice ” on i>aper, “ like 
any sucking-dove.” It is not merely that the same indi- 
vidual cannot sit dowui quietly in his closet, and produce 
the same, or a corres2)ondent eflect — that wbat ho delivers 
over to the comjDositor is tamo and trite and tedious — that 
he cannot by any moans, as it were, “ eimto a soul under 
the ribs of death ” — but sit down yourself, and read one 
of these very popular and electrical effusions (for they 
have been published), and you would not believe it to be 
the same ! The thuiidcr-and-liglitning mixtui'c of the 
orator turns out a mere drab-coloured suit in the j>er 80 n 
of the prose-writer. Wo wonder at the change, and think 
there must be some mistake, some legerdemain trick 
jdayod off upon us, ]jy which what before appeai'od so fine 
now appears to be so worthless. Tlie deception took 
place })efiwe ; now it is removed. “Bottom! thou art 
translated !” might bo jdaced as a motto under most col- 
lections of juinted sxxicches that I have had the good 
fortune to meet witli, whether originally addressed to the 
peoide, the senate, or the bar. Burke’s and Windham’s 
form an exception : Mr. Coleridge’s Connonen ad Popaltm 
do not; any more than Mr. Tholwairs Tribune* What we 
read is the same : what wo hciir and see is different — 
“ the selfsame words, but not to the selfsame tune.” The 
orator’s vehemence of gesture, the loudness of the voice, 
the speaking eye, the conscious attitude, the inexplicable 
dumb show and noise, — all “ those bravo sublunaiy things 
that made his raptures clear,”— -are no longer there, and 



without these he is nothing ; — ^his “ fire and air ” turn to 
puddle and' ditch-water, and the god of eloquence and of 
our idolatry sinks into a cr)inmon mortal, or im image of 
load, with a few labels, nicknames, and i)ai*ty watchwords 
stuck in his mouth. Tlie truth is, that tlioso always made 
up the stock of his intellectual wealth ; but a certain 
exaggeration and extravagance of vnanner c()vered the 
nakedness atid suxdled out tlie eni)>tijiess of the mailer : 
the sympathy of angry niultiiudcs witli an impassioned 
theatrical declaimer supplied the place of argument or 
wut ; •while the physical animation and ardour of the 
speaker evjiporated in “ souinl and fury, signifying no- 
thing,” luul leaving no trace boliind it. A jiopiilar 
speaker (suoli as 1 liavo been hero describing) is like a 
vulgar actor otV the stage — take away his cue, and he has 
nothing to say for himself. Or he is so accustomed to 
the intoxication of pojuilar applause, that without that 
stimulus he has lu) motive or power of exertion left — 
neither imagination, understanding, liveliness, common 
sense, words, or idtias — ho is fairly ch^ared out; and m 
the intervals of sober reason, is the dullest and most 
imbecile of all in nr tabs. 

An orator can hardly get lieyoiid commonplaces : if he 
docs, he gets l»eyond his hearers. The most successful 
SjKjakcrs, even in the House of (lommtins, have not been 
the best scholars oi* the linest writers — neither those who 
took the most profound views of tluar subject, nor who 
adorned it with the most original fancy, or the richest 
combinations of language. Those s]>eechcs that in general 
told the best at the time, arc not now readable. What were 
the materials of which they were cliicjfly composed ? An 
imposing detail of passing events, a formal disiday of 
official documents, an appeal to cstablishcnl maxims, an 
echo of popular clamour, some woim-out metaphor newly 
vamjied up, — some hackneyed argument used for the hun- 
dredth, nay thousandth time, to fall in with the interests, 
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tlie passions, or prejudices of listening and devoted ad- 
mirers ; — some truth or falsehood, repeated as the Shib- 
boleth of party time out of mind, which gathers strength 
from sympathy as it spreads, because it is understood or 
assented to by the miDion, and finds, in the inoroased 
action of the minds of numbers, the weight and force of 
an instinct. A coMMONinAOE does not leave the mind 
“ sceptical, puzzled, and undecided in tho moment of 
action “ it gives a body to opinion, and a permanence 
to fugitive belief,” It operates mechanically, and opens 
an instantaneous and infallible comm unicatiou between the 
hearer and s])eaker. A set of cant 2>hrasos, arranged in 
sounding sentences, and jironouiKjCil with good em2)liasis 
and discretion,” keej) the gross and irritable humours of 
an audience in constant fermentation ; and levy no tax on 
the xmderstandiug. To give a reason for anything is to 
brood a doubt of it, which doubt you may not remove in 
the sequel ; either because your reason may not be a good 
one, or because tho person to xvhom it is addressed may 
not be able to coniprohond it, or because others may not 
be able to compi’chond it. He who offers to go into fhe 
grounds of an acknowledged axiom, risks tho unanimity 
of the company “ by most adiniixjd disorder,” as he who 
digs to tho foundation of a building to show its solidity, 
risks its falling. But a commonplace is enshrined in its 
ow'n unquestioned evidence, and constitutes its own im- 
mortal basis. Nature, it has been said, abhors a vacuum ; 
and the House of Commons, it might bo said, hates every- 
thing but a commonplace! Mr. Burke did not often 
shock the prejudices of the House : he endeavoured to 
account for tliem^ to “lay tho flattering unction ’* of philo- 
sophy^ ‘to their souls.” They could not endure him. 
Yet ho did not attempt this by dry argument alone ; he 
called to his aid the flowers of poetical fiction, and strewed 
the most dazzling colours of language over tho Standing 
Orders of the House. It was a double offence to them — 
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an aggravation of the encroacliments of his genius. They 
would rather “ hear a cat mow or an axletree grate,*’ than 
hear a man talk philosophy by th(j hour — 

Kot h}lr^5ll uiid (•ra}>]>ecl, a» dull fools suj)poso, 

But iiiusicdl us is A[)o11o’h luU;, 

AtuI a perpetual feast of tioclaPd sw(;cts, 

Where no erudo surfeit reij^ns. 

He was emphatically called the T)inner-BdL They went 
out by shoals wlicn h(i began to speak. They coughed and 
shuffled him dowm. While he was uttering some of the 
fincs| observations (to speak in com2>ass) that ever were 
delivered in that Tlonsc, they walked out, not as the beaiSts 
came out of the ark, by twos and l)y threes, but in droves 
and companies of tens, of dozens, and scores! Oh ! it is 
** the heaviest stone which melancholy can throw at a man,” 
when yon arc in the mi<ldk! of a delicate spooiilation to 
see “a rolmstcous periwig-pated fellow” deliberately take 
up his hat and walk out. But what effect could Burke’s 
finest observations bo (expected to have on the Ilousc of 
Commons in their corporate cai)acity ? On the supposi- 
tion that they were original, refined, comprehensive^ his 
auditors had never IwMird, and assuredly they had never 
thought of them before : how then should they know that 
they were good or bad, till tliey had time to consider 
bettor of it, or till they were told what to think ? In the 
meantime, their effect would be to stop the question : 
they were blanks in the debate : they could at best only 
be laid aside and left ad referendum. What does it signify 
if four or five persons, at the utmost, felt their full force 
and fascinating power the instant they were delivered? 
They would bo utteidy unintelligible to nine-tenths of 
the persons present, and their impression upon any par- 
ticular individual, more knowing thau the rest, would be 
involuntarily paralysed by the torpedo touch of the elbow" 
of a country gentleman or city orator. There is a re- 
action in insensibility as well as in enthusiasm; and men 
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in society judge not by their own convictions, but by sym- 
pathy with others. In reading, we .may go over the i)age 
again, whonevor anything now or f[uostionablo “ gives us 
pause besides ^ve are by ourselves, and it is a word to 
the wise. We are not afraid of understanding too much, 
and being called upon to unriddle. In hearing, we are 
(saving tlio mark ! ) in the com})any of fools ; and time 
presses, AVas tlic debate to be susponded while Mr. Fox 
or Mr. Windham took this or that Honourable Member 
aside, to explain to them that fim ohservatiou of Mr. Burke’s, 
and to wateli (»vor the new birth of their iiiulorstandiugs, 
the dawn t»f this new liglit ! If wo were to wait till S^oble 
’Lords and Ilonoiirable (uaitlomcn were inspired with a 
relish for abstrus(j tliiuking, and a ta.ste for the loftier 
flights of flincy, the business of this great nation would 
shortly be at a stand. No : it is too much to ask that our 
good things should be; duly appreciated by the first person 
we mc(;t, or in the next niimite after their disclosure ; if 
the world tire a little, a very little, the wiser or better for 
them a century hence, it is full as miudi as can be modestly 
expected ! The impression of ‘anytliing delivered in a 
large assembly must be comjairatively rtull and void, 
unless you not only iiiiilerstand ami feel its value your- 
self, but are conscious that it is felt aud understood by 
the meanest capacity pres<‘iit. Till that is the case, the 
speaker is in your powt;r, not you in his. The eloquence 
that is effectual and irresistible must stir the inert mass of 
]>rejudicc, and pierce the opaqiuist shadows of ignorance. 
Corporate bodies move slow in the lu'ogress of intellect, 
for this reason, that they must keo]) back, like convoys, 
for the heaviest sailing vessels under their charge. The 
sinews of the wisest couneils are, after all, impudence 
and interest : the most enlightened bodies are often but 
slaves of the weakest intellects they reckon among them, 
and the best inteiitioned are but tools- of the greatcyst 
hypocrites aud knaves. To conclude what I had to «ay 
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on the character of Mr. Burke’s parliamentary style, I 
will just give an instance of what I mean in affirming 
that it was too roccjndito f(»r liis lieai'ors ; and it shall he 
oven in so obvious a thing as a quotation. SiK)aking of 
the newfangled French C<.mKtitution, and in particular of 
the King (Louis XVI.) as the chief power in form and. 
appearance only, lie i*e])eatcd the famous linos in Milton 
describing Death, and coucludc<l witii peculiar emphasis, * 


AVliat xmttd its hosul, 

TIh.' lUcemxs of a kiiiiriy orown had on. 

The person wlio heard him make tin; speech said, that, 
if ever a poet's language had Ixjen hmdy a})plied by an 
orator to cx]u*ess his thoughts and make out his purpose, 
it was in this instaiic(‘.. The passagt), I ])clievc, is not in 
his reported speeehes; and I slioubl think, in all likeli- 
hood, it “fell still-born'’ from liis lips; while one of 
Mr. Canning's'' well-tiiumhcul (piotatiiuis (»ut of Virgil 
would electrify tln^ Treasury lhaielies, and he echoed by 
all the politicians of liis own standing, and the tyros of 
his own school, from Lord Ijivtupool in the U]>pcr down 
to Mr. William Ward, in the Lower House. 

Mr. Burke was an author heforo lie was a Member of 
Parliament : he ascended to that practical eminence from 
“the platform” of IukS literary pursuits. He walked out 
of his study ‘into the House. But ho never became a 
thorough-bred debater. lie was not “native to that 
element,” nor was lie ever “ subdued to the quality ” of 
that motley crew of kuights, citizens, and burgesses. The 
late Lord Chatham was made for, and by it. He seemed 
to vault into his seat there, like Hotspur, with the eslcla- 
mation in his mouth — “ that lloan sliall bo my tlu’one.” 
Or he s]>raiig out of the genius of the House of Commons, 
like Pallas frbin the head t>f Jupiter, completely armed. 
He assumed an tiscendancy there from the very port and 
stature mind — from his aspiiing and fiery tempera- 
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meat. He vanquished, because ho could not yield. He 
controlled the purposes of others, because ho was strong 
in his own obdurate self-will. He convinced his followers 
by never doubting himself. He did not argue, but assert ; 
he took what ho chose for granted, instead of making a 
. question of it. He ^^‘as not a dealer in mooUpoinU. He 
seized on some strougluild in tluj argument, and held it 
*fast with a convulsive grasp — or wrested the weapons out 
of his adversaries’ hands by main force. Ho entered the 
lists like a gladiattu*. He made political controversy a 
combat of personal skill and courage, lie was not for 
wasting time in long-winded discussions with his op 2 >o- 
nents, but tried to disarm them by a word, by a glance of 
his eye, so that they should not dare to contradict or con- 
front him again. Ho did not wh(;edle, or palliate, or cir- 
cumvent, or make a studied apjveal to the reason or the 
I)a88ious — he dictated his ojunionR to the House of 
Commons. “ He spoke as one having au\hority, and not 
as the Scribes.” Ihit if he did not prfKlncc such an effect 
either by reason or imagination, how did ho produce itV 
The principle by which lie ex(5rte(l his influence over 
others (and it is a princi})le of wliicji some speakers that I 
might mention seem not to have an idea, even in possi- 
bility) w^as sym|mtliy. Ho himself evidently liad a strong 
j)osses8ion of his subject, a thorough conviction, an intense 
interest ; and tliis communitiated itself frofh his manner^ 
from the tones of his voice, from his commanding attitudes 
and eager gestures, instinctively and unavoidably to his 
hearers. His will was surcharged with electrical matter 
like a voltaic battery ; and all who stood within its roach 
felt the full force of the shock. Zeal will do more than 
knowledge. To say the truth, there is little knowledge, 
— ^no ingenuity, no parade of individual details, not much 
attempt at general argument, neitlier wit n5r fancy in his 
speeches — but there are a few plain truths told home ; what- 
• ever he says, he does not mince the matter, but benches it 
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in tlio most unequivocal manner, and with the fullest 
sense of its importance, in clear, short, pithy old English 
sentences. The most obvious, things, as ho ^mts them, read 
like axioms — so that ho appears, as it were, the genius of 
common sense personified ; and in turning to his speeches 
you fancy that you have met with (at least) one honest 
statesman ! Lord Ohatham commenced his career in the 
intrigues (»f a ctimp and the hustle of a mess-room ; where 
he probably Jearnt that the way to govern others is to 
make your will your warrant, and your word a law. If he - 
had spent the early part of his life, like Mr. llurke, in 
writing a treatise on the Suhlime and Bmniiful, and in 
dreaming over tlic abstract nature and causes of things, he 
would never have taken the lead he did in the British 
Seqato. 

Both Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt (though as opposite to each 
other as possible ) were essentially speakers, not authors, 
in thoir mode of oratory. Beyond the moment, beyond 
the occasion, beyond the immediate i)ower shown, astonish* 
ing as that was, thci’o was little remarkable or worth pre- 
serving in thoir specclnis. Tln^rc is no thonghtr in them 
that implies a liahit of d(^<‘]) and refined reiflcction (more 
than we are accustomed ordinarily to find in people of 
education) ; there is no knowledge) that does not lie 
witliin the reach of obvious and mechanical search ; and 
as to the powft's of language, the chief miracle is, that a 
source of words se). apt, forcible, and well-arranged, so 
copious and unfailing, should have been found constantly 
open to express thoir ideas without any previous prepara- 
tion. Considered os written style, they are not far out of 
the common course of things ; and perhaps it is assuming 
too much, and making the wonder greater than it is, with 
a very natural love of indulging our admii*ation of extra- 
ordinary persons, when w© conceive that parliamentary 
speeches are in general delivered without any previous 
preparati<p, They do not, it is true, allow of prepara- 
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tion at tbe moraent, but they bavo the preparation of the 
preceding night, and of the night Ixjfore tl^at, and of 
niglitfi, weeks, months and years of the same endless 
drudgery and routine, in going over the Barae subjects, 
argued (with some paltry diflcrciice) on the same grounds. 
Practice makes perfect lie who has got a sjKioch by heart 
on any particular oeeasion, cannot bt^ much gravelled for 
lack of matter on any similar occasion in iuturc. Not 
only arc the topics the same ; the very same ]>hrascs — 
whole batches of them, — are served npas the Order of the 
Day; the Siime parliauiontary bead roll of grave imper- 
tinence is twanged off, in full cadence, by the Honourable 
Member or bis Lcarmjd au<l Honourable Friend ; and the 
well-known, voluiuiuous, cabnilable periods roll over the 
drowsy ears of the auditors, almost before they are 
delivered from the vapi«l tongue that utttrs them ! It 
may appear, at first sight, that here arc a number of 
persons got together, jacked out from the wliole nation, 
who can speak at all times ujxni all subjects in the most 
exemplaiy manner; but the fact is,- they only repeat the 
same things over and over on the sanu‘ subjects, — and 
they obtain credit for general capacity and i’t;ady vvit, like 
Chaucer’s Monk, who, by liaviiig tlire.o words of Latin 
always in his mouth,* i)assed for a great scholar. 

A tow tertiu-s condo h<-,two or throe, 

That ho luid h arnoU out (*r iloor^ ; 

No wonder iisj, Jic iicrd it all Ihc day. 

Try thorn on any other subject out of doors ^ and see how 
soon the extempore wit and wisdom “wdll halt for it.’’ 
Bee how" few of those who have distinguished themselves 
in the House of Commons have done anything out of it; 
how few that have, shine there ! licad over the collections 
of old Debates, twenty, forty, eighty, a huudi’od years ago ; 
they are the same muiatis miitnndU, as those of yesterday, 
you wonder to boo how little has been added ; you grieve 
that so little has been lost. Even in their owA favourite 
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topics, how much are they to seek ! They still talk gravely 
of the Sinking Fund in St. Stephen’s Chapel, which ha« 
been for some time exj)]odod as a juggle by Mr. Place of 
Oharing-Cross ; and a fc^v of the principles of Adam 
Smith, wliich every one else had been acquainted with 
long since, are just now beginning to dawn on the collec- 
tive understanding of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Instead of an exuberance of sumptuous matter, yoE have 
the same meagre standing dislics for every day in the 
year. You must serve an apprcnticoshij) to a want of 
originality, to a suRpciision of thought and feeling. You 
are in a go-cart of prejuditKis, in a regularly constructed 
machine of pretexts and precedents ; you are not only to 
wear the livery of other men’s thf)ught.s, but there is a 
House-of-Oommons jargon which must 1x5 used for every- 
thing. A man of simplicity and independence of mind 
cannot easily reconcile himself to all this formality and 
mummery; yet woe to him that shall attempt to discard itl 
You can no more move against the stream of custom than 
you can make head against a crowd of peo])lo ; the mob of 
lords and gentlemen will not lot you speak or think but 
as they do. You are hemnuid in, stifled, pinioned, pressed 
to death, — and if you make one false step, are trample^ 
under the hoofs of a swinish multitude !” Talk of mobs I 
Is there any body of people that has this character in a 
more consiframate degree than tlw'. House of Commons ? Is 
there any set of men that determines more by acclamation, 
and loss by deliberation and individual conviction ? — that 
is moved more cn masse, in its aggregate capacity, as 
brute force and physical number ? — that judges with more 
Midas oars, blind and sordid, without discrimination of 
right and wTong *? The greatest test of courago I can 
conceive, is to speak truth in the House of Commons. I 
have heard Sir Francis Burdett say things there which I 
could not enough admire ; and 'which he could not have 
ventured upon saying, if, besides his honesty, he had not 
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been a tiaan of fortune, of family, of character, — aye, and a 
very good-looking man into tho bargain ! Dr* Johnson had 
a wish to try his hand in the House of Commons. An 
elephant might as well have been introduced there, in all 
the forms: Sir William Curtis makes a better figure. 
Either he or tho Speaker (Onslow) must have resigned. 
The orbit of his intellect was not tho one in which tho 
intellaipt of the House moved by ancient privilege. Hk 
commonjdaces were not their coiiimonplacos. Even 
Home Tooko failed, with all his lact^ his self-possession, 
his ready talent, and his long practice at the hustings. 
He had weapons of his own, with which he wished to 
make play, and did not lay his hand upon the established 
levers for wielding the House of (Commons. A succession 
of dry, sharp-]»oin ted sayings, which come in excellently 
well in the pauses or quick turns of conversation, do not 
make a sj)oech. A series of drops is not a stream. 
Besides, he had been in the pructiee of rallying his guests 
and tampering with his subject ; and this ironical tone 
did not suit his new situation. lie hud lx)ej) used to “ give 
his own little Stmatc laws/’ and when ho found the resist- 
ance of the great one more than ho could manage, he 
^ank back from tho attempt, disheartened and jmwer- 
less. It is nothing that a man can talk (tho hotter, the 
worse it is for him)Minlcss ho can talk in trammels ; he 
must bo drilled into tho regiment ; he must nof run out of 
the course ! The worse thing a man can do is to set up 
for a wit there — or rather ( I should say) f(>r a htimorist 
— to say odd out-of-tlic-way things, t^ ape a character, to 
play the clown or the wag in tlic House. This is the 
very forlorn hope of a parliamentary ambition. They 
> may tolerate it till they know wliat you arc at, but no 
longer. It may succeed once or twice, but tho third time 
yon will be sure to break your neck. They know nothing 
of you, or your whims, nor have they time to l(H)k at a 
puppet-show. “They look only at the stop-watch, my 
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Lord !” We have seen a very lively sally of this sort 
which failed lately. The House of Commons is the last 
place where a man will draw admiration by making a jest 
of his own character. But if he has a mind to make a 
jest of humanity, of liberty, and of common sense and 
decency, he will succued well enougli ! 

The only person who ever “ hit the House Between 
wind and water ” in tliis way» — who made sport tho 
Members, and kept his own dignity (in our time at least), 
was Mr. Windliam. He carried on the traffic in parlia- 
mentary oonundruras and enigmas with great eclat for 
more than one season. He mixed up a vein of charao-^ 
teristic ccccuitricity with a succession of far-fctche<l and 
curious specjulatibns, very pleasantly. Extremes meet; 
and Mr. Windham overcame the obstinate attachment of 
his hearers to fixed o])inions by tho force of paradoxes, 
lie startled his bed-rid audience effectually. A paradox 
was a tfeat to them, on tho score of novelty at least ; “ the 
sight of one,” according to the Scotch proverb, “ was good 
for sore eyes.” So Mr. Windham humoured tlicm in the 
thing for once. 1 Ic took all sorts of commonly-received 
doctrines and notions (witli an understood reserve) — 
reversed them, and set up a fanciful theory of his own 
instead. ’Jlie cliangcs were like those hi a jiantomime. 
Ask tho first old woman you meet her opinion on any 
subject, and you could got at tbe statesman's ; for liis 
would bo just tbe contrary. He would be wiser than the 
old woman at any rate. If a thing had been thought 
cruel, he would prove that it was humane ; if barbarous, 
manly ; if wise, foolish ; if sense, nonsense. His creed 
was the antithesis of common sense, loyalty excepted. 
Economy ho could turn into ridicule, “ as a saving of 
choese-parings and candle-ends;’* — and total failure was 
with him “ negative success.” He had no occasion, in 
thus setting up for original thinking, to inquii’O into the 
truth or falsehood of any proposition, but to ascertain 
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whether it was cuirently believed in, and then to contradict 
it point-blank. He made the vulgar prejudices of others 
“ servile ministers ” to his own solecism. It was not easy 
always to say whether he was in jest or ejirnest— but he 
contrived to hitch his extravagances into the midst of some 
grave debate; the House had their laugh for nothing; 
the qiw^stion got into shape again, and Mr, Windham was 
allow^ to have been more hrilUant than ever/ 

Mr. Windham was, I have heard, a silent man in 
company. Indeed his wliolc stylo Avas an artificial and 
studied imitation, or capricious caricature of Burke’s bold, 
natural, discursive manner. This did not imply much 
spontaneous power or fertility of invention: ho was an 
intellectual posture-master, rather than a man of real 
elasticity and vigour of mind. Mr. Pitt was also, I 
believe, somewhat taciturn an<l reserved. There was 
nothing clearly in the subject-matter of his speeches to 
connect with the ordinary topics of discourse, or \v^th any 
given aspect of human life. One would expect him to bo 
quite as much in tlu) clouds as the automatmi chess-player, 
or the last now Oiiera-singer. Mr. Fox said little in 
private, and coiniiLiined that in writing he had no style. 
So (to compare gresat things with small) Jack Davies, the 
unrivalled racket-player, never said anything at all in 
company, and was what is understood by a modest man. 
When the racket was out of his hand, his occupation, 
his delight, his glory — that w'hich he excelled all 
mankind * in — was gone ! So when Mr. Fox had no 
longer to keep up the ball of debate, with the floor of 
Saint Stephen’s for a stage, and the world for spectators 
1 It must be jrriiTitod, however, that thi^rc was something 
piquant and provoking in his mannt^r of ‘‘ making tlie worse appear 
the bettor reason.’' In keeping off tliu ill odour of a bad cause, he 
applied burtshorn and Imrnt fesithers to tli(3 offended souse ; and did 
not^ like Mr. Canning, tnjat us with the faded flowers of liis oratory, 
like the faint smell of a perfumer's shop, or try to make Government 
** love-locks ” of dead men's hair ! 
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of tile game, it is hardly to be wondered at that he felt a 
little at a loss — without his usual train of subjects) the 
same crowd of associations, the same spirit of competition, 
or stimulus to extraordinary exertion. The excitement of 
loading in the House of Commons (which, in addition to 
the immediate attention and applause that follows, is a 
sort of whispering gallery to all Euroj^e) must act upon 
the brain like brandy or laudanum upon the stc^ach ; 
and must, in most cases, produce the same debilitating 
effects afterwards. A man’s faculties must be quite 
exhausted, his virtue gone out of him. That any one 
accustomed all his life to the tributary roar of applause 
from the great council of the nation, should think of 
dieting liimsclf with the prospect posthumous fame as an 
author, is like offering a conlirmed dram-drinker a glass of 
fair water for his morning’s draught. Charles Fox is not 
to be blamed for having written an indifferent history of 
James II., but for having written a history at all. It was 
not his business to wTita a liistory — his business was mt 
to have made any more Coalitions ! But he found writing 
so dull, he thought it better to bo a colleague of Lord 
Grenville ! lie did not want style (to s^iy so is nonsense, 
because the style of his speeches was just and fine) — ho 
wanted a sounding-board in the ear of posterity to try his 
periods upon. If he had gone to the House of Commons 
in the morning, and tried to make a speech fasting, when 
there was nobody to hoar him, he might have been equally 
disconcerted at his w^ant of style. The habit of speaking 
is the habit of being heard, and of wanting to be heard ; 
the habit of writing is the habit of thinking aloud, but 
without the help of an echo. The orator sees Ids subject in 
the eager looks of his auditors; and feels doubly conscious, 
doubly impressed with it in the glow of their sympathy ; the 
author can only look for encouragement in a blank jdoce of 
paper. The orator feels the impulse of popular enthusiasm, 

; like proud seas uader him : 
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tlie only Pegasus the writer has to boast, is the hobby- 
horse of his own thoughts and fancies. Hf>w is ho to get 
on, then ? From the lash of necessity. We accordingly 
see persons of rank and fortune continually volunteer into 
the service of oratory — and the State ; but we have few 
authors wlio are not paid by the shoot ! I myself have 
heard Charles Fox engaged in faiiniliar conversation. It 
u^as in tlie Louvre. He w^as doscribing the pictures to 
two persons that were with liiin. Tie s]>oke rapidly, but 
very unalFoctedly. I reincinbcu* his saying— All thf>sc 
blues and greens and reds are the Guercinos; you may 
know them by the colours.” Ho set 0])ic right as to 
Boineniehino’s Saint Jerome. “ You will find,” he said, 
tliougli you may not be struck w'ith it at first, that thci'c 
is a groat deal of trutli and good sense in that picture.’* 
There was a iierson at one time a good deal with Mr. Fox, 
wlm, when the opinion of the latter was asked on any 
subject, very frequently interposed to give tlie answer. 
This sort of tantalizing intorrtiption was ingeniously 
enougli compared by some one, to walking up Ludgate- 
hill, and having the spire of 8t. Martin’s constantly 
getting in your way, when you wdsh to see the dome of 
8t. Pauls! Burke, it is said, conversed as he spoke in 
public, and as h(.! WTote. lie was commimicativo, diffuse, 
magiiificenl. “What is the use,” said Mr. Fox to a 
friend, “ of Sheridan’s trying to swell himself out in this 
manner, like the frog in the fable ?” — alluding to bis 
speccb on Warren Hastings’s trial. “ It is very well for 
Buike to express hiinscdf in tliat figurative . way. It is 
natural tf> him ; he talks so to his wife, to his servants, to 
Ids children ; but as for Sheridan, he either never ojions 
his mouth at all, or if ho docs, it is to utter some joke. 
It is out of the question for him to affect these Orientalisms ^ 
Burke once came into Sir Joshua Koyiiolds’s painting- 
room, when one of his pupils was sitting for one of the 
sons of Count Vgolino ; this gentleman was personally 
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introduced to him; — “Ah! then,” said Burke, “I find 
that Mr. Nortlicote has not only a head that would do for 
Titian to paint, but is liimself a painter/' At another 
time, he came in when Goldsmith w'lis there, and poured 
forth such a torrent of violent personal abuse against 
the King, that they got to high words, and Goldsmith 
threatened to leave the room if he did m ^t desist. G oldsmith 
bore testimony t<j his ])owers of conversation. Speaking 
of Johnson, he said, “Does he wind into a subject like a 
scrjKiiit, as iiurke does?” With respect to his facility in 
composition, tlu.ro are contradictory accounts. It has 
been stated by some, that lie wrote out a plain sketch first, 
like a sort of dead colouring, aududdedtheornaments 

who liad the best incans of knowing, that the Letter to 
a Nohle Lord ( the most raj)id, impetuous, glancing, and 
spoi-tive of all his works) was printed off, and the proof 
sent to him : and that it was returned to the printing- 
office with so many altcratiofiK and passages interlined, 
that the compositors refused to correct it as it was — took 
the whole matter in pi(‘ccK, an<l re-sot the copy. This 
looks like tdahoration and after thought. It was also one 
of Burke's latest compositions.' A i cgularly bred speaker 
would bave made up his mind iKffurehand ; but Burke’s 
mind being, as originally constituted and by its first bias, 
that of an author, never became set. It was in further 
search and progress. Jt had an internal sjvring left. It 
was not tied dowui to the lu-inter’s form. It could still 
project itself into new^ Ixiautios, and explore strange 
regions from the unwearied impulse of its own delight or 
curiosity, Pcihajis among the passages interlined, in this 
case, were the descrijition of the Duke of Bedford, as “ the 

' Tom Paine, wliilo he was busy about any of his works, used 
to walk out, corupust? a Bcntenco or pnragrupli in his head, come 
home and write it down, and never altered it afterwards. Ho then 
added another, and so on, till the whole was completed. 
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Leviathan, among all the creatures of the cro™,” — the 
catalogue raisonme of the Abbe Sioyes's pigeon-holes, — or 
the comparison of the English Monarcliy to “ tho j),roucl 
keep of Windsor, witli its donble bell of kindred and 
coeval towers.” Were these to bo given up ? If he had 
had to make liis dofciico of his pension in the House of 
Lords, they would not have boon ready in tinio, it appears ; 
and, besides, would ‘have been too difficult of execution on 
the si)ot : a speaker must not set his heart on such for- 
bidden fruit. But Mr. Burke was an author, and the 
j)ress did not “ shut the gates of genius on mankind.” ^ A 
set of oratorical flourishes, indeed, is soon exhausted, and 
is generally all that the extom2>oro speaker can safely 
aspire to. Not so with the resources of art or nature, 
which are inexhaustible, and which tho writer has time to 
sock out, to embody, and to fit into sha]>e and use, if hc^ 
has tho strength, tho courage, and patience to do so. 

There is then a certain range of thought and expres- 
, sion beyond tho regular rfietorical routine, on which the 
author, to vindicate his title, must trench somewhat 
freely. The proof that this is understood to be so, is, 
that wliat is called an oratorical style is exploded from all 
gO(jd writing ; that we immediately lay down an article, 
even in a common nows])ai>cr, in which such phrases 
occur as “ the Angel of Beform,” “ the droo2>ing Genius 
of Albion and that a very brilliant speech at a loyal 
dinner-party makes a very flimsy, insii)id 2)amphlet. Tho 
orator has to get up for a certain occasion a striking com- 
pilation of partial topics, which, to leave no rubs or 
botches in tho woik,” must bo 2)rctty familiar as well as 
palatable to bis hearers ; and in doing this, ho may avail 
himself of all the resources of an artificial memory. The 
writer must be original, or be is notliing. He is not to 
take up with ready-made goods ; for be has time allowed 
him to create his own materials, and to make novel com- 
binations of thought and fancy, to contend with unforeseen 
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difficulties of style and execution, while we look on, and 
admire the growing work in secret and at leisure. There 
is a degree of finisliiiig as well as of solid strength in 
writing which is not to he got at every day, and a\c can 
wait for perfection. The author owes a debt to truth 
and nature which ho cannot satisfy at sight, but ho has 
pawned his head on redeeming it. It is not a string of 
clap-traps to answer a tcmiporary or party piiri>ose, — 
violent, vulgar, and illiberal, — but geJieral and lasting 
truth that we re(piirc at his hands. We go to him as 
pupils, not as partisans. We have a right to expect from 
him profounder views of things ; tiiier ohservatioiis ; more 
ingenious illustrations : ha]>pier and bolder exjrressions. 
Ho is to give tlio choice and piclvt;d results of a whole life 
of study ; what lie has struck out in his most felicitous 
m(»ods, has treasured uj) Avith most j)ride, has laboured to 
bring to light with most anxitdy and conlidencti of success. 
He may turn a period in his head fifty different Avays, so 
that it comes out snaiotli aud round at last. He may have 
caught a glimpse of a simile, and it may have vanished 
again : let him bo on tlic Avatch for it, as the idle boy 
AA'atchcs for the lurking-i>hiC/C of the adder. We can wait. 
Ho is not satisfied with a reason he has offered for some- 
thing : let him Avait till ho finds a better reason. There 
is some Avord, some phrase, some idiom that expresses a 
particular idea lK5tter than any other, hut he cannot for 
the life of him recollect it : let him Avait till he does. Is 
it strange that among tAventy thousand Avords in the 
English language, the one of all others that he most needs 
should have escaped him? There arc more things in 
nature than there are words in the English language, and 
ho must not expect to lay rash hands on them all at once. 

Learn to wn7e slow : all other graces 

Will folloAV in their proiwr places. 

Yot^, allow a writer a year to think of a subject ; he should 
not put you oflf with a truism at last. You allow liim a 
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, year more to find out words for his thoughts ; he should 
not give us an echo of all tho fine things that have been 
said a hundred times.^ All authors, however, are not so 
squeamish ; hut take up with words and ideas as they find 
them delivered ilowii to th(un. Hapj>y are they who write 
Latin verses ! — who copy tho styJcj of Dr. Johnson ! — 
W'ho hold 11 j) the phrase of ancient Pistol ! They do not 
trouhlo themselves with those hair-breadth distinctions of 
thought or meaning that puzzle, nicer heads ; — Ictus leave 
them to their repose! A person in habits of composition 
often hesitates in conversation for a particular word : it 
is because ho is in search of tlic best word, and /haf ho 
cannot hit upon. In writing Ini w’()uld stoj) till it camc.‘‘^ 
It is not true, hoNvever, that the scholar eonld avail him- 
self of a more ordinary word if he chose, or readily 
acquire a coinmaud of ordiuary language ; for his associa-. 
tion.s arc habitually intense, not vagiuj and shallow ; and 
words occur to him only as tallies to certain modifications 
of feeling. They are links in the chain of thought. His 
imagination is fastidious; and rejects all those that arc 
“ of no mark or lik( 5 lihood.” Certain ^vords are in his 
mind indissolubly wedded to certain things ; and* none are 
admitted at the l(w<k of his thoughts hut those of which 
the banns have been solomnist^d w'itli sci‘uj>ulous i>ropricty. 
Again, the student finds a stimulus to literary exertion, 
not in the immediate eelat of his undertaking, but in tho 
difficulty of his subject, and tho ju'ogrcssivc nature of his 
task. lie is not wound up to a sudden and extraordinary 
efibrt of presence of mind ; hut is for ever awake to the 
silent influxes of things, and his life is one long labour. 

' Just as a poet iv)t 1f» claat as with lamo inetro and 

defective rhymos, which niiglit bo cxcusahlo in an* improvisator! 
versifier. 

* That is essentially a bad style which sotmis as if the person 
writing it never stopped for l>rcath, nor gave himself a moment’s 
;^^pnnae, but strove to make ii]) by redundancy and fluency for want of 
choice and correctness of expression. 
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Arc tliere no sweeteners of liis toil ? No reflections, in 
tlio abseneo of popular applause or social iiululgence, to 
cbc(‘,r liim on Iiis way ? Lcit tbc reader judge. Hh 
i>lcasurc is the count(ir])art of, and borrowed from tlie 
same source as tlio w'r iter's. A man d(;os not read out of 
vanity, nor in coin])any, hut to anniso bis own thoiiglits. 
If tlio reader, from disinti;r(^.sted and niei'ely intellectual 
motives, relishes an author’s “ fancies and good nights,” 
the last may bo su})posed to have relished them no less. 
If bo laughs at a joke, the inventor chue.kled over it to 
the full as niucli. If he is deliglited with a phrase, he 
may be sure the writer j‘uiii])ed at it: if he is pleased to 
cull a stniggling flower fr(»m the page, lie may believe that 
it was plucked with no hiss fondiu.'ss fi'om tlie face of 
luiture. Does he fasten, witli gathering brow and looks 
intent, (m some diiTieiilt speculation? He may be con- 
vinced that the writer Ibouglit it a tine thing to split his 
brain in solving so curious a problem, and to publish his 
discovery to tlie world. There, i.s sitnie satisfaction in the 
contemplatiiui of |)owcr; there is also a little ju'ido in the 
conscious possession of it. With wliat pleasure do we 
read books! If authors conhl but h'-el tin’s, or remember 
what they thcmselvi.s once felt, tliey would need no other 
toinplation to pcrse,ver(\ 

To conclude this account with what perhaps I ought to 
have set out with, — a definition of the character of an 
author. There are persons uho in society, in public 
intercourse, feel no excitement. 

Dull fto the hike that slumlKS-s in the storm, 

but who, when loft alone, can lash themselves into a foam. 
They are never less alone than when alone. Mount them 
on a dinner* table, and they have nothing to say ; shut 
thorn up in a room by themselves, and they are inspired. 
They are ‘‘made fierce with dark keeinng.” In revenge, 
for being tongue-tied, a torrent of words flows from their 
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pens, and the storm which was so long collecting comos 
down apaco. It never rains but it pours. Is not this 
strange, imaccountablo ? Not at all so. They have a real 
interest, a real knowledge of the subject, and they cannot 
sumihon up all that interest, or bring all tliat knowledge 
to bear, while they have anything else to attend to. Till 
the}’ can do justice to the feeling they have, they can do 
nothing. For this they look into their ow’n minds, not in 
the faces of a ga})ing multitude. What tliey would say (if 
they could) does not lie at the orifices of tiic mouth ready 
for delivery, but is wrapped in the folds of the heart and 
registered in the chamlKjrs of the brain. In the sacred 
cause of truth that stirs tliem, th(;y would put their whole 
strongtli, their w’hole being into ret;[uisition ; and as it 
im|)lies a greatoi* efiurt to drag their words and ideas from 
their lurkiug-jdaces, so there is no end when they arc 
once set in motion. Tlic whole of a man’s thoughts and 
feelings cannot lie on the surface;, made u|) for use ; but 
the whole must bo a greater quantity, a migliiier power, if 
they could be got at, layer under layer, and brought into 
play by the levers of imagination and reflection. Such a 
person then secs farther and feels deeper than most others. 
He plucks up an argument by the roots, lie tears out the 
very heart of his subject. He has more pride in conquer- 
ing the difficulties of a question, than vanity in courting 
the favour of an audience. He wishes to satisfy himself 
before he i>retcnds to enlighten the public. Ho takes an 
interest in things in the abstract more than by common 
consemt. Nature is his mistress, truth his idol. The 
contemplation of a pure idea is the ruling passion of his 
breast. The intervention of other people’s notions, the 
being the immediate object of their censure or their praise, 
puts him out. What will tell, what will produce an effect, 
ho cares little about ; and therefore he produces the 
greatest. . The personal is to him an impertinence j so 
ho conceals himself and writes. Solitude “ becomes his 
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glittering bride, and airy tliougbts bis cbildren.” Such a 
one is a true author ; and not a member of any Debating 
Club or Dilettanti Society whatever ! ^ 


Oil a Portrait of an Enyh'aJi Lady, hy Vandyke. 

The portrait I speak of is in the Louvre, where it is 
numbered “IIG, and the only account of it in the CaUdogue 
is that of a “ Lady and her daughter.” It is companion to 
another wliohi-longth by the sanu? artist, No. 417, of a 
Gentlenuiii and a little girl.” Ihdli are evidently English.^* 
The face of the lady lias nothing very remarkable in it, 
but that it may bo said to be the very jierfection of tho 
English female face. It is not ])articuhirly beautiful, but 
there is a sweetness in it, and a goodness conjoined, which 
is inexjircsisihly »lolightful. The smooth ivory forehead 
is a little rutlicd, us if some slight cause of uneasiness, 
like a cloud, had just jiassed over it. The eyes arc raised 

’ I have omitted to dwrll ok somo other differtuces of body and 
miud tlint oftt'U prevent the nanu' person IVoiu shinin^^ in both 
eapaciiies of 8p(*aker raid wriU r. I’iien^ aoi natural imped i men ts to 
public speakiriij:. sueli uh the want of n Kironjj^ voiee and steady 
nerves. A higli autliority of thr- pre-seiit day (Mr, Canning) has 
thought this {I inat.ter of so iuu«'h iinporhaicc, that lie g(X‘S so far 
as even t<.) U:t it iille<’t tlio constituliou of l*iu'liainont, and conceives 
that g(‘nt lemon wlu> have not bold foreheads and brazen lungs, but 
modest lireteusioiis awd jnitriotic views, should l)C allowed to creep 
itite the great assembly of the natimi tlirougli the avenue of close 
lioroughs, and not to be calletl uj)on “ to face tl le storms of the hust- 
ings.” In this point of view, Steiitor w'as a [uan of genius, and a. 
noisy jaek-pudding may cut a considerable e in the ‘‘rditical 
House that Jack built.** I fancy Mr. C. Wyii is the only person 
in the kingdom who has fully made up his m id that a total defect 
of voice is the most necessaiy qualification for -a Siieaker of tlie 
House of Commons I 
^ Tliis was written in 1826 . — Ed. 
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with a look of timid attention ; the mouth is compressed 
with modest sensihility ; the comidexion is delicate and 
clear ; and over the whole figure (which is seated) tlujre 
reign the utmost proi)ricty and decorum. The habitual 
gentleness of the cliaracter seems to liave been dashed 
with some anxious thought or momentary disquiet, and, 
like the sluiiiking flower, in vviiosc leaves the lucid drop 
yet trembles, looks out and sniiles at the storm that is 
overblown, A mother’s tenderness, a mothtir’s fear, 
ai)pears to flutter on tlie surfac^o, and on the extreme 
verge of the expression, and not to liave quite subsided 
into thoughtless indifl’ereuce or mild com])osure. There 
is a reflection of tlio same expression in tlie little child at 
her Imec, who turns lier head round with a certain appear- 
ance of constraint and irmocent wonder; and ])(:ilja])S it is 
the difficulty of getting her to sit (or to sit still) that has 
caused the transient contraction of her luotlier’s brow, — 
that lovely, unstained mirror of j)ure aflbcti(U), too fair, too 
delicate, too soft and feminine for tlie breath f>f Serious 
misfortune ever to come near, or not to crush it. It is 
a face, in short, of the greatest purity and sensibility, 
sweetness and siinidicity, t>r such as Chaucer niiglit Lave 
described 

Whoro all \s (‘(.msciciico ami tender lu ai't. 

I have said that it is an English fac^c ; and I may add 
(without being invidious) that it is not a French one. I 
will not say that they liave no fatas to equal this ; of that 
I am not a judge ; but I am sure they have no face equal 
to this in the ipialities by wdiich it is distinguished. 
They may have faces as amiable, but then the possessors 
of them will bo conscious of it. There may bo equal 
elegance, but not the same ease ; there may bo even 
greiiter intelligence, but without the innocence; more 
vivacity, but tlien it will run into petulance and coquetry ; 
in short, there may be every other good quality but a 
total absence of* all pretension to or wish to make a 
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clisj)lay of it, but the same iinaffectod modesty ifcnd 
siniidicity, Jn French faces (and I have seen some that 
were charming both for the features and expression) there 
is a varnish of insincerity, a something theatrical IPi* 
meretricious ; but here, every particle is pure to the “ last 
recesses of tlie miu<l/' The face (such as it is, and it has 
a considerable sliare both of beauty and meaning) is with- 
out the smallest alloy of aflectation. There is no false 
glitter in the oy(i.s to make them look briglitcr ; no little 
wrinkles alxjut the corners of the eyelids, the ctfect of 
sclf-conccit ; no i)ursing up of the mouth, no significant 
leer, no primness, no extravagjimx', no assumed levity or 
gravity. You liavo the genuine text of nature without 
gloss or comnuuit. There is no heightening of conscious 
charms to produce greater eftect, no studying of airs and 
gi’aees in tht! glass of vanity. You have not the remotest 
hint of tlie milliner, tlie duneing-master, the dealer in 
paints and patches. You have l)efore you a real English 
lady of the seventccutli century, ulio looks like one, 
because she cannot look otherwise ; whose expression of 
sweetness, iiib 'll ige rice, or concern is just what is natural 
to her, and what the occasion rcij^uires ; whose entire 
demeanour is the emanation of her h.abitual sentiments 
and disposition, and who is as free from guile or afiecta-, 
tion as the little child by her side. I repeat that this is 
not the distinguishing charactc'.r of the French physiog- 
nomy, which, at its best, is often spoiled by a conscious- 
ness of what it is, and a restless desird to be something 
more. 

Goodness of disposition, with a clear complexion and 
handsome features, is the chief ingredient in English 
beauty. There is a great difference in this resjroct between 
Vandyke’s portraits of women and Titian’s, of which we 
may find examples in the Louvre. The picture which 
goes by the name of his “ Mistress,” is one of the most 
col(3brated of the latter. The neck of this picture is like 
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a broad crystal mirror ; and tbe bair which she holds so 
carelessly in her hand is like meshes of beaten gold. The 
eyes which roll in their ample sockets, like two shining 
orbs, and which are turned away from the spectator, only 
dart their glances the more powerfully into the soul ; and 
the whole picture is a jmragon of frank cordial grace, and 
transparent brilliancy of colouring. Her tight boddico 
compresses her full but finely proportioned waist ; while 
the tucker in part conceals and almost clasps the sno^y 
bosom. Jhit you never think of anything b(iyond the 
personal attractions, and a certain sparkling intelligence. 
She is not marhlc, but a fine piece of animated clay, 
Tliere is none of that retired and shrinking character, 
that modesty of demeanour, that sensitive delicacy, that 
starts even at the shadow of evil — that ai’c so evidently to 
bo traced in the portrait by Vaindyke. Still there is no 
positive vice, no meanness, no hypocrisy, but an uncon- 
strained elastic spirit of sclf-cnjoymcnt, more bent on 
the end than scrupulous about the means; with fii*mly 
braced nerves, and a tincture of vulgarity. She is not 
like an English lady, nor like a lady at all; hut she 
is a very fine servant-girl, conscious of her advantages, 
and w'illing to make the most of them. In fact, Titian’s 
“Mistress” answers exactly, I conceive, to the idea con- 
veyed by the English word siceet/warL The Marchioness 
of Guasto is a fair comparison. 8ho is by the supposition 
a lady, hut still an Italian one. There is a honeyed ricli- 
ness about the texture of the skin, atid her air is languid 
from a sense of pleasure. Her dress, though modest, has 
the marks of studied coquetry about it ; it touches the 
very limits which it dares not pass ; and her eyes, which 
are bashful and downcast, do not seem to droop, under the 
fear of observation, but to retire from the gaze of kindled 
admiration, 

-- — As if thoy tlirill’d 
Frail Jieafts, yet quenched not ! 
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Ono miglit say, witli Othello, of the hand with which 
she holds the globe that is offered to her accex)taiice — 

- This hand of yours requires 
A s^pquester from liberty, fastinp^ and i)rayer, 

Much castigation, exercise deyout ; 

For hen **8 u young and siocathKj devil here. 

That (MuuuiouJy rebels.* 

The hands of A^andyke’s portrait have the purity and 
coldness of marble. The colour of the face is such as 
might be brcatlied upon it by the refreshing breeze; that 
of the Marcldoness of Guasto’s is like tlio glow it might 
imlnbe from a golden sunset. The expression in the 
English lady springs from her duties and Iku* affections ; 
tliat of the Itiiliiin Countess inclines more to her ease and 
ploasiu’cs. The Marchioness of Guasto was one of tliree 
sisters, to whom, it is said, tlic inhabitants of Pisa proi) 08 ed 
to, x)ay divine honours, in the manner that beauty was 
worsbii)pod by the fabulous enthusiasts of old. Her husband 
seems to have part!ci|)ato<l in the common infatuation, 
from the fanciful homage that is paid to her in this alle- 
gorical composition ; and if she was at all intoxicated by <the 
incense offered to her vanity, the i)ainter must he allowed 
to have “ qualified ” the exx)re8sion of it ‘‘ very craftily.” 

I i)ass on to another female face and figure— that of the 
Virgin, in the beautiful lucturc of the “ Presentation in the 
Temple,” by Guido. Tin) exxu’ession here is ideal ^ and has 
a reference to visionary objects and feelings. • It is marked 
by an abf^raction from outward impressions, a downcast 
look, an elevated brow, an absorption of i)urposo, a still- 
ness and resignation, that become the person and the 
scone in which she is engaged. The colour is pale and 
gone; so that purified from every grossness, dead to 
Worldly passions, she almost seems like a statue kneeling. 
With knees bent, and hands uplifted, her motionless figure 
ajjpears supported by a soul within, all whoso thoughts, 
[* Act iii. sc. 4 ; Dyce’s edit. 18G8, vii. 431.] 
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from tike low ground of humility, tond^ heavenward. We 
find none of the triumphant buoyancy of health and spirit 
as in the “ Titian^s Mistress,” nor the luxurious softness of 
the portrait of the Marchioness of Guasto, nor the fiexible, 
tremulous sensibility, nor the anxious attention to passing 
circumstances, nor the familiar look of the lady by A^an- 
dyke ; on the contrary, there is a comj)lctc unity and 
concentration of expression, the whole is wrought up and 
moulded into one intense feeling, but that feeling fixed 
on objects remote, refined, and ethereal as the form of the 
fair supplicant. A still greater contrast to this internal, 
or as it wore, inf r or cried ox]>ression, is to be found iji the 
group of female heads by the snmo artist, Guido, in his 
picture of the “ Flight of l^iris and ITelcu.” They are the 
last three licads on the left-hand side of the picture. 
They are tliroun into every variety of attitude, as if to 
take the heart by surprise at every avenue. A tender 
warmth is suffust;d over their faces; their hoad-drossos 
are airy and fanciful, their coniploxiou sparkling and 
glossy ; their features seem to catcli pleasure from every 
surrounding object, and to reflect it back again. Vanity, 
lieauty, gaiety glanc(i from their conscious looks and 
wreathed smiles, like the clianging colours from the ring- 
dove’s nce-k. To sharpen the cU'ect and point the moral, 
they are accompanied by a little negro-boy, who holds uj> 
the train of elegance, fashion, and volui)tuous grace 1 
Guido was the “ gentcelest ” of painters ; he W'as a 
poetical Vandyke. The latter could give, witk inimitable 
and perfect skill, the airs and graces of 2 >eople of fashion 
under their daily and liabitual aspects, or as he might see 
them in a looking-glass. The fonner saw them in his 
mind’s eye,” and could transform them into supposed 
characters and imaginary situations. Still the elements 
were the same. Vandyke gave them with the mannerism 
of habit and the individual details ; Guido, as they were 
rounded intd grace and smoothness by the breath of fancy, 
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and b6rnc along b;]^ the tide of sentiment. Guido did not 
want tbo ideal faculty, though ho wanted strength and 
variety. There is an effeminacy aborut his pictures, for 
ho gave only the different modifications of beauty. It 
w^as the Goddess that inspired him, the Siren that seduced 
him ; and whether as sjiint or sinner, was equally welcome 
to him. 1 1 is creations are as frail as tluy arc fair. They 
all turn on ti ]iassiou fi)r beauty, and without tliis support, 
are nothing. lie could i)aint beauty combined with 
l)leasuro or sweetness, or or devotion ; but unless 
it were the groundwork and tlie primary condition of his 
performance, he became insipid, ridiculous, and extrava- 
gant. Tlioro is one thing to be said- in his favour — he 
knew his own ])ower.s or followed liis own inclinations; 
and the delicacy of his tact in general prevented him 
from attenqfting Hul>jects niicungenial with it. He trod 
the i)riiuro.s(* j»ath of dallumcc ” with ccpial prudence and 
modesty. Tliat he is a little monotonous and tame, is all 
that can be said against him ; and he seldom wont out of 
his way to (.'xpose his dcficieiicies in a glaring j>oint of 
view. Ho <’aine r(nnid to subjects of beauty at lust, or gave 
them that turn. A story is t(dd of his having painted a 
very lovely lic.'id of a girl, and being aslcod from whom he 
had taken it, ho r<q>liod, “ From his old man !" This is 
not uulikcdy. He is the only great painter (except Cor- 
reggio) wlio a]>j)t‘ars constantly to have sul>jcctcd what ho 
saw to an imaginary standard. His Magdalens lU’o more 
biiautifnl than* sorrowful ; in his Madonnas there is more 
of sweetness and modesty than of elevation. Ho makes 
but little difibrence between his heroes and his heroines; 
his angels are women, and his women angels ! If it be 
said that he r(‘peated himself too often, and has painte<i 
too many Magdalens and Madonnas, 1 can only say in 
answer, “ \V oiild ho had painted twice as many 1” If 
Guido wanted compass and vai'icty in his art, it signifies 
little, since what he wanted is abundantly supplied by 
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Otheis. He liad softness, delicacy, a:pd ideal grade in a 
supreme degree, and his fame rests on these as the cloud 
on the rock. It is to the highest point of excellence in 
any art or department that we look back with gratitude 
and admiration, as it is the highest mountain-peak that 
we catch in the distance, and lose sight of it only when it 
turns to air. 

I know of no other difference between Eaphael and 
Guido, than that th(j one was twice the man the other was. 
Raphael was a bohhir genius, and invented according to 
nature : Guido only made draughts after his own disjMisi- 
tion and character. TIkji'c is a common cant of ciiticisin 
wliich makes Titian merely a colourist. What ho really 
wanted was invention : he had expression in the highest 
degree. I declare that I have stjen heads of his with more 
meaning in them than any of Raphael’s. But he fell 
short of Ra])hael in this, that (excc})t in one or tw'o in- 
stances) he could not heighten and adapt the expressioTi 
that ho saw to different and jiioro striking cLi'cumstances. 
He gave more of w'ljat Ikj saw than any otlier i>ainter that 
ever lived, and in the imitative part of his art had a more 
universal genius than Raphael had in composition and 
invention. Beyond the actual and habitual look of nature, 
however, “ the demon that he served ” deserted him, or 
became a very tame one. Vandyke gave more of the 
general air and manners of fashionable life tlian of indi- 
vidual character; and the subjects that ho treated arc 
neither remarkable for intellect nor passion. They arc 
people of polished manners and placid constitutions ; and 
many of the very best of them are ‘‘ stupidly good.” 
Titian’s portraits, on the other Iiand, frequently present a 
much more formidable than inviting appearance. You 
would hardly trust yourself in a room with thorn. You 
do not bestow a cold, leisurely approbation upon them, 
but look to see what they may be thinking of you, not 
^thout some apprehension for the result. They have not 
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the clear smooth slsjus or the even pulse that Yandjke’s 
seem to possess. They are, for the most part, fierce, wary, 
volnptuons, subtle, haughty. Baphael painted Italian 
faces as well as Titian. But he threw into them a cha- 
racter of intellect rather than of temperament. In Titian 
the irritability takes the lead, sharpens and gives direction 
to the understanding. There seems to be a i)6rsonal con- 
troversy between the spectator and the individual whose 
portrait ho contomplates, which shall be master of the 
other. I may refer to tw^o portraits in the Louvre, the 
one by Raphael, the other by Titian, (Nos. 1153 and 1210,) 
in illustration of these remarks. I do not know two finer 
or more characteristic specimens of these m(ist(U‘s, each in 
its way. The one is of a stud<}nt (bessed in black, absorbed 
in thought, intent on some j^roblem, with tlae hands crossed 
and leaning on a tabic for sup])ort, as it wore to give freer 
scope to the laboui* of the brain, and though the eyes are 
directed towards you, it is with evident absence of mind. 
Not so the other portrait, No. 1210. All its faculties 
arc collected to see what it can make of you, as if you 
had intruded upon it wntJi some hostile design ; it takes a 
defensive attitude, and shows as much vigilance as dignity. 
It draws itself up, as if to say, “ Well, what do you think 
of me?” and exercises a discretionary power over you. 
It has “ an eye to threaten and command,” not to be lost 
in idle thought, or in ruminating over some abstruse, 
speculative proposition. It is this intense personal cha- 
meter which, I think, gives the superiority to Titian’s 
portraits over all others, and stamps them w’ith a living 
and permanent interest. Of other pictures you tire, if 
you have them constantly before you ; of his, never. For 
other pictures have either an abstracted look, and you 
dismiss them, when you have made up your mind on the 
subject as a matter of criticism ; or an heroic look, and 
you cannot be always straining your enthusiasm ; or an 
insipid look, and you sicken of it. But whenever you 
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tura^to look at Titian’s portraits, they appear to be look- 
ing at yon; tkero seems to be some question pending 
between you, as though an intimate friend or inveterate ^ 
foe were in the room with you ; they exert a kind of fas- 
cinating power ; and there is that exact resemblance of 
individual nature wliich is always new' and always inte- 
resting, bocaus(5 you cannot carry away a mcntjil abstrac- 
tion of it, and you must recur to the olqect to revive it 
in its full force and integrity. I wouhl as soon have 
Eaphacl’s or most other pictures hanging up in a Col- 
lection, that I miglit pay an occasional visit to them : 
Titian’s arc the only ones that I should wdsli to hav(5 
hanging in the same room with me for eoinpany ! 

Titian in his portraits appears to have understood tla^ 
principle of liistorical design bettor than anybody. Every 
part tolls, and has a Ix^aring on the whole. There is no 
one who has such siinplieity Jind repose— no violence, no 
affectation, no attempt at forcing an effect ; insomuch 
that by th(5 uuiiiituit(‘d lie is often condemned as unmeivning 
and insipid. A turn of tlie eye, a comj)iession of the lip 
decides the point. He just drawls the fa(ie out of its most 
ordinary state, and gi\'cs it the direction ho WMmld hav<.i 
it take ; but then every })art takes tluj same direction, and 
tlie effect (jf this unit(Ml imiu'ession (which is absolutely 
momentary and all but habitual) is wonderful. It is that 
wliich makes his portraiijs the most natural and the most 
striking in the world. It may bo compared to the effect of 
a number of small loadstones, that by acting together lift 
tlic greatest weights. Titian seized upon the lines of cha- 
racter in the most original and connected point of view^ 
Thus in his cclchratod portrait of Hi 2 »j)olito do Medici, 
there is a keen, sharpened expression tliat strikes you, 
like a hloiv from, the spear that he holds in his hand. 
The look goes through you ; yet it has no frown, no 
startling gesticulation, no aff(icted penetration. It is 
quiet, sunple, hut it almost withers you. The whole face 
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and each separate feature is east in the same acute or 
wedgo-like form. The forehead is high and narrow, the 
eyebrows raised and coming to a point in the middle, 
the nose straight and peaked, the mouth contracted and 
drawn up at the corners, the chin acute, and the two sides 
of the face slanting to a point. Tlic number of acute 
angles which the lijies of the face form, arc, in^fact, a net 
entangling the attention and subduing the will. The 
cilect is felt at once, though it asks time and consideration 
to understand the cause. It is a hice wliich you would 
beware of rousing into anger or hostility, as you w^ould 
beware of setting in motion complicated and dan- 

gerous machinory. The i>ossossoj* of it, you may bo suj-e, 
is no tritlcr. Such, indeed, was the cliaractor of tlio man. 
Tliis is to paint true portrait and tnu‘ liistory. So if our 
artist painted a mild and thouglitfnl tjxpression, all the 
linos the coimbiiianco were softened and relaxed.’ If 
the nimiih was going to speak, the wliolo face was going 
to speak. It was the same in colour. Tlic gradations 
are infinite, and yet so blended as to be iiiip^'recjptible. 
No two tints are tb.o same, though they ju'oducc tlie 
greatest harmony and sim^'lieily of tone, like flesh its(ilf. 
“ If,” said a person, pointing to tli(‘ .sliaded side of a ])or- 
trait of Titian, ‘‘you could turn this round to the light, 
you W'Oiild find it wiudd be of the, same, colour as the other 
•side!” In short, there is manifest in his portraits a 
greater tenaciousness and identity of impressiou than in 
those of any painter. Form, colour, feelijig, character, 
seemed to adhere to his eye, and to b(3C(>mo part of him- 
self ; and his pictures, on this account, “ leave stings ” in 
the 'minds of the spectators ! There is, I grant, th<3 san^e 
personal apj)eal, the same point-blank look in some of 
Eaphaers portraits (see those of a Princess of Arragon 
and of Count Castiglione, Nos. 1150 and 1151) as in 
Titian : but they want the texture of the skin and the 
minute individual details to stamp them with the same 
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reality. And again, as to tLe uniformity of outline in the 
features, this principle has been acted upon and carried 
to excess by Kncller and other artists. The eyes, the eye- 
brows, the nose, the mouth, the chin, are rounded off as if 
they were turncKl in a lathe, or as a peruke-maker ari'anges 
the curls of a wig. In them it is vile and mechanical, 
without any reference to ‘truth of character or nature ; and 
instead of*being pregnant with moaning and originality 
of expression, produces only insipidity and monotony. | 
Perhaps what is offered above as a key to the peculiar 
expression of Titian’s heads may also serve to explain the 
difference between painting and copying a portrait. As 
the perfection of his fact's consists in tlu^ entire imity and 
coincidence of all the parts, so the difficulty of ordinary 
portrait-painting is to bring them to boar at all, or to 
piece one f(«xtnre, or one day’s labour ou to another. In 
copying, this difficulty does not occur at all. The human 
face is not one thing, as the vulgar suppose, nor does it 
remain always the same. It has infinite variotitss, which 
the artist is obliged t<» notice and to reconcile^ or he will 
make strange work. Ntd only the light and shade ujion 
it do not continue for two minutes the same : the position 
of tlic head constantly varies (or if you are strict with a 
sitter, ho grows sullen and stupid), each feature is in 
motion every moment, even while the ai tist is working 
at it, and in the course of a day the whole expression of 
the (jountenance undergoes a change, so that the expression 
which you gave to tho forehead or eyes yesterday is 
totally incompatible with that which you have to give to 
the mouth to-day. You can oidy bring it back again to 
the same point or give it a consistent construction by an 
effort of imagination, or a strong feeling of character; 
and yon must connect the features together loss by the 
eye than by the mind. Tho mere setting down what you 
see in this medley of successive, tcazing, contradictoiy 
impressions, would never do; either you must continually 
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efface what you have done the instant before, or if you 
retain it, you will produce a piece of patchwork, worse 
than any caricature. * There must be a comprehension of 
the whole, and in trutli a mo7'al sense (as well as a literal 
one) to unravel the confusiou, and guide you througli the 
labyrinth of shifting muscles and featurcss. You must 
feel what this means, and dive into the hidden soul, in 
order to know wlicther that is as it ought to be ; fur you 
cannot be sure that it remains as it was. Portrait-painting 
is, then, painting from recollc^etion and from a coiuieptioii 
of character, witli the object before us to assist the memory 
and understanding. In (iopying, on the contrfiry, one 
part does not run away and leave you in the lurch, w'hilo 
you arc intent upon another. You have only to attend to 
what is before you, and finish it ciirofully a bit at a time, 
and you arc sure that the wliolc will come right. One 
might jiarcol it out into squai'os, as in engraving, and copy 
one at a time, without seeing or thinking of tlic^ rest. I 
do not say that a coneopti(»n of the ^\'hole, and a fooling 
of the art will not abridges tb<; labour of coj)ying, or pro- 
duce a truer likcsiiess ; but it is tbe eliangoablenoss or 
identity of the object that chiefly constitutes the difficulty 
or facility of imitating it, and, in the latUjr case, reduces 
it nearly to a mechanical operation. It is the same in 
the imitation of still life, where real objects have not a 
principle of motion in them. It is as easy to produce a 
facsimile of a table or a chair as to copy a picture, because 
these things do not* stii* from their ])laces any more than 
the features of a portrait stir frt)m theirs. You may 
therefore bestow any given degi'cc of minute and continued 
attention on finishing any given part without being afraid 
that when finished it w'ill not corixispond with the rest. 
Nay, it requires more talent to copy a fine portrait than 
to paint an original picture of a table or a chair, for the 
picture has a soul in it, and the tabic has not. It has 
been made ai| objection (and 1 think a just one) against 
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the extreme high-finishing of the drapery and backgrounds 
in portraits (to which some schools, particularly the 
French, are* addicted), that it gives kn unfinished look to 
the'faco, the most imj)ortant part of the picture. A lady 
or a gentleman cannt>t sit tpiito so long or so still as a 
lay-figui-e, and if you finish up each part according to the 
length of time it will remain in one position, the face will 
seem to have been painted for the sake of the drapery, 
n<5t tli(! drapery to B<it off the face. Thoro is an obvious 
limit to everything, if wc attend to common souse and 
feeling. If a carpet or a curtain will admit of being 
finished moi e than the living face, we finish them less 
because they excite less interest, and w'e aiv) less willing 
to throw away our time and pains upon them. This is 
the unavoidable result in a natural and well-regulated 
stylo of art : but wliat is to he sai<l of a school when} no 
interest is felt iii anything, where nothing is knoum of 
any object but that it is tlicre, and where superficial and 
petty dcitails which the eye can cxi>ioro, and the hand 
execute, with persevering and systematic indifference, 
constitute the soul of art V 

Th(} expression is the gi'cat difficulty in history or 
portrait-])aintiiig, and yet it is the gi’eat clue to both. It 
renders forms doulily iinju’essivo from the interest and 
signification attaclied to tlicm, and at the same time 
renders the iuiitation of them critically nic.e, by making 
any d(}partnro from the lino of trutli doubly sensible. 
Mr. Colendgc used to say, that what gave the romantic 
and mysterious interest to Salvator’s landscapes was their 
coutaijiing some implicit analogy to human or other living 
forms. His rocks had a latent resemblance to the outline 
of a human face ; his trees had the distorted jagged shape 
of a satyr’s horns and grotesque features. I do not think this 
is the case ; but it may serve to supply us with an illustra- 
tion of the presdnt question. Supposcj a given outline to 
represent a human face, but to be so disgui^d by eircum- 
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Ktaiices and little interruptions as to bo mistaken for a 
projecting fragment of a rock in a natural scenery. As 
long as wo conceive of this outline merely as a representa- 
tion of a rock or other inanimate substance, any copy of 
it, however rude, will seem the same and as good as the 
original. Now let the disguise bo removed and tlie general 
resemblance to a human face pointed out, and what before 
seemed perfect will be found to bo deficient in the most 
essential features. Let it be further understood to be a 
profile of a }>articular face that we know, and ail likeness 
will vanish, from the want of the individual expression, 
which can only bo given by being felt. That is, the 
imitation of external and visible form is <njly correct or 
nearly perfect, wl\en the information of the eye and the 
direction, of the hand arc aided and confirmed by tlio 
previous knowledge and actual feeling of chai'actcr in tire 
object represented. The more there is (»f cluiractcr andt 
feeling in any < object, and the greater sympathy there is* 
with it in the mind of the artist, the tdoser will be the 
affinity between the imitation and the thing imitated ; as 
the more there is of character and expression in tho object 
without a ])roportioiiable sympathy with it in tho imitator, 
tho more obvious will this defect and the iiu] perfection of 
the copy become. That is, cx 2 >ressioTi is tho great test 
and measure of a gchins f(*r painting and the fine arts. 
The mere imitation of Ml life, however perfect, can never 
JPurnish proofs of tlie highest skill or talent ; for there is 
an inner sense, a d<3ei)cr intuition into nature that is never 
unfolded by merely mechanical objects, and which, if it 
were called out by a new soul being suddenly infused into 
an inanimate substance, would make tlie former uncon- 
scious representation appear crude and vajiid. The eye is 
sharpened and the hand made more delicate in its tact, 

While by the power 
Of harmony, nud the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 
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Wo not only see, but fed expression, by the Help of the 
finest of all our senses — the sense of pleasure and pairu 
He, then, is the greatest painter who can put the greatest 
quantity of expression into his works, for this is the nicest 
and most subtle object of imitation; it is that in which 
Any defect is soonest visible, wliich must bo able to stand 
the severest scrutiny, and where the power of avoiding 
errors, extravagance, or tameness can only be supplied 
l>y the fund of moral feeding, the strength or delicacy 
of the artist’s sym2)athy with the ideal object of his 
imitation. To see or imitate any given sensible object 
is one thing, the effect of attention and jn-acticc ; but 
to give ex2)re8sion to a face is to collect its meaning 
from a thousand other soui'ces, is to bring into j)lay the 
observation and feeling of one’s whole life, or on infinity 
of knowledge bearing upon a single object in different 

* degrees and maimers, and ini|>lyiiig a loftiness and 

* refinement of character proportioned to the loftiness and 
refinement of expression delineated. Expression is of all 
things tlie least to be mistaken, and tbe most evanescent 
in ’its manifestations. Pope’s lines on the chanicter of 
women may he addressed to the painter who undertakes 
to embody it, 

Conift th<‘ii, tlio colfmrs ami thn groiiiul prepare, 

Dip in the rainlKiw, trick it oft' m air ; 

ChwrtO a firm cloud, before it and in it 
Catch, ero it cliange, tbe Cynthia of the minute.. 

It is a maxim among painters that no one can paint 
more than his own character, or more than ho liimself 
understands or can enter into. Nay, even in copying a 
head, we have some difficulty in making tho features 
unlike our own. A person with a low forehead or a short 
chin puts a constraint on himself in painting a high 
forehead or a long chin. So much has sympathy to do 
with what is supposed to be a mere act of servile imitation ! 
To pursue this argument one step farther. People some- 
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times wonder what difficulty there can be in painting, and 
ask what yon have to do but to set down what you see? 
This is true, but the difficulty is to sec wliat is before 
you. This is at least as difficult as to learn any trade or 
language. We imagine that we sec tJio whole of nature, 
because we are aware of no more tlian w'o see of it. We 
also suppose that any given object, a head, a hand, is one 
thing, because we see it at onc(5, and call it by one 
name. But how little we see or know, even of the most 
familiar face, beyond a vague abstraction, will be evident 
to every one w'ho tries to recollect distinctly all its com- 
ponent parts, or to draw the most rude outline "of it for 
the iirst time ; or who considers the variety of surface, 
the numberless lights and shades, the tints of the skin, 
every particle and pore of which varies, the forms and 
markings of the features, the (;oinbiiK!d expression, and all 
these caught (as far as common use is concerned) by a 
random glance., and communicatcid by a passing w'ord. A 
student, when he first coi)i(^s a head, soon comes to ^ 
stand, or is at a loss to ])i-occed from seeing nothing more 
in the face than tlicre is in his copy. After a yeai* or 
two’s practice ho never knows wln^n to havt; done, and the 
longer he has Ixjcn occupied in copying a face or any 
particular feature, sees moj'e and more in it that he has 
loft undone and can never hope to do. There have been 
only four or tivo painters who could ever, produce a copy 
of the human countenance r(?ally tit to Ix) scon ; and even 
of these few none w^as ever i)erfeet, oxcej)! in giving some 
single quality or partial aspect of nature wldch happened 
to fall in with his own particular studies and the bias of 
his genius, as liaphael the drawing, Kombraiidt the light 
and shade, Vandyke ease and delicacy of appearance, &c. 
Titian gave more than any one else, and yet he had his 
defects, . After this, shall we say that any, the commonest 
and most uninstructed spectator, secs the whole of nature 
at a single glance, and would be able to stamp a perfect 
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representation of it on tlie canvas, if lie could embody 
the image in his mind’s eye *? 

I have 'in this Essay mentioned one or two of the 
portraits in the Louvre that J like best. The two land- 
scapes which I sliould most covet, are the one with a 
Rainbow by Rubens, and tlie “Adam and Eve mPara<iiso” 
by Poussin. In tJie first, shepherds are reposing with 
theii’ hocks under the shelter of a breezy gi*ovc, ‘the 
distances are of air, and the whole landscape seems just 
washed with tlui shower that has jaissed off. The Adam, 
and Eve by I’oussiii is the full growth and luxuriant 
expansion of the j)rineii)lo of vegetation. It is the first 
lovely dawn of creation, when nature played her virgin 
fancies wild ; when all was sweetness and freshness, and 
the heavens dropped fatness. It is the very ideal of 
landscapo-2)aintiiig, and of the scene it is intended to 
represent. It throws us hack to the first ages of the 
world, and to the only pcriofl of perfect human bliss, 
^hich is, however, on the jioiut of being soon disturbed.* 
I should 1)0 contented w'ith these four or five pictures : — 
* 1 may h; allowed to rtiention hero (not for the Rake of invidioun 
comparison, hut to explain iny moanin^) Mr. Martin’s picture of 
Adam and J-ive asleep in Paradise. It has this capital defect, that 
there is no repose in it. You set? two iusigniticant naked figures, 
and a pTcj»c»sleTouR architeotuml landscape, like a range of buildings 
overlooking ibeiu. They might as well have iHJcn represented on 
the top of the pinnacle of the Temple, with tho. world and all the 
glories thcr(^»f s})rea(l out Kdore them. They ought to have been 
painted im])aradi,s( d in one another's arras, shut up in rueasun'- 
dess content, wdth Eden’s choicest bowers closing round tbem, and 
Nature stooping to clothe them with vernal flowers. Nothing could 
he too retired, too volujjtuons, trx) sacred from “ day’s garish eye 
on tlie contrary, you have a gaudy panoramic view, a glittering 
barren waste, a triple row of clouds, of rocks, and mountains, piled 
one upon the other, ns if the imagination already bent its idle gaze 
over that wide world which was ho soon to be our place of exile, 
and the aching, restless spirit of the artist was occupied in building 
' a stately prison for our first jiarents, instead of deciding their bridal 
bod, and wrapping them in a short-lived dream of bliss. 
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the Lady by Vandyke, the Titian, the Presentation in the 
Tciuidu, the Bubens, and the Poussin, or even with faith- 
ful co]>ios of thoni, added to the two which I have of 
a young Neapolitan Nobleman and of the Hippolito de 
Medici; and which, when I look at them, recall other 
times and the feelings with which they were done. It is 
now twenty years since I made those co2>ics, and I hope to 
keep them while I live. It seems to me no longer ago 
than yesterday. Should the next twenty years pass as 
swiftly, forty years will have glided by me like a dream. 
By this kind of 82)eculation I can look down as from a 
slippery heiglit on tlie beginning and the end of life 
boiKiath my feet, and the thought makes me diazy ! 

M.y taste in jnetui'cs is, I believe, very dificreut from 
that of rich and j)rincely collectors. 1 would not give 
twopence for the whol# Gallery at Fonthill. I should 
like to have a few jac^tures hung round the room that 
speak to me with well-known looks, that touch some string 
of memory — not a number of varnished, smooth, glittering 
gew'gaws. 'Jlie taste of the (ireat in 2>i(itures is singular,* 
but not unaccountable. The King is said to . i)rcfer the 
Dutcli to the Italian school of 2>aintiug ; and if you hint 
your sur2n’ise at tin's, you are looked U2>on as a very Gothic 
and oM^n/sort of j)erson. You are told, however, by w'ay 
of consolation, — “ To be sm’o, there is Lord Carlisle likes 
an Italian picture — Mr. ITolwell Carr likes an Italian 
picture — tlio Marquis of Stafford is fond of an Italian 
picture — Sir George Beaumont likes an Italian picture !” 
These, notwithstanding, are regarded as quaint and daring 
excej>tions to the eshiblishcd rule ; and their preference 
is a S2)ecies of leze majeste in the Fine Arts, as great an 
eccentricity and want of fashionable etiquette, as if any 
gentleman or nobleman still preferred old claret to new, 
when the King is knoum to have changed his mind on this 
subject ; or was guilty of tho offence of dipping his fore- 
finger and thumb in the middle of a snuff-box, instead of 
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gradu^y approximating tho contents to the edge of the 
box, according to the most approved models. One wonld 
imagine that the great and exalted in station would like 
lofty subjects in works of art, whereas they seem to have 
an almost ex(;lusivo predilection for tho moan and me- 
chanical. One would think tliose whose word was law 
would be pleased with tho great and striking effects of 
the pencil on the contrary, they admire notliing bnt the 
little imd (dahorate. They liave a fondta^^ss for cabinet 
and furniture pictures, and a proportional antipathy to 
works of genius. Even art with tliorn must be servile, t(^ 
bo tolerated. J’erliaps the scorning contradiction may be 
explained thus. Such pcj'sons are raised so high above 
tho rest of the sj)eci(;s, that tho more violent and agitating 
pursuits of mankind appear to tlnm like the turmoil of 
ants on a mole-hill. Notliing “"Interests them but their 
own pride and self'imjiortance. Our passions are to them 
an impertinence ; an expression of high sentiment tliey 
^rather shrink from as a ludicrous and upstart assumption 
of equality. They therefore like wliat glitters to the eye, 
what, is smooth to the touch ; but they shun, by an instinct 
of sovereign taste, whatever has a soul in it, t>r implies a 
reciprocity of feeling. Tho gods of tlic earth can have 
no interest in anything human ; they are cut off from 
all sympathy with the “ bosoms and business of men 
— instead of requiring to bo wound up beyond their 
habitual feeling of stately dignity, they wish to have tho 
springs of over-strained pretension let down, to he relaxed 
with “ trifles light as air,” to be amused with the familiar 
and frivolous, and to have the world appear a scene of still 
^ Tho Duke of Wellinj!^ton, it is said, cannot enter into the merits 
of Raphael ; but he adinires “th«j spirit atul fire” of Tintoret. I do 
not wondi^r at this bias, A seiitinieiit probably never dawned upon 
liis Grace’s mind ; but he may be sup]>osed to relish the dashing 
execution and hit or mm manner of tho Venetian artist. Oh, 
Raphael ! wt;U is it that it was one who did not understand thee, 
that blundered upon the destruction of humanity i 
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life, except as they disturb it ! The little in thought and 
internal sentiment is. a natural relief and set-off to the 
oppressive sense of external magnificence. Hence kings 
babble and rei)cat they know not what. A childish dotage 
often accompanies the consciousness of absolute power. 
Eeposo is somewhere necessary, and the soul sleeps while 
the senses gloat around 1 Besides, the mechanical and 
high-finished style of art may bo considered as something 
dewe to order. It is a task to bo executed more or less 
perfectly, according to the price given, and the industry 
of the artist. AVe stand by, as it were, to see* the work 
done, invsist upon a greater degree of neatness and accuracy, 
and exercise a sort of petty, jealous jurisdiction over each 
particular. AVc are judges of the minuteness of the 
details, and though ever so nicely executed, as they give 
us no ideas beyond what wo had before, we do not feel 
humbled in the eoiuparison. The artizaii scarcely rises 
into the artist ; and the name of genius is degraded rathear 
than exalted in his person. The perfonnauco is so far 
ours that we have paid for it, and the highest price is all 
that is necessary to j)roduco the highest finishing. But it 
is not so in works of genius and imagination. Their price 
is above rubies. The insjjiration of Muse comes not with 
the fiat of a monarch, with tht^ donation of ji patron ; and 
therefore tlie Great turn with disgust or cfiemiiiate in- 
difference from the mighty musters of the Italian school, 
because such works bafllo and confound their self-love, and 
make them fool that there is ►something in -tlie mind of 
man which they can neither give nor take away. 

Quuin iiiliil ail tnuiri, Papiniaue, iiigeiiium !” 
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Horatio, Custom hath made it in him a property of cosiness, 

Hmdef. ’Tia e’en so ; the liand of little om[)loynieiit hath the 
daintier sense. 

Shakespeare represents liis Grave-digger as singing while 
he is occupied in his usual task of flinging the skulls out 
of tlie earth with his spade. On this ho takes occasion to 
remark, tlirough one of his speakers, the effect of liahit in 
blunting our sensibility to what is painful or disgusting 
in itself. “ Custom liatli ma<le it a pi‘()2)oi'ty of easiness 
in him.” To w’hich tluj other is made to rejdy in 
substance, that those who have the least to do have the 
finest feelings generally. The minds and bodies of those 
who are enervated by luxury and (jasc, and who have not 
had to encounter the wear and tear of life, present a soft, 
unresisting surface to outward imin’ossions, and arc en- 
dued with a greater degree of Kusct)2)tibility to pleasure 
and jiain. Habit in most cases hardens and encrusts, by 
taking away the keener edge of our sensations : hut does 
it not in others quicken and refine, by giving a mechanical 
facility, and by engrafting an acquired sense ? Habit may 
be said in technical language to add to our irritability and 
lessen our sensibility, or to sharpen our active pcrceiitions 
and deaden our passive ones. Practice makes perfect — 
experience makes us wise. The one refers to what we 
have to do, the other to what wc feel. I will endeavour 
to explain the distinction, and to give some examples in 
each kind. 

Clowns, servants, and common lahoui'ers have, it is 
true, hard and coarse hands, because they are accustomed 
to hard and coarse employments ; but mechanics, artizans, 
anil artists of vtinous descriptions, who are as constantly 
limployed, though on works denmnding greater skill and 
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exactness, acquire a proportionable nicety and discrimina- 
tion of tact with j)ractice and unrcmittcd a]>plication. A 
Working j( 3 weller can, perceive .slight distinctions of 
surface, and make the smallest incisions in the hardest 
substances from mere practice : a woolltindraper perceives 
tlio dilfcrcnt (h'gi’iics of the fineness in clotli, on the Siune 
l)rinci2)lc ; a watchmaker will insert a great bony fist, 
and perform the nicest 02)crations among tlie sjjrings and 
wh(;cls of a com2)licatcd and curious macliiuery, where 
the soft delicate hand of a woman or a child would make 
mdliiug but blunders. Again, a blind man show's a 
prMgious sagacity in h(?aring and almost /cc/o/f/ objects 
.at a distanc(i from him. Ilis otlujr scnscis acqitiro an 
almost i)i*(^toniatural quudmess from the necessity of re- 
(jurring to them oftencr, and relying on them more inqdi- 
<utly, in conse(2uonco of the judvation of sight. The 
musician distinguishes tones and iiolcs, the 2)aiiiter exi)ros- 
sioiis and colours, from constant luibit and unwearied 
attention, that are' quite lost upon the common observer. 
The critic discovers Ijoauties in a 2)oom, the poet features 
in nature, that arc generally overlooked by, those W'ho 
have not employed their imaginations or understandings 
on those 2)articular studies. Whatever art or science we 
devote ourselves to, wo grow' more 2)crfcct in with time 
and 2>rJictice. The range of our 2>ercc2>tions is at once 
enlarged and refined. But — there lies the question that 
must “ give us pfuiso ” — is the 2>leasur(; increased in 2 >i'o- 
liortion to onr habitual and critical discernment, or docs 
not our familiarity wdth nature, with Rcience, and wdtli art, 
breed an indifference for those objects w'o are most converr 
sant with and most masters of? I am afraid the answ'er, 
if an lionost one, must bo on tho unfavourable side,; and 
that from tho moment that wo can be said to understand 
any subject thoroughly, or can execute any art skilfully, 
our pleasure in it will be found to be on the decline. No 
doubt, that with the opening of every new inlet of ideas, 
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there is unfolded a new source of pleasure ; but this does 
not last much longer than the first discovery we make of 
this i&tm incognita ; and with the closing-up of every 
avenue of novelty, of curiosity, and of mystery, there is 
an end also of our transport, our wonder, and our delight ; 
or it is coiivortod into a very sober, rational, and house- 
hold sort of satisfaction. 

There is a craving after information, as there is after 
food ; and it is in supplying tUo void, in satisfying the 
appetite, that the pleasure in both cases chiefly consists. 
When the uneasy want is removed, both the pleasure and 
the pain cease. So in the acquisition of knowledge or*of 
skill, it is tlio transition from perplexity and hcdplessness, 
that relieves and deliglits m ; it is tJie surprise occasioned 
by the unfolding of some new aspect of nature, that fills 
our eyes with tears and our hearts wdtli'joy ; it is the fear 
of not succeeding, that makes success so welcome, mid a 
giddy uiicortainty about tb(i extent of our acquisitions, 
that make^ us drunk with unoxiieettd poss<jssion. We are 
happy not in the total amount of our knowledge, but in 
the last addition wo have made to it, in tlie removal of 
some obstacle, in tlio drawing aside of some veil, in the 
contrast between tlie obscurity of night and the brightness 
of the dawn. But objects are magnified in the mist and 
haze of cpnfnsion ; the mind is most open to receive 
striking impressions of things in the outset of its pro- 
gress. The most trivial pursuits or successes then agitate 
the whole brain ; whereas afterwards the most important 
only occupy one corner of it. The fiieility which habit 
gives in admitting new ideas, or in reflecting upon old ones, 
renders the exercise of intellectual activity a matter of 
comparative insignificance ; and by taking away the resist- 
ance and the difficulty, takes away the liveliness of im- 
pulse that imparts a sense of pleasure or of pain to tho 
soul. No one roads the same book twice over with the 
same* satisfaction. It is not that our knowledge of it is 
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not greater the second time than the first; but onr ' 
interest in it is less, because the addition we make to our 
knowledge the second time is very trifling, while in the 
first perusal it was all clear gain. Thus in youth* and 
childhood every step is fairy-ground, because every step 
is an advance in knowledge and pleasure, opens new 
prospects, and excites now hopes, as in after years, though 
we may enlarge our circle a little, and measure our way 
more accurately, j'^ct in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
we o|ily retrace our steps, and repeat the same dull round 
of weariness and disappointment. Knowledge is power ; 
but it is not pleasure, except when it springs immediately 
out of ignorance and incapacity. An actor, who plays a 
character for the hundred and fortieth time, understands 
and perhaps performs it Better ; but docs he feel the part, 
has lie the sarao pleasure in it as ho had the first time ? 
The wonder is how ho can go through with it at all ; nor 
could lie, w^ero he not supported by the plaudits of the 
audience, who seem like new friends to him, or urged 
on by the fear of disgrace, to \vhich no man is ever 
reconciled. 

I will here take occasion to suggest what appears to me 
the true state of the question, wdiethcr a great actor is 
enabled to embody his part from feeling or from study. 

I think at the time from neither ; but merely (or chiefly 
at least) from habit. But I think he must have felt the 
character in the first instance ^ith all the enthusiasm of 
nature and genius, or ho never 'would have distinguished 
himself in it. To say that the intellect jilone can Seter-^ 
mine or supply the movements or the language of passion, 
is little short of a contradiction in terms. Substituting 
the head for the heart is like saying that the eye is a 
judge of sounds or the ear of colours. If a man in cold 
blood knows how another feels in a fit of passion, it is 
from having been in a imssion hipiself before. Nor can 
the indifferent observation of the outward signs' attain to 

2 E 
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the truth of nature/ witliout the inward sympathy to impel 
us forward, and to tell us where to stop. Without that 
living criterion, we shall be either tame and mechanical, 
or turgid and extravagant. The study of individual 
models produces imitat(»rs and mannerists : the study of 
general principles produces pedants. It is feeding alone 
that makes up foi* the doficiencos of either mode of study ; 
that expands the lueagrcncss of the one, tliat unbends the 
rigidity of th<j other, that floats a man into the tide of 
popularity, and electrifies an andiencf). It is feeling, or 
it is hope and fea)*, joy and sorrow, love and hatred, that 
is the original source of the eiVccts in nature which arc 
brought forward on the stage; and assuredly it is a 
sympathy with this feeling that must tlictate the truest 
and most natural imitations of them. To BU])pose that a 
person altogether dcjad to these primary passions of the 
human breast can make a great actor, or feign the effects 
while he is ontindy ignorant of the (;auso, is no less 
absurd than to suppose that I (^an describe a ])la(50 which 
I never saw, or mimic a voice which 1 never lieard, oi' 
speak a hinguage which 1 never learnt. An actor void of 
genius and 2 >as.sion may)>o taught to strut about the stage, 
and moutli out his words with mock-solemnity, and give 
himself the aii's of a great actor, but lie will never he one. 
Ho may express his own em 2 >tiiu^ss and vanity, and make 
people stare, but he will not siuid the hearers weeping 
to their beds,” The true, original mastoi‘-touchcs that go 
to the heart, must come from it. There is neither tmth 
nor beauty without nature. Habit may repeat the lesson 
that is thus learnt, just as a poet may transcribe a fine 
passage witliout being affected by it at the time ; but he 
could not have written it flti the first instance without 
feeling the beauty of the object he was describing, or 
without having 'boon deeply imjirossod with it in some 
moment of enthusiasm. ♦ It was then that his genius was 
inspired, his style formed, and the foundation of his fame 
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laid. People tell you that Sterne was hard-hearted;^ that 
the Author of Waverhy is a mere worldling ; that Shake- 
Hpeai’e was a man without x>assions. Do not believe them. 
Their passions might have worn themselves out with con- 
stant over-oxcitcm(;iit, so that they only knew how they 
formerly felt ; or they might have the control over them ; 
or from their very conijiass and variety they might have 
koi>t one anotlan- in check, so that none got very much 
a-hcad and })roke out into extravagant and overt acts. 
Put tliosc pcrscais must have (iX])oricnced tlie feelings they 
express, and enhirtiil into the situations they describe so 
linely, at some jaaiod or othcr^of their lives : the sacred 
source from whence the tears trickle chnvn the clieeks of 
others, was onet^ fjill, though it may he now dried up ; and 
in all cases wlujre a strong iin])rcssion of truth and nature 
is conveyed to the minds of others, it must have pre- 
viously existed in a7i (ujual or gr(^ater degree in the mind 
Xroducing it. Pi'rhai)s it does not strictly follow, that 

They hvst cuti |)aird thorti, who linvc l\ ll Ukih most. 

To do this in p^Tfoction other qualifications may be 
necessary : hiuguage may be wanting where the heart 
si)caks, but tliat tlio tongue or the X)en or pencil can 
describe tlie w^orkings of naturt) with the higlicst truth 
and eloquence without heing x»‘ompted or holding any 
communication with the heart, past, pres(?nt, or to 
come, I utterly deny. When Talma, in the i)art of 
CEdipus, after the discovery of his misfortuVie, slowly 
raises his hands and joins them together over his Lead in 
an attitude of desx)air, I conceive it i^ because i^ the 
extremity of his anguish, and in the full sense of his 
ghastly and desolate situation, he feels a want of some- 
thing as a shield or covering to x^rotect him from the 
weight that is ready to fall and crush him, and ho makes 
use of that fino and imx»re8sive action for this pimpose ; — 
* See Memoirs of William HazUttt 1867, i. 2G7-9. — Ed. 
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not that I suppose he is aifocted in this manner every time 
he repeats it, hut ho never would have thought of it but 
from having this deep and bewildering feeling of weight 
and oppression, which naturally suggested it to his imagi- 
nation, and at the same time assured him that it was just. 
Feeling is in fact the scale that weighs the truth of al/l 
original conceptions. When Mrs. Siddons played the 
part of Mrs. Beverley in the Gamesfer, and on Stukcly’s 
abrupt declaration of his unprincipled passion at tlK‘- 
moment of her husband's imprisonment, threw into her 
face that noble succession of varying epiotions, first seem- 
ing iiQt to understand him,<thcn, as her doubt is removed, 
rising into sudden indignation, then turning to pity, and 
ending in a burst of liysteiic sdorn and laughter, — w'as this 
the eilect of stratagem or forethought as a painter arranges 
a number of colours on his palette ? No — but by placing 
herself amjdy in the situation of her heroine, and enter- 
ing into all the circumstances, and feeling the dignity of 
insulted virtue aiid misfortune, .tliat wonderful display of 
keen and high-wrought expressions burst from her in- 
voluntarily at the same moment, and kindled her face 
almost into a blaze of lightning. Yet Mrs. Siddons is 
sometimes accused of being cold and insensible. I do not 
wonder that she may seem so after exertions such as 
these ; as the Sybils of old after their inspired prophetic 
fury sank ujion the ground, breathless and exhausted. 
But that any one can embody higli thoughts and passions 
without having the prototy|ies in their own breast, is what 
I shall not belicwe upon hearsay, and what I am sure 
cannnt be proved by argument. 

It is a common complaint, that actors and actresses 
are dull when off tbo stage. I do not know that it is the 
case ; but I own I should be surprised if it were otherwise. 
Many persons expect from the eclat with which they 
appear in certain characters to find thorn equally brilliant 
in company, not considering that the effect they produce 
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ill their artificial characters is the very circumstance that 
must <li8(|ualify th^m for producing any in ordinary cases. 
They who have intoxicated and maddened multitudes by 
their public display of talent, can rarely be supposed to 
feel much stimulus in entertaining one or two friends, or 
in being the life of a dinner-party. She who perished 
over-night by the dagger or the bowd as Cassandra or 
Clec^patra, may be allowed to sip her tea in silence, and 
not to be herself again till she revives in Asx>asia. A 
tragic tone docs not become familiar (jonversation, and 
any other must come very awkwardly and reluctantly from 
a great tragic actress. At least, in the intervals of her 
professional jiaroxysms, she w'ill hardly set up for a verbal 
critic or hluc'StocJcinrj^ Comic actors again bave their 
rcjiartces put into tlieir mouths, and must fool considerably 
at a loss when their cue is taken from thorn. The most 
sensible among them are modest and silent. It is only 
those of second-rate j>rotensions who tliiiik to make up 
for the w’ant of original wit by ])ractical jokes and slmg 
phrases. Theatrical manners ar(5, I think, tlic most re- 
j)ulsivo of all others. Actors live on aiiplause, and drag 
on a laborious artificial exiskuicc by the administration of 
perjietual provocatives to tlieir synipatby with the public 
gratification — I will not call it alt(»get}ier vanity in them 
who delight to make fdhers laugh, any more than in us 
who delight to laugh with them. They have a signifi(;ant 
phrase to express the absence of a proper sense in the 
audience — “ There was not a hand in the house.” I have 
heard one of the most modest and meritorious of them 
declare, that if tlicre was nobody else to applaud, he 
sliould like to see a do^ w^ag his tail in approbation. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
singers dislike to be encored. There is often a violent 
opposition out of compassion, with cries of “Shame, 
shame I” when a young female debutante is about to be 
encored twice in a favourite air, as if it were taking a 
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cruel advantage of her — instead of the third, she would 
be glad to sing it for the thii-tieth time, and ** die of 
an encore in operatic pain!” Tlio excitement of jmblic 
applause at last becomes a painful habit, and either in 
indolent or over-active tcjiiporaments produces a corre- 
sponding craving after privacy and hdsure. Mr. Liston a 
short time ago was in treaty for a snug little place near 
his friend Mr. Mathews * at Highg.ato, on which he had so 
set his heart, tliat when the bargain failed he actually 
shed tears like a child. He has a right to bluhljor like a 
school-h(»y whenever he jd(*ascs, who almost ev<jry night 
of his lift) makes hundreds r>f poojde hiiig]i till tlicy forgot 
they are no longer sehool-hoys. I hope, if tliis should 
jn’ovo a hard ^vinto^, he will again wj*ap himself up in 
flannel and lamh's-wool, take to his fire-side, and read the 
English Novelists ouee more fairly through. Let him 
have these lying on his table, H<»garth*s jwints hung 
round the room, un<l with his own face to boot, 1 defy the 
world to mateb them again! There is something very 
amiable and praise wortliy in tlie friendships of the two 
ingenious actors 1 have jti.st alluded to : from the example 
of contrast an<l disinterest(tdn<;ss it affords, it puts mo in 
mind of that of Jlosinante and J)aj>]de. These Arcadjan 
retirements and ornamented retreats are, I suspect, tan- 
talising and unsatisfactory rosourc(^s to the favourites 
of tho town. The constant fever of apidause, and of 
anxiety to deserve it, which produces the vvisli for repose, 
disables tliem from enjoying it. Lot tlie calenture bo as 
strong as it will, tho eye of the pit is upon them in the 
midst of it ; the smile of the boxes, tho roar of the gallery, 
pierces through their holly-hedges, and overthrows all their 
pastoral theories. Of the juiblic as of the sex it may be 
said, when one lias once been a candidate for their favours? 

There is no living with thoin, nor without them I 


^ Mr. Charles Mathews the elder. — 
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I wisli the late Mr. Kemble had not written that stupid 
book about Tiichard III. and closed a proud theatrical 
(tarcor witli a |)iece of literary fopjxu'y.^ Yet why do I 
wish it if it pleased him, since it made no alteration in 
iny opinion .r<!sp(i(!tin<^ him *? Its dry details, its little 
tortuous stru;:^gloH after cojitradiction, nay, its tiilsomo 
praises of a kindred critic., Mr. Gifford, (what will not a 
retired tragedian do for a niche in tlie Quarterly Beview ?) 
did n<»t blot from my nicinory his stately form, his noble 
features, iji wlvicli old Jiome saw herself revived, his 
inaiiTy sense and }>hii7itive hoies, tluit wore an echo to 
deep-fraught sentiment ; nor nuike me forget another 
volume i)ub]i.s]jt‘d and su])]irc!ssed long before, £ff volunui 
of jioems addressed to Mrs, l)ioli])ald, ‘‘the silver- voiced 
Anna." B<»th aro dead. Such is tlu* stuff of which our 
lives are imuh^-— hnh1)les that refl(;ct the glorious featunjs 
of the nniversi', and that glance a ])assing sliadow, a feeble 
gleam, on fhose around tlu'ui! 

Mrs. Hiddons was in the meridian of her rc'putation 
wlien I th'st b(.*oame uc(|yaint(‘d with the stage. She was 
an estahlisliod vt teran nhon I was an unfledged novice ; 
and, perl uij.»s, ] day od fliose scones without emotion wliich 
filled me and so nmny tdhers witli d(.digljt and a'.ve. So 
far 1 liad the advantage of In r. and of myself too. I did 
not then analyse her cxcolkuet^s as J should now, or 
divide her merits into physical and intellectual advantages, 
or see that her majestic form rose up against misfortune 
in equal sublimity, an aniagonist power to it — but the 
total impressi^jn (un({uestioned, unrefined upon) over- 
whelmed and tlrowned me in a flood of tears. .1 was 
stunned and torpid after seeing her in any of her great 
parts. 1 was uneasy, and hardly myself, but I felt (more 
than over) that human life was something very far from 
being indifferent, and I seemed to have got a key to 

* An Emay, on Maeheih and Jlinhird JII., in Jiephj to Whaidy'^ 
Remarks on Shahdspeare. 1817, 8vc>, — Ei>. 
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unlock the springs of joy and sorrow in the hamfeLn heart. 
This was no mean possession, and I availed myself of it 
with no sparing hand. The xdeasure 1 anticii>ated at that 
time in witnessing her dullest performance, was certainly 
greater than I should have now in seeing her in the int)st 
brilliant. The very sight of her name in the play-bills in 
Tamerlane, or Alexander the Great., threw a light upon 
the day, and drew after it a long trail of Eastern glory, a 
joy and felicity unutterable, that has since vanished in 
the mists of criticism and glitter of idle distinctions- I 
was in a trance, and my dreams were of mighty empires 
fallen, of vast burning zones, of waning time, of Persian 
thrones and them that sat on them, of sovereign beauty, 
and of victors vanquished by love. Death and Life 
played their pageant before ino. The gates were unbarred, 
the folding doors of fancy were thrown open, and I saw 
all that mankind had been, or that I myself c<.)uld con- 
ceive, jiass in sudden and gorgeous review before mo. 
No wonder that the huge, dim, disjointed vision should 
enchant and startle me. One reason why our first impres- 
sions are so strong and lasting is that they arc adiolcdength 
ones. Wo afterwards divide and compare, and judge of 
things only as they differ from other things. At first we 
measure them from the ground, take in only the groups 
and masses, and are struck with the entire contmst to our 
former ignorance and inexjicrience. If we apprehend 
only a vague gaudy outline, tliis is not a disadvantage ; 
for wo fill it up with our desires and fancies, which are 
most potent in their cajiacity to create good or evil. The 
first glow of passion in the breast throws its radiance over 
the opening path of life ; and it is wonderful how much 
of the volume of our future existence the mere title-page 
discloses. The results do not indeed exactly correspond 
with our expectations ; but our j^assions survive their first 
eager ebullition and bitter disax>pointment, the bulk of 
our sensations consists of broken vows and fading recol- 
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loctions ; fmd it is not astonishing that there is so near a 
resemblance between our earliest anticipations and our 
latest sigh, since we obstinately believe things to be to the 
last what we at fii’st wished to find them. 

Hope travels tlirough. nor quits us till we die. 

Oui* existence ?s a tissue of passion, and oui‘ successive 
years only present us with fainter and fainter copies of 
the first proof iiu])rc8sious, “ The dregs of life,” there- 
fore, contain very little of force or spirit which 

the first Hpriglitly runnings could not give. 

Imagination is, in tliis sense, sometimes true? than 
reality ; fur our passions being “ compactccl of imagina- 
tion, ” and our desires whetted by impatience and delay, 
often lose some of their taste and essence with possession. 
So in youth we look forward to the advances of age, and 
fiicl them more strongly than when they arrive ; nor is 
this more extraordinary than that from the height of a 
precipice the descent below shouhl mtikc us giddy, and 
that wc should be loss sensible of it when we come to the 
ground. .Ex])crience can teach us little, 1 suspoct, after 
the fii’st unfolding of our faculties, and tlie first strong 
excitement of outward ubjoets. It can only add to or take 
away from our original impressions, and tlie imagination 
can make out the addition as largely or feel the privation 
as sharply as the senses. The little it can teach u^ 
which is to moderate our chagiius and sober our expecta- 
tions to the dull standard of reality, we will not learn. 
“ Keason panders will and if wo have been disappointed 
forty times, wc are only tho more resolved that the forty- 
first time shall make up for all the rest, and our hope 
grows desperate as the chances are against it. A man 
who is wary, is so naturally ; he who is of a sanguine and 
credulous disposition, will continue so in sjnte of warning ; 
we hearken to no voice but that of our secret inclinations 
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and native bias. Mr. Wordsworth being asked why he 
admired the sleep of infancy, said ho thought “ there was 
a grandeur in it the reason of which is partly owing to 
the contrast of total unconsciousness to all the ills of life, 
and partly that it is the germ implying all the futurii 
good ; an untouehe‘d, untold treasure. In the outset of 
life, all that is to come of it seems to press with double 
force upon the luiart, and our yearnings after good and 
dread of evil arc in piH']»ortion to the little wc have known 
of cither. Tlui first ebullitions of hope and fear in the 
human heart lift us to l»cav<ui, or sink us to the abyss ; 
but wh( 3 n sfii vcd out to ns in dri])l>lets and palled ))y ^repe- 
tition, Ihoy lose their inter<.‘st and ('fi‘eet. Or tin; dawn 
of oxporieiiee, like tliat of day, shows the wide prospect 
stretcihed out btdbi'e ns, and dresscnl in its liveliest colours ; 
as wo proeecM.l, w(^ tire of the hmgth of the way and com- 
plain of its sameness. Th(‘ path of life is strii)ped of its 
freshness and ]>eauty ; and as we. grow acquainted with 
them, we become indilferent to weal or woo. 

The b(jst part of our lives we pass in counting on what 
is to come ; or in fancying what may have lia2)pencd in 
real or fictitious story to otliers. I have- had more iileasuro 
in reading tlie adventures of a novel (and pe.rhaps changing 
situations with the hero) than I (wer had in my own. 
I do not think any one can feel much ha2)2)ier - a greater 
degree of heart’s ease — than I us<;d to foci, in reading 
Tristram. Shandy, and Peregrine Piefde, ami Tom Jmm, 
and the Taller, and Gil Plan of Santilla'iie, and Werter, 
and Boccaccio. It was some years after tliat I road the 
last, but his talcs 

DallifiJ wiitli innocouco of lovo, 

Liktj the oW Tinif*. 

The story of Frederigo Alhcrigi aifected mo as if it had 
been my own case,’ and I saw his hawk upon her perch in 
the clear, cold air, “ and how fat and fair a bird she was,” 
* See Merrioirs of JV. ZT., i. 153 . — Ed. 
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us plaiii;%s ever I saw a picture of Titian’s ; and felt that 
I should have served her up as ho did, as a banquet for 
his mistress, who came to visit him at his own poor farm. 
I could wish that Lord Byron had employed himself while 
in Italy in rescuing siuth a writer as Boccaccio from un- 
merited obloquy, instead of making those notable dis- 
coveries — that Pope was a poet,’ and that Shakespeare was 
not one ! ^Mrs. Inchbiild was always a great favourite 
with me. Therci is the true soul of woman lucathing from 
what she writes, as much as if yon heard her voice. It is 
as if Venus had writt(;n booljs. I first read her Simple 

Story (of all places in tlie world) at M . No matter 

whcire it was ; for it trans2)oi-tcd me out of myself. I 
recollect walking out to escapt' hann one of the tenderest 
parts, in order t-o return to it again witli double relish. 
An old crazy hand-organ was jdaying llobin Adair, a 
summer-shower dro2»2>ed manna ou my head, and slaked 
my feverish thirst of hajjpiness. ITcr lieroinc, Miss 
IVlilncr, was at my side. My dream has since been veri- 
fied : — how like it was to tlie reality! In truth, the 
reality itself was but a dream. Do I not still sec that 
“ simido movement of her fingv-r ” with which Madame 
Basil heckom^d Jean .lacqiics to the seat at lier feet, the 
heightened colour that tinged her proiile as she sat at her 
work netting, the hunch of flowers in her liair ? Is not 
the glow of youth and beauty in her (diee'k blended wuth 
the blushes of the roses in her hair ? Do t])cy not breathe 
the breath of love ? And (what though the adventure 
was unfiiiishod by either .writer or reader) is not the blank 
filled up with tlie rare and subtle spirit of fancy, that 
imparts the fulness of delight to the air-drawn creations 
of brain ? I once sat on a sunny hank in a field in which 
the groen blades of corn waved in the fitful northern 
breeze, and road the letter in tbo New Eloise in which 

^ Sefj the writer^H Essay On the OufsHon whether Pope was a Poetf 
in the Scots Magazine for February, 1818. — Ei>. 
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St. Preiix describes the Pays de Vaui.^ I never felt what 
Shakespeare calls my ‘‘ glassy essence ” so much as then. 
My tlioughts were pure and free. They took a tone from 
the objects before mo, and irom the simple manners of 
the inhabitants of mountain-scenery so well described in 
the letter. The style gave me the same sensation as the 
drops of morning dew before they are scorched by the 
sun ; and I thought Julia did wcdl to praise it. I wislicd 
I could have written such a letter. That wish, enhanced 
by my admiration of genius and the feeling of the objects 
around me, was accornj)anied wdth more pleasure than if 
I had written fifty such letters, or had gained all the repu- 
tation ot its immortal author ! Of all the pictures, prints, 
or drawings I ever saw, none ever gave me such satis- 
faction as the rude etchings at the top of Pousseau’s 
Confessions. There is a necromantic spell in the outlines. 
Imagination is a witch. It is not cvcai said anywhere 
that such is the case, but T had got it into my head that 
the rude sketches of old-fashioned houses, stone-walls, 
and stumps of trees represented the scf.'iics at Annecy and 
Vevay, where he who relished all more sharply than 
others, and by his owm intense a8i)irati()ns after good had 
nearly delivered mankind from the yoke of evil, first drew 
the breath of hope. Hero love’s golden rigol bound his 
brows, and here fell from it. It was the partition- wall 
between life and death to him, and all beyond it was a 
desert! 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 

I used to apply this line to the distant range of hills 
in a paltry landscape, which however had a tender vernal 
tone and a dewy freshness. I could look at them till my 
eyes filled with tears, and my heart dissolved in faint- 
ness. Why do I recall the circumstance after a lapse of 
years with so much interest? Because I felt it then. 
Those feeble outlines were linked in my mind to the 
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purest, fondest yearnings after good, that dim, airy space 
contained my little all of hope, buoyed up by charmihg 
fears ; the delight with which I dwelt upon it, enhanced 
by my ignorance t>f what was in store for me, was free 
from mortal grossness, familiarity or disappointment, and 
I drank pleasure out of the bosom of the silent hills and 
gleaming valleys as from a cup filled to the brim with 
love-philtres and poisonous sweetness by the sorceress 
Fancy ! 

Mr. Opie used to consider it as an error to suppose that 
an artist’s first works were necessarily crude and raw, and 
that lie went on regularly impnwing on them afterwards. 
On the contrary, ho maintained l;hat they had tlie ad- 
vantage of being done “ with all his heart, and soul, and 
might that they contained his best thoughts, those 
which his goniiis most eagerly prompted, and which he 
had matured and treasured up longest, from tbe first dawn 
of art and nature on his mind ; and that his subsequent 
works were rather after- thoughts, and the leavings and 
tmke-shf/ts of his invention. There is a groat deal of 
truth in this view of the matter. Poeta nascitar^ non Jit ; 
that is, it is the strong character and impulse of the mind 
that forces it out of its way and stamps itself upon out- 
ward objects, not that is elicited and laboriously raised 
into artificial importance by contrivance and study. An 
improving actor, artist, or poet never becomes a great 
one. I have known such in my time, who were always 
advancing by slow and sure steps to the height of their 
profession ; hut in the meantime, some man of genius rose, 
and passing them, at once seized on the topmost round.of 
ambition’s ladder, so tliat they still remained in the second 
class. A volcano does not give warning when it 'will 
break out, nor a thunderbolt send word of its approach. 
Mr. Kean stamped liimself the fii’st night in Shylock ; he 
never did any bettor. Mr. Kemble is the only groat and 
truly impressive actor I remember, who rose to his stately 
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height by the interposition of art and gi’adations of merit. 
A man of genius is sni generis —to bo kno\\n], he need only 
to be seen — you can no more disjiuto whether ho is one, 
than you can- dispute whether it is a panther that is shown 
you in a cage. Mrs. Siddons did not succeed the first 
time she ai)pcared on the London boards, but then it was 
in Garrick’s time, who sent her back to the country. He 
startled and putdicr out in some part she had to play with 
him, by the amazing vivicbicss and intrepidity of his stylo 
of acting. Yet old Dr. Chauiicey' who frcfpiented Su* 
Joshua licynolds’s, said that he was not liimself in his 
latter days, that h<i got to play harlequin’s tricks, and was 
too much in the trainnKds of tlie stage, and w'as quite dif- 
ferent from what ho was when he came out -at (hxKlman’s 
Fields, when he sur2)rised the town in Richard, as if ho 
had drop2)ed from the clouds, and his acting was all tire 
and air. Mrs. Siddons was liardly satisfied with the 
admiration of those who had only seen her latter jierform- 
ances, which wx'ro distinguishiul chiefly by their towering 
height and maT'l)l(|j outline. She has becai hoard to ex- 
claim, “You have seen me only in Lady Maeboth and 
Queen Katherine, and Belvidora and .Jane Sliore — you 
should have seen nrc when .1 jilayed these cliaracters 
alternately with Juliet, and Dcsdeuioiia, and Calista, and 
the Mourning Bride, night after night, when I first 
came from BathT’ If she indeed filled these parts with 
a beauty and tenderness equal to the sublimity of her 
other performances, one liad only to see her in them 
and die! Lord Byron says, tliat Lady Macbeth died 
when Mrs. Siddons left the stage. ( 'ould not even 
her acting help him to uiulcrstaiid Shakespciirc ? Sir 
Joshua Reynolds at a late period saw some portraits he 
had done in early life, and lamented the little progress 
ho had made. Yet ho belonged to tbe laborious and 

1 Br. Charles Cliauiioey, F.A.8., antiquary and book-collector ; his 
library was diei)eriied in 177 G.— -Ed. 
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cUmhimj class. No <.)no generation improves much upon 
another ; no one individual improves much upon himself. 
What wo impart to others we have within us, and we have 
it alm(»8t from the lirst. The strongest insight we obtain 
into nature is that wliicli we receive from the broad light 
thrown upon it by the sudden development of our own 
faculties and feelings. 

Even in scnonce the greatest discoveries* liavc been made 
at any early ago. Sir Isajuj Newton was not twenty when 
h(i saw the a])pki fall to the ground. Harvey, I believe, 
discovered the circulation of the blood at eighteen. 
Berkeley was only six-inKl-twenty when lie published his 
Essay on Vision. Hartley’s gri'at principle was developed 
in an inaugural dissertatiou at college. Hume wrote his 
Treatisn on Human Nrdnru while lie was yet <juite a young 
man. Hobbes put fortli his ni('.ta}>hysical system very 
soon after ho quitted the S(U‘vic*o of Bacaui. I ladievo 
also that Galileo, Jicihiiitz, and Euler commenced their 
career of discovciy quite young ; and I. think it is only 
then, beToro the mind brcomes sot in its own opinions or 
the dogma of others, tliat it can have vigour or elasticity 
to throw off the load of jinqiidico and seize on new and 
extensive combinations of things. In exjiloring now and 
doubtful tracts of speculation, tlie mind strikes out true 
and original views •, as a drop of water hesitates at first 
what direction it shall take, but afterwards follows its 
own courso. ■Tbo very oscillation of the mind in its first 
perilous and staggering sc‘.arcli after truth, brings together 
extreme arguments and illustrations, that would never 
occur in a more settled and nK^thodised state of opinion, 
and felicitous suggestions turn up when we are trying 
experiments on the understanding, of which wo can have 
no hope when we have once made up our minds to a 
conclusion, and only go over the previous steps that led 
to it. So that the greater number of ojiinions we have 
formed, we are less capable of forming new ones, and 
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did© into commonplaces, accorditig as we have them at 
hand to resort to. It is easier taking the beaten path 
than making our way over bogs and precipices. The 
great difficulty in philosophy is to come to every question 
with a mind fresh and unshackled by foimer theories, 
though strengthened by exercise and information ; as in 
the practice of art, the great thing is to retain our 
admiration of tlie beautiful in nature, together with the 
power to imitate it, and not from a want of this original 
feeling, to be enslav(>d by formal rules, or dazzled by the 
mere difficulties of execution. Habit is necessary to give 
power but with the stimulus of novelty, the love of 
truth and nature ceases through indolence or insensibility. 
Hence wisdom too commonly degenerates into pre^'udiee ; 
and skill into pedantry. Ask a mcta]>bysician w^bat 
subject he understands best ; and he will toll you that 
which he know'H the least about. Ask a musician to play 
a favourite time, and he will select an air the most difficult 
of execution. If y(ju ask an artist his opinion of a picture, 
he will point to some defect in p(:rK 2 )octive or anatomy. 
If an opera-dancor ^nshes to impress you with an idea of 
his grace and aeeom])Iishineuts, he will throw himself into 
the most distorted attitude 2 >ossiblc. Who would not 
rather see a dance in the for(‘.st of Montmorcnci on a 
summer’s evening by a hundred laughing jyeasant-girls 
and their j)artners, who (k)iuc to tliis scone for several 
miles round, rushing through the forest-glados, as the 
hart 2)aiiteth for the water-brooks, than all the jdnmetteif, 
piedHX‘])l(mh8^ and enfrecJtais ^Mirfonned at the French 
02)cra by the whole corps de ballet f Yet the first only 
just contrive to exert their heels, and not put their 
partners out, whilst the last pfjrfonn nothing but feats of 
dexterity and miracles of skill— not one of which they 
could ever 2 )erform if they had not lost every idea of 
natural grace, ease, or decorum in habitual callousness or 
profei^ional vanity, or had one feeling left which prompts 
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tlieir rustic rivals to run through the mazes of the 
dance 

With hee<Uess haste and giddy cuuiiiiig, 

\yhile the leaves tremble to the festive sounds of music, 
and the air circles in gladder currents to their joyous 
movements! There was a dance in the pantomime at 
Covent Garden two years ago,’ which I could have gone to 
see every night. 1 did go to see it every night that I 
enuld make an (^xcus() for that purpose. It w^as nothing ; 
it was childish. Yet 1 could not keej) away from it. 
Some young people <tamc out (»f a large twelfth-cake, 
dressed in full court-costume, and danced a qiiadriUc, and 
then a minuet, to some divine air. AYas it that it put me 
in mind of my school-hoy days, and of tlie large bunch of 
lilac that I used to scu<l as a prt^sont to my partner V 
Or of times still longer past, llio court of Louis XVI., the 
Duke do Nemours and the Ih'iiicoss of Cleves? Or of the 
time when she who was all gi’aco moved in measured 
steps before me, and waftt'd me into Elysium ? I know 
not bow it was ; but it camo over the sense with a power 
not to be resisted, 

, l.ike the sweet south, 

Tiuit l)rriith(!,s upon j> huuk of vioh'ts. 

Steal iijg uihI giving txlour. 

I mention these things to show, Jis I think, that pleasures 
are not 

Like spread, 

A'^ou afiz<J the flower, the hhxmi is shed. 

Or like the snow, falls in the river, 

A monient 'white — then melts for ever ; 

Or like tlu* l)oreiiUs race, 

Tlmt flit ore you can i>oint their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

ISvaiiishiug amid the storm. 

On the contrary, I think they leave traces of themselves 
’ *. e., in 1821.— Ei), 

2 F 
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beliiBd them, durable and delightful oven in proportion to 
the regrets accompanying them, and which we rclinquisli 
only with our being. The most irreconcilable disap- 
pointments are perhaps those which arise from our 
obtaining all we wish. 

The ‘ opera-figurante despises the peasant-girl that 
dances on the green, however much happier she may be 
or may be thought by the first. Tlie one can do what 
the other cannot. Pride is founded not on the sense of 
happiness, but on the sense of pov^or ; and this is one 
great source of self-congratulation, if rn>t of solf-satis- 
fiictioi). This, however, is continually increasing, or at 
least renewing with our advances in skill and the conquest 
of difficulties ; and, accordingly, there is no end of it 
while wo live or till our faculties decay. Ho who under- 
takes to master any art or science has cut himself out 
work enough to last the rest of his life, and may promise 
himself all the enjoyment tliat is to be found in looking 
down with self-coin placent triiimpli on tlic inferiority of 
others, or all the torment that tlierc is in envying their 
success. There is no danger that the machine will tivor 
stand still afterwards. Mandcvillo has endeavoured to 
show that if it w()ro not for envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, mankind would perisli of pure chagrin and 
ennui; and 1 am not in the humour to contradict him. 
The same spirit of emulation that urges us on to surpass 
others, supplies us with a now source of satisfaction (of 
something which is at least the reverse of indifference 
and apathy) in the indefatigable exertion of our faculties 
and the perception of new and minor shades of distinction. 
These, if not so delightful, are more subtle, and may be 
multiplied indefinitely. They borrow something of taste 
and pleasure from their first origin, till they dwindle 
away into mere abstractions. The exercise, whether of 
our minds or bodies, sharpens and gives additional alacrity 
to our active impressions, as the indulgence of our sen- 
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fiibility, whetber to pleasure or pain, blunts our passive 
ones. The will to do, the power to think, is a progi’essive 
fuciilty, though not the capacity to feel. Otherwise, the 
business of life could not go oh. If it were necessity 
alone that oiled the springs of society, pcoi)le would grow 
tired and restive— they would lie down and die. But with 
use there comes a habit, a j^ositive need of Bomething to ’ 
keep off the horror of vafiaucy. 'J’hc scujsc of power has a 
sense of pleasure anuexe<l to it, or what is practically 
tantamount, an imj)ulse, an endeavour, that carries us 
through the most tij’csomc drudgery or the hardest tasks. 
Indolence is a part of our nature too. There i« a 
inertim at first, a diffuuilty in beginning or in leaving off. 
I have spun out this Essay in a good measure, from the 
dread I feel of entering upon now subjects. Some such 
reasoning is necessary to account for the headstrong and 
incorrigible violence of tlio jiassion.s when tbc will is once 
implicated. So in ambition, i)i avarice, in the love of 
gaming and of drinking (wlierc the strong stimulus is the 
chief excitement), tliere is no hope of any termination, of 
any pause or relaxation ; but w'o i\ro liurried forward, as 
by a fever, wlion all sense of ph'asurc is dead, and we 
only persevere as it were out of contradiction, and in 
defiance of the obstacles, tlic mortifications and privatiohs 
we have to encounter. The resistance of the will to 
outward circnmstancos, its detennination to create its own 
good or evil, is also a part of the same constitution of the 
mind. The solitary captive can make a companion of 
the spider that straggles into his cell, or find amusement 
in counting the nails in his dungoon-door ; while the 
proud lord that placed him there feels the depth of 
solitude in crowded ball-rooms and hot theatres, and 
turns with weariness from the scenes of ^ luxury and 
dissipation. Defoe’s romance is the finest possible exem- 
plification of the manner in which our internal resources 
increase with our external wants. 
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Our affections are enlarged and unfuldcKi wdth tinn^ and 
acquaintance. If we like now books, new faces, now 
scones, or hanker after those we liave never seen, wo also 
like old books, old faces, tdd haunts, 

Eoimd wlucli, with strong as llc‘.-.h and Mood, 

Onr ])adtiine and onr l’.oj)])iii(?ss iuivo j^rown. 

If we arc reptdled after a whih^ by lairiiliarlty, or wh(‘n 
the lirst gloss of novelty \v(iars off, wo arc brought back 
from time to time l)y rocui'nng recollections, and arc at 
last wedded to tlieni by a thousand associations. Passion 
is the niiiluo irritation of the will from mdulgenco or 
opposition : imagination is the anticipation of unknown 
good: affection is tlie attachment we form to tmy object 
from its being connected with the habitual impression of 
nunilx'iiess sourees and ramifications (if ploasiiro. The 
heart is tlio most central of all things. Our duties also 
(in whi(di eitlun* our aficctioiis or our understandings 
our teachers) are uniform, and must find us at our jxists. 
If this is even* difticult at lirst. it is always easy in tlu^ (..aid. 
The last pleasure in life is the sense of discharging our 
duty. 

Our ])hysical pleasuiHiS (iinhiss as^ they depend on 
imagination and opinion) undergo hiSS altorati(»ii, and are 
even more lasting than any others. They return Avith 
returning app(dite, and are as good as new. Wo do not 
read the same h(iok twice two days following, but wc had 
rather eat the same dinner two days ffdlowing than go 
without one. Our intellectual pleasures, which arc spread 
out over a larger surfiice, arc variable for that very reason, 
that they tiro by repetition, and arc diininished in com- 
parison.^ Our physical ones have but one condition for 

J I remember Mr. Wordsworth saying, tliat he thought we had 
pleasanter days in the outset of life, but that our years slid on pretty 
even one witli another, as wo gained in variety and ritdmess wind 
we lost ni intensity. Tins balance of pleasure can however only In- 
hoped for by those who retain the Ijest feelings of their early youth, 
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tlioir duration and sincerity, viz., that they shall be un- 
forced and natural. Our passions of a grosser kind wear 
out before our senses : but in ordinary cases tJiey grow 
iiuioleiit and conform to habit, instead of beconiing im- 
patient and inordinate from a desire of change, as we are 
satisfi(i»l witb more moderate l^odily exercise in ago or 
middle life than w'e are in youtli. Upon the wdiole, there 
are many tilings to proj) up and reinforce our fondness 
for existence, after the intoxication of our first acipiaint- 
ance with it is ov^or ; health, a walk and tlui appetite it 
creates, a bouk, tbe doing a, good-natured or friendly 
action, are satisfactions tbat bidd out to the las^; and 
with these, and any others to aid ns that fall harmlessly 
in our way, wo may niako a shift for a few seasons, after 
haviiig exhausted the short-livi4 traiisporis of an eager 
and enthusiastic imagination, and without being under the 
necessity of hanging or drowning oursidves as soon as we 
come to years of discretion. 


On Old English lUrZ/ers and Si>oal!itrs. 

When I see a whole row of standard French authors 
piled up on a Paris book-stall, to tlie height of twenty or 
thirty volumes, showing their mealy coats to the sun, 
pink, hluc, and yellow, they seem to me a wall built uj) 
to keep out the intrusion of foreign letters. There is 
scarcely such a thing as an English book to be met with, 
unless, perhaps, a dusty edition of Clarissa Harlowe lurks 
in an obscure corner, or a voluuio of the Sentimental 
Journey perks its well-known title in your face.^ But 

and sometimes di*igii to look out of their own minds into liiose of 
others: for watliont tins we sluill grow wen ry of the continual con- 
templation of self, particularly us that self will bo a very shabby one. 

^ A splendid edition of Goldsmitli has been lately got up under 
the supeiintendonce of Mr. Washington Irving, with a rrctuce and a 
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there is a huge column of Voltairei’s works complete in 
sixty volumes, another (not so frerpiont) of Kousscan’s in 
fifty, Racine in ten volumes, Moliere in about the same 
number, La Fontaine, Marmontel, Gil Bias, for over; 
Madame Sevigne's Leliers, Pascal, Montesquieu, Orobillon, 
Marivaux, with Montaigne, Rabelais, and the grand 
Corneille more rare ; and eighteen full-siz(^tl volumes of 
La Harpe’s criticism, towering vaiii-gk>riouKly in th(i 
midst of them, furnisliing the streets of Paris with a 
graduated scale of merit for all the rest, and teaching 
the very r/ar^rms prrruqHicrs how to measure the length of 
each act of each play by a st(q) watch, and to ascertain 
whether the angles at the four corners of (Mieh classic 
volume are right ones. How climb over this lofty pii<% 
of taste and elegance to wainlcr down into the bogs. and 
wastes of English or of any otlier literature, “ to this 
obscure and wild V'’ Must they on that fair moimtain 
leave to feed, to batten on this moor V” Or why should 
they 9 Have they not liUu’aturo enough of their own, and 
to spare, without coming to usV Is not the public* 
mind crammed, choked with French hooks, pictures, 
statues, plays, operas, newspaixTS, partic^s, and an incessant 
farrago of w'ords, so that it has not a moment Icjft to look 
at home into itself, or abroad into nature? Must they 
cross the Channel to increase the vast stock of imperti- 
nence, to acquire foreign tastes, sujqircss native ])rejudices, 
and reconcile the cqunionS'of tlio Edinhurgh and Quarterly 
lieviews 1 It is quite needless. There is a project at 
present, entertained in certain circles, to give the French 
a taste for Shakespeare. They should really begin with 
the English.^ Many of their own best authors are 

portrait of cacJi Author. By wliat eonoatenafion of ideas that 
geutleman arrived at llie nea^esity of placing lus Own portrait 
before a collection of Goldsmith’s works, one must have been early 
imprisoned in Transatlantic st»litudes to understand. 

* I would as soon try to rtmove one side of the Seine or of Um 
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neglected; others, of whom new Editions have been 
printed, lie heavy on the booksellers’ hands. It is by an 
esj)ecial dispensation of Providence that languages wear 
out ; as otherwise wc should be buried alive under a load 
of books and knowledge. People talk of a philosophical 
and universal language. We have enough to do to under- 
stand our own, aial to read a thousandth part (perhaps not 
the best) of jkvhat is written in it. It is ridiculous and 
monstrous vanity. We would set up a standard of gencrai 
taste and of immortal renown ; wo would have the benefits 
of science and of art universal, because wo suppose our 
owm capacity to receive them unbounded ; and we W'ould 
have the thoughts of others never die, because w'5 flatter 
ourselves that our own udll last for ever; and like the 
frog imitating tlie ox in the fable, we burst in the vain 
attempt. Man, whatever ho may think, is a very limitetl 
being ; the world is a narrow circle drawn about him ;4he 
horizon limits our immediate view' ; immortality means a 
century or two. Languages happily restrict the mind to 
what is of its own native growth and . fitted for it, as 
rivers and mountains hound countries ; or the empire of 
learning, as well as states, would become unwioldly and 
overgrown. A little importation from foreign markets 
may be good ; but the home production is the chief thing 
to Ik) looked to. 

Till! proper study of the Krtnch is French ! 

No people can act more uniformly upon a conviction mf 

ThameH to the other. By tin; time an author begins to be much 
talked *)f abroad, lu; is going out of fashion at home. Wo have 
many little Lord Byron.s among ouratilvt^s, who think they eun write 
nearly, if not quitt; as well. I am not anxious to spread Bliakc- 
spean/fi farne, or to ineroasc the uumbt'r of his admirers. *‘ What’s 
lie that wishes for more men from England ?" &e. It is enough 
if he is aclmire.d by all those who umh'rstand him. He may be 
very inferior to many Ereneh writers, for what I know ; but I am 
quite sure he is superior to all English ones. We may say that, 
without national prejudice or vanity. 
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this maxim, and;in that respect I think they are much to 
be commended. 

Mr. Lamb has lately taken it into his hood to read 
Si* Evremont, and works of that stamp. 1 neither praise 
nor blame him for it. He observed, that St. Evremont 
.was a writer half-way bot\v<‘on Montaigne and Voltaire, 
with a spice of the wit of the one and the sense of the 
«^ther. I said I was always of opinion that there had been 
a great many ckwer poo]»hi in the world, both in Fraiice 
and England, but I had been .sometimi'S 3‘ebnkcd for it. 
Lamb took this as a slight r< j)roa<di ; for he has l)oen a 
little exclusive and national in his tastijs. He said that 
Coleridge had lately given u)> all his opinions respecting 
German literature, that all their higli-fl«)wu pretensions 
were in his presciiit estimate^ slieer cant and atlectation, 
and that none of their works wtre worth anything but 
Schiller’s and the early ones of Goethe. “ What,” 1 said, 
“ iny old friend W(,'rt<.T ! How many butth^s Lave J had 
in my own mind, and compunctious visi tings of criticism 
to stick to my old fivonrito, hecanstt Coleridge thought 
nothing of it! It is hard to find oncsidf right at last!” 
I found they were of my mind with respect to the 
celebrated Faiif<f — tbat it is a mere j)ieco of abortivci 
perverseness, a wilful evasion of the subjt'ct and omission 
of the characters ; tliat it is written on tlu^ absurd principh^ 
that as to produce a jiopular and penvorful efiec't is not a 
pr<x)f of tlio highest genius, so t(» ]>roduoo no ollect at all 
is an evidence of the highest poetry — and in fine, that the 
Gorman play is not to ho named in a <lay with Marlowe’s. 
Poor Kit! How Lord Byron w^onld have sneered at 
this comparison betwtam the boasted modern and a con- 
tompoi*ary of Shakespeare’s ! < aptain Modwdn or his 

Lordship must have made a mistake in the enumeratiem 
of plays of that period still acted. Tluire is one of Ben 
Jenson’s, Every Man in his Humour; and one of 
Massinger’s, A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; hut there is 
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none of Ford’s either acted or worth acting, except 
’Tis Pity She' a a Whore, and that wouhl no more l>ear 
acting than Lord Byron and Goethe togothcjr could have 
written it. 

This account of Coleridge’s vacillations of opinion on 
such subjects might he adduced to show that our love for 
foreign literature is an atiquired or rather an assumed 
taste ; that it is, like a foreign religion, adopted for the 
moment, to answer a purpose or to jdease an idle liumour; 
that we do not fuiti r into the dialect of truth and nature 
in tlieir works as we do in our own ; and tliat consequently 
our taste for thtun sedthnu iK^comcs a part of oqrselves, 
that “ grows with our growth, and strengthens with our 
strength,” and only quits us wlun we die. Trobably it 
is this acquaintaneo witli, and pretended admii'ation of, 
extraneous inodobs, that adulterates and spoils our native 
literature, that polishes the surface hut undermines its 
basis, and by taking away its original sinqdicity, character, 
and force, maizes it just tolerable to others, and a matter 
of much iiidilferenco to ourselves. When 1 sec^ Lord 
Byron’s poems stuck all ov(u* Paris, it strikes me as 
ominous of tlu* declim^ of English genius : (ui the contrary, 
when I find the S(!(*teh Novels in still greater request, 
1 think it augurs well for tlic improvement of French 
taste.* 

* T havo luMird tlu* j)opuU«rily of Sir AVnlU^r Swlt iu France 
iugeniously, aii<l H)ni(^\vliat whiiussicnlly, traced to 1 >uoiiapart€\ He 
did not like tlie dissipation and frivolity of j'aris, and relegated 
the country gtuitleinon to their seats for oiijriit inoiths in the vt nr. 
Here they yawn and gui;]) for hrenth, and would not know whui to 
do without the aid of tin* Author of Trt(r<-rA y. I’hey ask impatiently 
wl'.en the Taleti of the Vrumihriii will he out. ; and w hat you think of 
Med Gaunihi i To the sanu; cause is to hi? oltrihut«'.d tlie change of 
roanners. Memenrs, je veitx dea nvx’ure, was constantly iu the 
French KuUm’h moutii. Manners, according to iny informant, 
were necessary to consolidate his plans of tyranny; — how. I do not 
know. Forty years ago no man was ever seen in com})aiiy with 
Madawe aa femme. A comedy was wi iitcn ou the ridicule, of a 
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There was advertised not long ago in Paris an Elegy 
on the Death of Lord Byron, by his friend Sir Thoniag 
More, — evidently confounding the living bard witJi the 
old statesman. It is thus the French in their light, 
salient way transpose everything. The mistake is }>ar- 
ticularly ludicrous to those who have ever seen Mr. 
Moore, or Mr. Slice's portrait of him in Mr. Hook- 
ham’s shop, and who chance to see Holbein's head of 
Sir Thomas More in the Louvre. There is the same 
difference tliat thcr<-i is betw^'cn a surly English mastiff 
and a little lively Frcuich pug. Mr. Moore’s face is gay 
and smiling enough, old Sir Thomas’s is severe, not to say 
sour. Jt seems twisted awry with difficult questions, and 
bursting asunder with a ponderous load of moaning. 
Mr. Moore has nothing of this painful and puritanical 
cast. He floats idly and fantastically on the top of the 
literature of his age ; his renowuied and almost forgottfui 
namesake has nearly sunk to the bottom of his. The 
Author of Utopia was no flinchcr, ho was a martyr to his 
opinions, and was burnt to death for them — the most 
heroic action of Mr. Moore’s life is, the having burnt the 
Memoirs of his friend ! 

The cxpre3Ssion in Holbein’s pictures conveys a faithful 
but not very favourable notion of the literary character of 
that period. It is painful, dry, and laboured. Learning 
was then an ascetic, but recluse and profound. You see 
a weight of thought and care in the studious heads of 
the time of the Reformation, a sincerity, an integrity, a 
sanctity of purpose, like that of a formal dedication to a 
religious life, or the inviolability of monastic vows. 
They had their work to do ; we reap the benefits of it. 

man being in love with his wifo. Now he must be with her three- 
RTul-twenty hours out of the four-and-tweiity ; it is from this that 
they date the decline of Imppiness in France ; and the unfortunate 
couple endeavour to pass the time and get rid of ennui ns well as 
they can by reading the Scotch Novels together. 
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Wc skim tlio surface, and travel along the high road. 
They had to exi)lore dark recesses, to dig through 
inoimtains, and make their way through pathless mlder- 
ncsses. It is no wonder they looked grave u})on it. The 
seriousness, indeed, amounts to an air of devotion ; and it 
has to nuj something fine, manly, and old EmjJish about 
it. Thete is a heartiness and determined resolution ; a 
willingness to contend with opposition ; a superiority to 
ease and pleasure ; some sullen i)ridc, hut no trifling 
vanity. They addrcissed themselves to study as to a 
duty, and w(;rc ready to “ Icavti all and follow it.” In 
the beginning of such an era, the ditrercnco ^between 
ignorance and learning, bidwcon what was commonly 
known and what was possible to be known, would appear 
immense ; and no pains or time would be tliouglit too 
great to master the difficulty. Conscious of their own 
deficiencies and the s<;aiity infornuition of those about 
them, they would be glad to look out for aids and support, 
and to put tliemselves apprenti(ies to time and nature. 
This temper would lead them to exaggerate rather than to 
make light of the difliculties of their undertaking ; and 
would call forth sacrifices in jiroportion. Feeling how 
little they knew, tliey would be nnxious to discover all 
that others had known, and instead of making a tlisplay of 
themselves, their first object would be to dispel tlio mist 
and darkness that suiTounded them. They did not cull 
the flowers of leaniing, or pluck a leaf of. laurel for their 
own heads, but tugged at the roots and very heart of their 
subject, as the woodman tugs at the roots of the gnarled 
oak. The sense of the arduousness of their enterprise 
braced their courage, so that they left nothing lialf done. 
They inquired de omne scibile ef quibusdam aliis. They 
ransacked libraries, they exhausted authorities. They 
acquired languages, consulted hooks, and decyphored 
manuscripts. They devoured learning, and swallowed, 
antiquity whole, and (what is more) digested it. They 
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read incessantly, and remembered wliat they read, from 
the zealous interest they took in it. Repletion is only 
bad when it is accompanied with apathy and want of 
exercise. Tliey laboured hard, and showed great activitj^ 
both of reasoning and s2>eculation. 'I’hoir fault was that 
they were too prone to unlock the secrets of nature with 
the key of loarniug, and often to substitute autlioiity in 
the place of argument. TJiey wore also too 2K>lemi(«il ; 
as was but naturally to bo (^xj)ooted in the tirst breaking 
up of established ])rojudices and oi^inions. It is curious 
to observe the slow progress of tlio human mind iji loosen- 
ing and ^getting rid of its trammels, link by link, and how 
it crept on its hands and ftast, and with its eyes bent on 
the ground, out of th (5 cavcj of Rigotry, making its way 
through one dark j)assago aft(!r another ; those who gave 
up one half of an absurdity contending as strenuously for 
the remaining half, tbe lazy euiToit of tradition stomnung 
the tide of innovation, and making an endhjss struggle 
between the two. But in the dullest minds of this period 
there was a deference to llie opinions of their leaders ; an 
imposing sense of the im2X)i’tance oi* the subject, of the 
necessity of britiging all the faculties to boar u])on it ; a 
weight either of armour or of internal strength, a zeal 
either for or against ; a lu'ad, a lujart, and a hand, a 
holding out to the death for (ionscienco sake, a strong 
8 j)irit of prosody tism — no fl ij)j>!incy, no indilferemeo, no 
compromising, no pert shallow scei)ticism, but truth w’as 
supposed indissolubly Iv’nit to good, knowledge to useful- 
ness, and the tera2)oral and eternal welfare of mankind to 
hang in the balance. The i>nro springs of a lofty faith 
(so to spenk) liad not then descended by various gradations 
from their skyey regions and cloudy height, to find their 
level in the smooth, glittering expanse of modern philo- 
sophy, or to settle in the stagnant pool of stahi hypocrisy ! 
A learned man of that day, if ho know no better than 
others, at least knew all that they did. He did not come 
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to liis subject, like some dapjMjr biirristcr who has never 
looked at his brief, and trusts to the smartness of his wit 
and iKjrson for the agret;abh5 elfect ho moans to produce, 
but like an old and juaetised counsellor, covered over with 
the dust and cobwebs of the law. If it was a speaker in 
Parliament, he came pr(>])ared to handle his subject, armed 
with cases and precedontK, the constitution and liistory of 
i’arliament from the earliest period, a knowledge of the 
(lotails of business and the loc^al interests of the country j 
ill short, ho had takiai uj> llie f reedom of the House, and did 
not treat the question like a cosnioj)olite, or a writer in a 
Magazine. If it wck; a divine, he laievv the Si^riptures 
and the Patlnirs, and the Councils and the ( 'Ommentators 
by beart, and thumhu'ed them in the ears of his astonished 
audienee. Not a trim essay or a tumid oration, patron- 
ising religion by modern sophisms, but the Law and the 
Projdiots, the chapt(u* and the. verse. If it was a philosopher, 
Arist(.)tle and the Schoidnicn werc^ drawn out in battle- 
array against you if an antiquarian, the Lord bless us! 
There is a passage in Sidden’s notes on Drayton’s Poly- 
Olbion, in which lie elucidates some jioint of topograjihy 
by a reference not only to Htowe, luid Holinshed, and 
Camdcai, and Saxo-Gramiiiati(nis, and Dugdale, and several 
other authors that we are acquainted with, but to twenty 
obscure rianu^s, that, no modern n?adcr ever hoard of ; and 
so on through the notes t(» a folio volume, written 
apparently for relaxation. Such were the intellectual 
amusements of our anecstors ! Learning then ordinarily' 
lay-in of folio volunuis : now she litters octavos and 
duodecimos, and will soon, as in France, miscarry of half 
sheets! Poor Job Orton ! why should 1 not record a jest 
of bis (perhaiis the only one bo over made), emblematic as 
it is of the living and the learning of the good old times 9 
The Eev. Job Orton was a Dissenting Minister in the 
middle of the last century, and had grown heavy and 
gouty by sitting long at dinner and at his studies. He 
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could only get downstairs at last by spreading the folio 
volumes of Caryl’s Commentaries upon J(>b on tlie stops and 
sliding down them. Surprised ono day in bis descent, he 
exclaimed, “You have often heard of Caryl ujxm Job — 
now you see Job upon Caryl !” Tliis same quaint-witted 
gouty old gentleman seems to liavo been one of those 
“ supcrit>r, haiipy spirits,” avIio slid tlirough life on the 
rollers of kniruing, enjoying the good things of the world 
and laughing at them, and turning his infirmitic^s to a 
livelier account than liis jaitriari'hal naniesako. Header, 
didst thou ever licar cither of Job Orton or of Caryl on 
Job? J dure say not. Yet the one did not ther(^foJ*e 
slide down his theological staircase the less jdeasantly ; 
nor did tlio otlier compile his Commcntariiis in vain ! For 
myself, T should like to browsii on folios, and have to deal 
chiefly wdth authors that I have scarcely strength to lift, 
that arc as solid as they aro heavy, and if dull, are full of 
matter. It is deliglitl'ul to repose on the wisdom of the 
ancients ; to have some great name at hand, hesides one’s 
own initials always staring om^ in the face : to travel 
out of oneself into the Chaldee, Hebrew, and Egyptian 
characters ; to have the iialm-trees waving mystically in 
the margin of the page, and the camels moving slowly on 
in the distance of three thousand years. In that dry 
desert of Icai'ning, wo gather stnaigth and patirncci, and a 
strange and insatiable tliirst of kno\A ltHlg(\ The ruined 
monuments of auticpiity are also thc.re, and the fragments 
of buried cities (under wliie.h the adder lurks) and cool 
springs, and green sunny spots, and the whirlwind and the 
lion’s roar, and the shadow of angelic wings. To those 
who turn with supercilious disgust from the ponderous 
tomes of scholastic learning, wdio never felt the witchery 
of the Talmuds and the Cuhhala, of the Commentators and 
the Schoolmen, of texts and authorities, of typos and anti- 
types, hieroglyphics and mysteries, dogmas and conti'adic* 
tions, and endless controversies and doubtful labyrinths, 
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and quaint traditions, I would recommend the lines of 
Warton written in a Blank Leaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon ? 

Doom not dovoid of olognnce tiic ssi'^o, 

By fancy’s gcniiino fcelinffs miboguih d, 

Of paitiful pedantry the ])nrinf' child, 

Who turns of these proud dom(;s the historic phf^e, 

Now sunk by time ami Henry's fieretT rai;e, 

Tliink’st tliuu tlie wurblinjij Muses never smiled 
On liis lone liours? Inirenious views enf;a;<o 
His tliouf 2 :lds, on themes (uuclassit‘ falsely styled) 

Jntcn Wliilo cloi^ter’d piety displays 

Her innuldorinp^ scroll, the [)ier(Mn«» eye exj)lore8 

New iiariners and the {>«'mp of elder days; 

Whe le culls the pensive hard Ijis pietun.-d stores. 

Nor rough nor barren an? llio winding ways 
Of hoar Antiqpity, hut sln?wn with llowers. 

TbiH Sonnet, if it w‘oro not for a certain intricacy in 
the Htyh;, would bo a jjcrfec.t one : at any rate, the 
thought it conhiina is tino and just. Sonic of the eajmi 
mortiium of learning is a useful ballast and relief to the 
mind. It must turn hack to the acquisitions of otlicrs as 
its natural sustenance and support ; facts must go hand in 
hand with feedings, or it wdll soon ])rc;y like an empty 
stomach on itself, or bo the sport of the windy imper- 
tinom^e of ingenuity self- begotten. Away, tlien, with this 
idle cant, as if everything wtjre barharous and without 
interest that is not the growth of our own times and of 
our owm taste ; with this everlasting evaporation of mere 
sentiment, this aliccdcd glitter of style, this equivocal 
generation of thought out of ignorance and vanity, this 
total forgetfulness of the subject, and display of th<f 
writer, as if every possible train of speculation must 
originate in the pronoun 1, and the world liad nothing to 
do but to look on and admire. It w ill not do to consider 
all truth, or good as a reflection of our own iiampered and 
inordinate self-love; to resolve the solid fabric of the 
universe into an essence of Della-Oruscan witticism and 
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conceit. The perpetual search after effect, tlie premature 
and cdemiiiato indulgence of nervous sensibility, defeats 
and wears itself out. We cannot make an abstraction of 
the intellectual ore from tlie material dross, of feelings 
from objects, of results from causes. l\'o must get at the 
kernel of pleasure through tlie dry and hard husk t)f 
truth. Wo must wait nature’s tiincj. These false birtlis 
weaken the constitution. It lias been obs(?rvod that men 
of science live longc;r than mere men of letters. Tliey 
exercise their uuclerstaiidings more, their sensibility less. 
There is with tliem loss wear and tear of the irritable 
fibre, \vhi(jh is not shattered and worn to a very thread. 
On the hill of si*ienc<\ tlu'y keep an eye intent on truth 
and fame : 

Calm llicri! iiiajci^tro paiies — 

w'hile the man of letters mingles in the crowd btdow, 
courting popularity and jileasuro. Ilis is a frail and 
feverish existence accordingly, and he soon exhausts him- 
self in the tormenting pursuit — in the alternate excite- 
raent of his imagination and gratification of his vanity. 

Ksirtli (h’Htroys 

Thoye raj>turfs «luly ; Erelmjs distluiny ! 

Lord Byron ajipears to mo to have fairly run himself 
out in his debilitating intercourse with tbe wanton Muse. 
He had no other idt;a left but that of himself and tlio 
public — he was uneasy unless ho was occupied in ad- 
ministering i’ep(.!{it(Hl jirovocativcs ' to idle curiosity, and 
receiving strong doses of praise or censure in return : the 
irritation at last became so violent and importunate, that 
he could neither keep on with it nor take any repose from 
it. The glistoiing orb of boated popularity 

Glared round his soul and mocked liis closing: eyelids. 

The successive endless Cantos of Bop, Juan were the 
quotidian that killed him ! Old Sir Walter will last long 
enough, stuffing his wallet and his “ wame,” as ho does, 
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mtli mouldy fragments an(i crumbs of comfort. He does 
not “ s])in his brains/’ but something much better. The 
cunning eldeld, the old rnnfy 'gcdjerlunzie has got hold of 
another clue — that of nature and history — and long may 
he spin if, “ oven to the crac^k of doom,” w'iitchiug the 
threads as they are about to break through his fringed 
eyelids, catching a tradition in his mouth like a trap, and 
heaping his forehead with facts, till it shoves up the 
Baronet's Id no bonnet into a Baron’s crown, and then will 
the old boy turn in his chair, rest his chin upon his 
crutch, give a lust look to the Highlands, and with his 
latest lireatli thfinlc Hod that he loaves the world as l^e found 
it! And so he will pn'tty nearly with one ex(5eption — 
.the Set itch Novels. Tlicy are a small addition to this 
round \voi*ld of ours. We and they shall jog on merrily 
together for a ciaitury or two, I hope, till some futnrb 
Lord Byron asks, “ Who reads Sir Walter Scott now?” 
There is tlie last and almost worst of them. I would take 
it with mo into a ^vilderness. Three pages of poc>r Peter 
Peebles will at any time rcdei'in tliruc volumes of Ped 
Gnnntld, Ami Nanty Kwart is even be-tter, with his 
steady walk upon llie deck of the thmijiing Jenny and hm 
story of himself, “ and her whose foot (whelher he came 
in or went out) was never otf the stair.” There you came 
near me, there you touched mo, old truepenny! And 
then ag4iin the catch that blind Willie and his Avife and the 
boy sing in the hollow of the heatlj — there is more mirth 
and heart’s ease in it tlian in all Lord Byron’s Don Jnan, or 
Mr, ]\b)ore’s Lyrics. And why V Because the author is 
thinking of beggars and a beggar’s bnit, and not of him- 
self while lie writes it. ' Ho looks at nature, sees it, hears 
it, frjcls it, and believes that it exists, before it is printed, 
hotpressed, and labelled on the back, By the Author of 
Waverley. He does not fancy, nor would he for one 
monieut have it supposed, that his name and fame compose 
all that is worth a monicut’s consideration in the universe; 
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This is the great secret of hk writings— a perfect indif- 
ference to self. Whether it is the same in' his politics, 
I cannot say. I see no Comj)ariBon between his i)rose 
writing and Lord Byron’s poems. The only writer that 
I shoidd hesitate about is Wordsworth. There are 
thoughts and linos of his that to mo show as fine a mind, a 
siibtler sense of beauty than anything of Sir Walter’s, such 
as those above quoted, and that other line in the Laodmiia — 

Elybiaii bounty, molaiiciioly grace. 

I would as soon have written tliat line as have carved a 
Greek , 'Statue. But in this opinion 1 shall have three or 
four with me, and all the rest of the world against me. I 
do not dislike a House-of-Commons Minority in matters of 
taste — that is, one that is select, independent, and has a 
proxy from posterity. - To return to the question with 
which I set out. 

Learning is its own exceeding great reward ; and at 
the period of which wo speak, it boro other fruits, not 
unworthy of it. Genius, when not smothered and kept 
down by learning, blazed out triumidiaiitly over it ; and 
the Fancy often rose to a height proijortioued to tho 
depth to which the Understanding had struck its roots. 
After the first cmanci 2 )ation of tho mind from th(; 
trammels of Papal ignorance and superstition, peophj 
seemed to be in "a state of breathless wonder at the now 
light that was suffered to break in upon them. They 
were startled as “at the birth of nature from the un- 
apparent deep.” They seized on all objects that rose in 
view with a firm and eager grasp, in order to be sure 
whether they were imposed upon or not. The mind of 
man, “ pawing to got free ” from custom and prejudice, 
struggled and plunged, and like fabled Pegasus, opened 
at each spring a now source of truth. Images were piled 
on heai>s, as well as opinions and facts, the ample 
materials for poetry and prose, to which tho bold hand 
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of entliufsmsm applied its torcli, and kindled it into a 
flame. The acciimiilation of past re,cords seemed to form 
the framework of their prose, as the observation of 
external objects did of their poetry — 

Whose hodyimturc was, and man the soul. 

Among poets they have to boast such names, for in- 
stance, as Shakespeare, SiJcnser, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marlowe, Webster, Decker, and soon after, Milton ; among 
prose- writers, Seldcn, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, and 
Sir Thomas Browne ; for patriots they have such men as 
Pym, Ilampdon, Sydney ; and for a witness of tl:|^ir zeal 
and piety, they liave Fox’s Booh of Martyrs, instead of 
whieh W(! liave Mr. Soutliey’s Booh <f the (JJmrch^ and a 
whole host of renegades! Perhaps Jeremy Taylor and 
also Beaumont and Fletcher may be mentioned as rather 
exceptions to the gravity and severity I have spoken of 
as characteristic of our earlier literature. It is true, they 
arc florid and voluptuous in their style, but they still 
keep their state apart, and there is an elorpienco of the 
lieart about them, which seems to gush from the “pure 
well of English mulefiled.” The one treats of sacred 
things with a vividness and fervour as if he had a revela- 
tion of them : the others speak of human interests with 
a tendoraess as if man’s nature were divine. Jeremy 
Taylor’s pen seciiiB to have been guided by the very spirit 
of joy and youth, but yet witli a sense of what was due to 
the. reverence of age, and “tears of pious awe, that feared 
to have oflended.” Beaumont and Fletcher’s love-scenes 
are like the meeting of hearts in Elysium. Let any one 
have dwelt on any object with the greatest fondness, let him 
have cherished the feeling to the utmost lieiglit, and have 
it put to the test in the most trying circumstances, and ho 
will find it described to the life in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Our modern dramatists (with one exception^) appeal not 

^ [Sheridan Knowles] the Author of Vinjinius. 
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to nature or the heart, but “to the readers of modern 
poetry. Words and paper, each couleur* de rose, are the 
two 3*<?!qni sites of a fashionable style. But the glossy 
splendour, the voluptuotis glow of the obsolete, old- 
fashioiiod writers just nicntionod has nothing artificial, 
nothing merctrici<jUK in it. It is the luxuriance of natural 
feeling and fancy. I shouhl as soon think «>f accusing 
the summer-rose of vanity for uufoldiiig its leaves to thc3 
dawn, or tlio hawthorn that puts fortli its bh)ssoins in the 
genial warnitli of .s])ring, of aflecting to Ix) tine. We have 
heard a good deal of tlui jmlpit-cloqueTutc of Bossuet and 
other Cj^’hd)J'at(xl ])reachers of the time of Fdnelon ; but I 
doubt niuch udiotber all of tlieiu togefh(;r could piNxluco 
any nnniber of ])assagos to match the b(\st of those in the 
Moljf Lirinij and or even Baxtv'r’s severe but 

thrilling dtiiiunciations <4 the insignificance and nothing- 
DORK (»f life and the certainty of a jialgment t</ come. 
There is a fine portrait of this last-named powerful con- 
trovt'rsialist, witli his liigli forehead and black velvet cap’ 
in Calamy's N(>nn)nforrni.d's M(m<yri<d, containing an ac- 
count of tbo Two Tbousund FJ(.‘ctcd Ministers at tbo 
Restoration of Obarles II. This was a proud list for Old 
England ; and the account of their lives, their zeal, their 
oloqnoncc and siitVerings for consciiuice sake, is one of the 
most interesting cJiapters in tJio In’story f»f the human 
mind. How liigli it cun sour in faith? How nobly it 
can arm its(j1f with resedutiou and fortitude ! How far it 
can surpass itself in cruelty and fraud 1 IIow incapable 
it seems to bo of good, except as it is urged on by the 
contcnthjii with evil ! Tbc retired and inflexible descend- 
ants of the Two Thousand Ejtjcted Ministers and their 
adherents are gone with the spirit of persecution that gave 
a soul and body to thorn ; ami with them, I ain afraid, the 
spint of liberty, of manly indopeiKUiiice, and of inward 
self-respect is nearly extiuguishod in England. There 
appears to bo no natural .necessity for evil, but that there 
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IS a porfoct iiidiiforenco to good without it. Ono tiling 
exists and has a value set upon it only as it has a foil in 
some other ; learning is set off by igiioraiieo, liberty by 
slavery, rofineineiit by barbarism. The cultiviitiou and 
attainment of any art or cxccllonco is followed by its 
neglect and decay; and even religion owes its zest to the 
spirit of contiadicdion ; for it flourishes most from persecu- 
tion and hostile factions. Mr. Irvine speaks of the great 
suiieriririty of religion over every other ni(»tive, since it 
enabled its professors to ‘‘ endure having hot molten lead 
2>oiircd down tlndr tli routs.” He firgets that it was 
religion that poured it down their throats, and ijiat this 
J>riiici2>hv mixt d witli tlui frailty df human passion, has 
oftcai been as ready to indict as to enilnrtv I could make 
the world good, wise, hap])y to-morrow, if, when made, it 
would ho contented to remain so without the alloy of 
miseliief, misery, and absurdity: that is, if every 2 )ossc 8 - 
sioii did not require the pi*iiiciple of contrast, contradic- 
tion, and excess, to enliven and set it off and keep it at a 
safe distance from sameness and insi 2 )idity. 

The different styhis of art and scluads of learning vary 
and fluctuat<3 on this iirinci]dc. After the restoration of 
Charles, the grave, enthusiastic, puritanical, ‘^juick-eared'* 
style hecamo (juite exjdodcd, and a gay and })iquant style, 
the reflection of courtly conversation and polished manners, 
and borrowed from the Fnuj(ili, camu into fashion, and 
lasted till the Itovolution. Some examj)les of the same 
thing were given in th(3 tinui of Charles L by Sir 
J. Suckling and f)thcrs, but they were ec*li]>sod and over- 
laid by the prevalence and sph^ndotu* of the opposite 
examples. It was at its height, however, in the reign of 
the restored monarch, and in the witty and licentious 
writings of Wycherley, Congreve, Rochester, and Waller. 
Milton alone stood out as a i>artisan of the old Elizabethan 
school. Out of compliment, I su 2 )i>ose, to the Houses of 
Orange and Hanover, we sobered down, after the Revolu- 
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tion, into a strain of greater demureness, and into a Dutch 
and German fidelity of imitation of domestic manners and 
individual cliaiacter, as in the periodical essayists, and in 
the works of Fielding and Hogarth. Yet, if the two hist- 
named painters of maimers are not English, w'ho are so ? 
I cannot give uj) my partiality to them for the fag-end of 
a theory. They liavo this mark of geimine English 
intellect, that they constantly combine truth of external 
observation with strength of internal meaning. Tlic 
Dutch are patient observers of nature, but want charactcu' 
and feeling. The French, as far as wo have imitated 
tliem, aim only at the ideasing, and glance over the 
surfaces of words and things. Tlius has onr litei'ature 
descended (according to the foregoing scale) from the 
tone of the piil])it to that of the court or drawing-room, 
from the di*awing-room into the parlour, and from thence, 
if some critics say time, into the kitchen and ale-house. 
It may do even worse than that ! 

French literature has undergone great changes in like 
maimer, and was snppowul to be at its height in the time 
of Louis XIV. Wo sympathise less, however, with the 
pompous and set siieechcjs in the ti*agedics of liacine and 
Corneille, or in the serious comedies of Midicre, than wc 
do wdth the grotesque farces of the latter, with the ex- 
aggerated descriptions and humour of Ealiclais (whose 
wit was a madness, a di|^keimess), or with the accom- 
plished humanity, the easy style, and gentlemanly and 
scholardike ‘sense of Montaigne. But these we consider 
as in a great measure English, or as what the old French 
character inclined to, before it was corrupted by courts 
and academics of criticism. The exquisite graces of 
La Fontaine, the indifferent sarcastic tone of Voltaire and 
Le Sage, who make light <»f everything, and w^ho produce 
their greatest effects with the most imperceptible and 
rapicl touches, we give wholly to the constitutional genius 
of the French, and despair of imitating. Perliai)s in all 
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tliis wo proceed by guesjs-work at best. Nations (par- 
ticularly rival nations) arc bad judges of one anotber’s 
literature or physiognomy. The French certtiinly do not 
understand m : it is most probable we do not understand 
them. How slowly great works, great names make their 
way across the Channel ! M. Tracey*s Ideologic has 
not yet been heard of amongst us, and a Frenchman who 
asks if you have read it, almost subjects himself to the 
suspicion of being the author. Tlicyhave also their little 
sects and parties in literature, and though they do not 
nickname and vilify their rivals, as is done with us 
(thanks to the national politeness), yet if you^do not 
belong to the prevailing party, they very civilly supi^ress 
all mention of you, your name is not noticed in tlie 
journals, nor your work inquired for at the shops.^ 

Those who explain everything by final causes (that is, 
who deduce causes from effects) might avail themselves’ 
of their privilege on this occasion. There must bo some 
checks to the excessive increase of literature as of popula- 
tion, or we slionld bo overwhelmed by it ; and they are 
happily found in the envy, dulness, prejudices, and vanity 
of mankind. While wo think wo arc weighing the merits 
of an author, wo are indulging our own national pride, 
iudfdence, or ill-humour, by laughing at what we do not 
understand, or condemning what thwarts our inclinations. 
The French reduce all pliilosophy to a set of agreeable 
sensations : the Germans reduce the commonest things to 
an abstruse metaphysics. The one are a mystical, the 
other a supcirficial people. Both proceed by the severest 
logic; but the real guide to their conclusions is the 

^ In Paris, to ho popular, you must wear out, they say, twenty 
pair of’ jmmps and twenty pair of silk stockings in calls upon the 
different Ne\vspnp<r Edin»r8. In England, yon have only to give 
in your resignation at tlie Treasury, and you receive your passport 
to the John Bull Ptirnassus; othtwise yon are shut out and made a 
hye-word. Literary jt alousy and littleness is still the motive^ 
jK)litics the pretext, and blackguardifcm the mode. [1826.J 
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l)roportion of phlegm or mercury in their dispositions. 
When wo appeal to a man’s reason against his inclinations, 
wo speak a language without meaning, and whi(;h he will 
not understand. Different nations have favourite modes 
of feeling and of accounting for things to x>leasc thein- 
selves and fall in with their ordinary hahits ; and our 
different systems of philosoxdiy, literature, and art moot, 
contend, and repel one another on the eonfim s of opinion, 
because their elements will not amalgamate with our 
several humours, and all the while wo fancy we settle tlic^ 
question by an abstract exercise of reason, and by laying 
down some refined and exclusive standard of taste. There? 
is no great harm in this delusion, nor can there be much 
in seeing through it; for wo shall still go on j’ust as wo 
did before.’ 


Madame Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars, 

I LIKED iMadembIsello Mars exceedingly well, till I saw 
Madame Pasta whom I liked so irmc}i b(?t,t(.‘r. 41 )e reason 

is, the one is tlic i>erfeetion of French, the other of natural 
acting. Madame Pasta is Italian, and she miglit h(? 
English'— Mademoiselle Mars belongs emphatically to her 
country ; the scone of her ti iumj>ljs is Paris. 8lio jdays 
natm*ally too, but it is French nature. Let me cxi>hiin. 
She has, it is true, none of the vices of the French 
theatre, its extravagance, its flutter, its grimace, and 
affectation, but her merit in these resj»oct8 is as it W'ere 
negative, and she seems to put an artificial restraint upon 

* Bnomtparte got a romnjitteo of the French iDHtiliito to draw np 
a report of the Kanteaji PhiloHopJiy ; bo laiglit as well have ordcreil 
them to draw up a report of the goograp])y of the moon. It is 
difficult for an Eriglishmair to imderstand Kant ; for a Frenchman 
impossible. Tbe latter 1ms a certain routiini of phrases into which 
big ideas run habitually as into a mould, and you cannot got him 
Qui of them. 
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herself. There is still a pettiness, an attention to minutisa, 
an etiquette, a maiinorism about her aciting ; she does not 
give an cntii’o loose to her feelings, or trust to the unpre- 
meditated and habitual impulse of her sitiiatitm. She has 
greater elegance, pcrliai)s, and precision of style than 
Maduiiie l^ista, but not lialf her boldness or grace. In 
short, overytbiiig bIkj does is voluntary, instead of being 
spontaneous. It seems as if she might be acting from 
marginal directions to her j)art. W)huj not s]>eakiiig, she 
stands in general (piitc still. Wlnui she fij)eaks, sho 
extends first one hand and then the other, in a way that 
you can foresee every time she docs so, or iii^ which 
a machine might be ehiliorately ciaistructi d to develop 
different successive movements. When she enters, she 
advances in a straight line from the other end to the 
niidillo of the stage with the slight unvarying trip of her 
countrywomen, niul then stops sluud, as if undc'r the drill 
of a fugleman. When she speaks, she articulates with 
perfect chainiess and ])ropriety, hut it is the facility of a 
singer tixecutiiig a difficult pa'ssage. 'I hc case is that of 
habit, not of natur<!. Whatever she d<.»os is right in the 
intention, and she takes care not to carry it too far; but 
slie a.])])cars to say beforehand, “ This I will do, I must 
not do thatT Ibu* acting is an iniinitahle study or 
consummate rchtjarsal of the j»art as a preparatory per- 
formance : she hanlly yet appeals to have assumed the 
character ; somcdliing more is wanting, and that something 
you find in Madame Pasta. If Mademoiselle Mars has 
to smile, a slight and evanescent expression of pleasure 
passes across the surface of her face ; twinkles in her 
eyelids, dimples her cliin, compresses her lips, and plays * 
on each feature : when Madame I*asta smiles, a beam of 
joy seems to have struck upon her heart, and *to irradiate 
hqr countenance. Her whole facjo is bathed and melted 
in expression, instead of its glancing from particular 
points. When she speaks, it is in music. When she 
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moves, it is witliout thinking wliether she is graceful or 
not. When she weeps, it is a fountain of tears, not a few 
trickling drops that glitter and vanish the instant after. 
The French themselves adnjirc Madame Pasta^s acting, 
(who indeed can help it?) but they go away thinking how 
much one of her simple movements would l>e improved 
by their extravagant gesticulations, and that her noble, 
natural exj)ressif)n wouLl be the better for having twenty 
airs of mincing atFcctation added to it. In her Nina 
there is a listless vacancy, an awkward grace, a want of 
hienseance, that is like a child or a changeling, ami that no 
rrencl\ actress would venture iijxm for a moment, lest she 
should be suspcctc'd of a want of esprit or of bon mien. 
A French actress always jdays before the court; she is 
always in the presence of an audience, with whom slie 
first settles her personal pretensions by a significant hint 
or side-glancc, and tlien as much nature and simplicity as 
you j)leasc. Poor Madame Pasta tliinks no more of the; 
audience than Nina herself would, if she could be observed 
by stealth, or than the fawn that wounded comes to drink, 
or the flower that droops in the sun or w^ags its sweet 
head in the gale. She gives herself entirely up to tlte 
impression of the part, loses her pow’^er over herself, is led 
away by her feelings cither to an expression of stupor or 
of arthsss joy, borrows beauty from deformity, charms 
unconsciously, and is transfoi-med into the very being she 
represents. She docs not act the character — she is it, 
looks it, breathes it. She does not study for an effeci, 
but strives to })osscss herself of the feeling which sljould 
dictate what she is to do, and which gives birth to the 
' proper degree of grace, dignity, ease, or force. She 
makes no ]^>oint all the way through, but her whole stylo 
and mannev is in perfect keeping, as if she were really 
a love-sick, care-crazed maiden, occupied with one deep 
sorrow, and who had no other idea or interest in the 
world. This alone is true nature and true art. The i*est 
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is sophistical ; and French art is not free from the im- 
putation ; it never places an implicit faith in nature but 
always mixes up a certain portion of art, that is, of con- 
sciousness and affectation with it. I shall illustrate this 
subject from a passage in Shakes]>earc. 

Polijrenas. SI K'-J)! 

(A fair ouc are yon) well you fit our ages 
' With flowers of winter. 

Pcnb’ta. Sir, the year growing aucient, 

Not yet oil suniiaer's deatli, Uor on the birth 
Of trenibli?»g winter, the fair'st flow^ers o’ the season 
Are our oariiatioufi arid streak’d gillivors, 

Wldeli .some call nature’s hastards: of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s harreu, and I care not 
To get slij».s of them. 

Polix. Wherefore, gentle niaidi ii. 

Do you neglect thenr:* 

Perdff<(. 3’or 1 have In ard it said, 

There is an art which, in their piedness, shRre.s 
With great erciating nature. 

Pobx. Soy there be. 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

Ihit nature makes that mean ; s() o’er tliat art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an a>t 
I’liat nature mfikes. You ner, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler seyoii to the wihlest btuek. 

And make eoneeive a hark of baser kind 
I5y bud of nobler race ; this is an art 
Wliioh does iiieiid nature — cluingo it rather ; hut 
The art itself is nature. 

Perdlta. 8o it is. 

Polix. Tium make your garden rich in gillivors. 

And do not call them linstards. 

PerdUa. I’ll not put 

A dibble in Cartb, to sett)ne blip of them; 

No more flian, were I painted, I shonld wish 
Tliib youth to say, ’twere well ; and only therefore 
Desire to breed by me.* 

Madamo Pasta appears to be of Perdita’s mind in* 

[* Dyce’s Scwmcl Edition of Shakespeare, 1868, iii. 4C8~9 (the 
Tah^ iv. 3).] 
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respect to lior acting, aiul I applatid her roKolntion 
heartily. We English, are chargtKl unjustly with wishing 
to disparage the French : w(j. cannot help it ; tlioro is a 
natural antipathy betwt)en the two nations. Thus unahh? 
to deny their theatrical merit, we are said insidiously 
to have invented the appellation, French nature, to ex- 
plain away or throw a stigma on their most snet^ossth] 
exertions: 

Thoiijrli that t.li*‘ir {irl hr iialnrr. 

We thiow such ehunges nf vexatiojj (ui it, 

As it limy lose some (‘olour. 

The ^English arc a lieavy jttjoplo, and lito most like a 
stone of all others. Tlie Freneli are a lively pco}>le, and 
more like a feather. Tlioy arc easily moved and by slight 
causes, and each part of tJie impression has its separate 
eftoct : the English if they are moved at all (which is a 
work of time and difheiilty ), are move<l altogidlier, or in 
mass, and the impression, if it hikes root, strikes deep and 
spreads wide, involving a numhiu- of other imin'cssions in 
it. If a fragment of a rock wreindjcd from its 2>laco rolls 
slowly at first, gathers strciigtli and fury as it proceeds, 
tears uj) everything in its way, and thunders on the jdain 
below', there is some-thing noble anti imposing in tlie 
sight, for it is an imago of our own headlong passions and 
the increasing vehenKanio of our desires. But wo hate to 
SCO a feather launched into the air and driven hack on 
the hand that throw's it, shifting its course w’ith every 
puff of w'ind, and carried no farther by tlio strongest than 
by the sliglitcst, impulse. It is j)rovoking (is it not ?) to 
sec tbc strength, of the blow always defeated by the very 
insignificaneo and want of resistance in the object, and 
the imjmlse received never answering to the impulse 
gijen. It is the very same fluttering, fidgeting, tanta- 
inconsequential, ridiculous process that annoys us 
in the French character. There seems no natural corro- 
spondence between objects and feelings, between things 
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tiud' words* By yielding to every imimlse at once, 
notluug produces a powerful or permanent iinpressioir ; 
notliing produces an aggregate impression, for every part 
tells sepai-at(dy. Every idea turns olf to sormdliing else, 
(U* back upon itself ; tlicre is no i)rogress made, no blind 
impulse, no iiccuniulati(ui of imagination with circum- 
stances, no absorption of all other hiolings in one over- 
whelming one, tliat is, no k(^epiiig, no momentum^ no 
integrity, no totality, no infh xible sincerity of j>ur2>ose, 
and it is this I’esoliition of the sentiments into detached 
})oints and tirst imj>ressions, so that they do not take an 
entire*,, and involuntary Indd of them, but either t]^ey can 
thi‘o\v thorn otl froni theij* lightness, or esca])e from them 
by reason of tlicdr minuteiKiSS, tliat ue English coniidain 
of as French nature or a want of nature, for by nature is 
only meajit that the mind identifies itsedf witli something 
so as to he no longer master of itself, and the French 
mind iieyer idontilh3S its^.lf witK anytlnng, hut always has 
its own consciousness, its own afibetation, its own gratifi- 
cation, its omi sli 2 )p('ry inconstancy or ini])erti,nent pro- 
lixity interposed bcitwi'cn tJic objeett and the imiu’ession. 
It is this tlicutrical or artificial nature with which we 
caniiof and will not, synij)atliise, because it circiiinscribcs 
the truth of thing.s and tlu? cajjacities of the human mind 
within the petty round of vanity, in di tier once, and pliysical 
sensations, stunts the growtlj of imagination,^ efiaces the 
broad light of natiu-e, and reciuircs us to look at all things 
thi'ough the prism of their 2 >etulanco and solf-conccit. 
The French in a word le*.ive sinririty out of their nature 
(not moral hut imaginative sincerity), cut down the 
varieties tjf feeling to their own narrow and superficial 
standard, and having clijjpotl and adultcwatcd th(3 current 
coin of expression, wt)uld i>ass it off as sterling gold. We 
cannot make an cxcdiange with thc;m. They are affbeted, 
by things in a dilferent manner from ns, not in*a different 
degree ; and a mutual understanding is hopeless. We 
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Lave no dislike to foreigners as such : on the contrary, a 
rage for foreign artists and works of art is one of our 
foibles. But if we give up our national pride, it must 
be to our taste and understandings. Nay, we adopt the 
.manners and the fashions of the French, their dancing 
and their cooking, — not their music, not their painting, 
not their poetry, not their metaphysics, not their style of 
acting. If we are sensible of our own stupidity^ we 
cannot admire their vivacity ; if we ai*c sick of our own 
awkwardness, wo like it better than their grace ; wt^ 
cannot part with our grossncss for their refinement; if 
we would be glad to have our lumpish clay animated, it 
must be wdth true Promothcau heat, not with painted 
phosphorus ; they are not the Frankensteins that must 
perform this feat. Who among us in reading Schiller’s 
JRohhers for the first time ever asked if it was German or 
not ? Who in reading Klopstock’s 3lcss'iah did not object 
that it was German, not; because it was Gorman, but 
because it w^as heavy; that is, because the imagination 
and the heart do not act, like a machine, so as to be wound 
up or let down by tlio pulleys of the will '? Do not the 
French complain (and complain justly ) that a picture is 
English, when it is coarse and unfinished, and lesiyes out 
the details which arc one part of uature *? Do not the 
English remonstrate against this defect too, and endeavour 
.to cure it^? . But it may be said wo relish Schiller 
because he is barbarous, violent, and like Shakespeare. 
We have the Cartoons of llaphael then, and the Elgin 
Marbles ; and wc profess to admire and understand these 
too, and I think without any affectation. The reason is 
that there is no affectation in them. We like those noble 
outlines of the human face at Hamj)ton Courts; the 
sustained dignity of expression ; the broad ample foMs of 
the drapery ; the bold, massive limbs ; there is breath and 
motion in them, and wo would wullingly be so trans- 
formed and spiritualised ; but wc do not want to have our 
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heavy, stupid faces flittered away iuto a number of glitter- 
ing points or transfixed iuto a smooth petrifaction on 
French canvas. Our face.s, if wanting in expression, have 
a settled purpose in them ; are as solid as they are stupid ; 
and we are at least flesh and blood. We also like the 
sway of the limbs and negligent grandeur of the Elgin 
Marbles ; in spite of their huge weight and manly strength, 
they have the buoyancy of a w'ave of tlio sea, with ail the 
ease aiid softness of flesh : they fall into attitudes of them- 
selves ; but if they wore put iuto attitudes by the genius 
of Opera-dancing, wo should feel no disposition to imitate 
or envy them, any more than we do the Zopliyr aixl Flora 
graces of French statuary. \Vc prefer a single head of 
Chantry’s to a (jiiariy of French 6tMil2)tiire. The English 
are a modest peo})lo, except in com2>aring themsolv(;s with 
their next neighbours, and nothitig provokes tlieir pride 
in this case so much as th(< self-snfticieiicy of the latter.* 
When Madame Pasta walks in upon the stage, and looks 
about her with the same iiuconsciousuess or timid wonder 
as the young stag in the forest ,* wlicn she moves her limbs 
as carelessly as a tree its branches ;• when she unfolds one 
t)f her divine expressions of coimteiiaiicc, wliich reflect the 
inmost feelings of the soul, as the calm, deej) lake reflects 
the face of heaven ; do we not sufliciently admire licr, do 
we not wish her ours, and feel, with tlie same cast of 
thought and character, a want of glow, of grace, and ease 
in the expression of what we feel? We bow% like 
Guiderius and Arviragus in the cave when they saw 
Imogen, as to a thing 6 ui)erior. On the other htind, when 
Mademoiselle Mars comes on the stage, something in the 
manner of a fantoccini figui’c slid along on a wooden 
frame, and making dmectly for the point at which her 
ojOiciol operations commence — when her face is puckered 
into a hundred little expressions like tho wrinkles 
on the skip of a bowl of cream set in a window to 
cool, her eyes peering out with an ironical meaning, her 
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nose pointing it, and her lips confirming it with a dry 
pressure — we admire indeed, we arc delighted, we may 
envy, but wo do not sym]>athise or very well know what 
to make of it. We arc not electrified, as in the former 
instance, but animnl^rnn(fucfhed. ‘ Wc can manage pretty 
well with any (.>nc feeling or expression (like a clown that 
must be taught his letters one at a time) if it keeps on 
in the same even coiirsc, that expands and d(X)pens hy 
degrees, hut we are distracted and ])uzzl(i(l, or at best 
only amused with that sort of (jxprcs.sioit whicli is hardly 
itself for two luonicnts tog{*ther, that shifts from jxunt to 
point, that seems to have no jdaeo to r(*.st on, no impulse 
to urge it forward, and iniglit as well be tvv’cnty other 
Ihings at tlie samci tinu',— where t(nu*s eoine so <!asily they 
can hardly be real, where smiles are so playful they aj>pea!\ 
put on, where you cannot toll wluit you are to Ixdievo, for 
the parties themselves do not know wli(;thcr they are in 
jest or in earnest, whore the whole tone is ironical, con- 
ventional, and wlierc tbo dillcJX'nce between nature and 
art is nearly inipi i'c-t'ptihle. This is what vn* mean hy 
French nature, viz., Unit tlx^ fc'clings and ideas are s(> 
slight and discontinuous tliat tliey can he changed for 
others like a dross or vizor; or else, to make up for want 
of truth and hreadtli, are (airicaturod into a mask. 'This 
is the defect of their tragedy, and the defect and oxceUonce 
of their comedy; tlioouc is a pompons ahortifui, the other 
a fac-simih of life?, almost t<H> close to ho agreeable. A 
French comic actor might be sup]>osod to liavo left his 
shop for half an hour to show himself upon a stage — there 

* Even lu r fe.xidr in Vnkahi (wln'n sh(‘ first acquires the use of 
sight) is pointed lilo? an epiirrain, and /n// la like a tocliriieal 

Or motaydiysical distinct instead of boin^ a yxirc eflusion of ioif. 
Accordingly a FrcrK*, 1j pit-ciitw took up tlic plirasi^, iiLsisting tliat 
to exist was counuon to all thing.s, and asked wliat tlx; expression 
was in the origitial (i'erman, 'J’lns Ireatineiit of pusHion is fopieuf 
and extrtmoous, and seldom strikes at the scat of the disorder, the 
heart. 
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is no difference, wortli speaking of, between the man and 
the actor — whether on the stage or at home, life is equally 
full of gesticulation, equally voluble, and without mean- 
ing — as their tragic actors are solemn puppets, moved by 
rules, pulled by wires, 'and with their mouths stuffed with 
rant and bombast. Tliis is the harm that can be said of 
them : they themselves are doubtless best acquainted with 
the good, and are not too diffident to tell it. Though 
other people abuse them, they can still praise themselves ! 
1 once knew a French lady who said all manner of good 
things and forgot llicni the next moment ; who maintained 
an argument with great wit and eloquence, and 2 >^esently 
after changed sides, without knowing that she had dont* 
so ; who invciiited a story and believed it on the spot ; 
who wept herself and made you w(«q> with the force of her 
descriptions, and suddenly drying Ik't eyes, laughed at 
you for looking grave. Is not this like acting? Yet it 
was not affected in her, hut natural, involuntary, in- 
corrigible. The hurry and excitement of her natural 
spirits was like a species of intoxication, or she resembled 
a child in thoughtlessness and incoherence. She was a 
Frenchwoman. It was nature, but nature that had 
nothing to do wutli truth or consistency. 

In Olio of the Paris journals lately, there was a criticism 
on two pictures hy Girodet of Bunchamps aud Cathelineau, 
Veudean chiefs. The paper is well written, and points 
out the defects of the portraits very fairly and judiciously. 
These persons are there called “ Illustrious Vendeans.' ’ 
The dead dogs of 1812 are the illustrious Vendeans 
of 1824. Monsieur Chateaubriand will have it so, and 
the French are too polite a nation to contradict him. 
They split on this rock of complaisance, surrendering 
every principle to the fear of giving offence, as we do on 
the opposite one of party-spirit and rancorous hostility, 
sacrilicing tlie best of causes, and our best ffiends to 
the desire of giving offence, to the indulgence of our 

2 H 
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Bpleou, and of an ill-tonguc. We apply a degrading 
appellation, or bring an opprobrious cliargo against an 
individual ; and siicb is our tenaciousness of the painful 
and disagreeable, so fond are we of brooding over 
grievances, so incapable arc oiir imaginations of raising 
themselves above tlie .lowest ecniTility or tlio dirtiest 
abuse, tiiat should the person attacked (;ome out an angtd 
from the contest, the })r<‘judicc against him remains nearly 
the same as if the charge had been fully ])rovod. An 
unpleasant association has been created, and tliis is tot> 
delightful an exercise of tlie understanding with the 
Englis?i iniblic easily to be }>arted with. John Bull 
would as soon give up an estabi as a bugbear. Having 
been once gulled, they arc not soon xiwjuUal, They are 
too knowing for that. Nay, they resent the attorn pt to 
undeceive them as an nsjury. T1 k 5 Frencli ai>ply a 
brilliant ei)ithet tt) the most vulnerable (diaractors; and 
thus gloss over a life of treachery or iiifa'my. With them 
the immediate or last inijucysion is everything : wdth us, 
the first, if it is sufliciently strong and gloomy, never weai's 
out! The French critic observes that M. Girodet has 
given General Boncharnps, though in a situsitioii of great 
difficulty and danger, a calm and even smiling air, and 
that the jpi’trait of Cathelincaii, instead of a hero, looks 
only like an angry peasant. In fact, the lips in the first 
portrait arc made of marmalade, the complexion is cos- 
metic, and the smile ineffably engaging; while the eye 
of the peasant Cathelineau darts a beam of light, such 
as no eye, however illustrious, was ever illumined with. 
But so it is, the Senses, like a favourite lap-dog, are 
pampered and indulged at any cxjkuiscj : the Imagination, 
like a gaunt hound, is starved and driven away. Danger 
and death, and ferocious courage and stem fortitude, 
however the subject may exact them, are uncjourtly topics 
and kei>t out of sight : but smiling lips and glistoiiing 
eyes are pleasing objects, and tlioi’e you find them. The 
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sfi/le of j)ortmU requires it. It is of this varnish and 
p;littcr of scntim(3nt that wc complain (perhaps it is no 
business of ours) as what must for ever intercept the true 
fooling and genuine rendering of nature in French art, as 
what makes it spurious ahd counterfeit, and strips it of 
Hini])licity, forQo, mid grandeur. Wliiitevor pleases, what- 
ever strikes, holds out a tmnptation to the French artist 
too strfing to be resisted, and thcrij is too great a syni]>athy 
in the public mind with this view of the subject, to quarrel 
with or severely criticise wdiat is so congenial wdth its own 
feelings. A pn^mature and 8ii])erticial sensibility is the 
grave of French genius and of Frencli taste. Boy(«d tht) 
momentary impulse of a lively organisation, all the rest is 
m<3clianica] and pedantic ; tliey give yoiiruh?s and theories 
for truth and mitiircH the Unities for poetry, anil the dead 
boily for tin', living soul of art. They colour a Greek statue 
ill, and call it a picture : they paraphrase a Greek tragedy, 
and overload it with long-winded speeches, and think they 
have a national drama of their own. Any other people 
would ho asliamed of such pre}>osterous pretensions. In 
invention, they do not get beyond modtds ; in imitation, 
beyond details, llicir iiiicrosc() 2 )ic vision hinders them 
from siH'iiig nature. I obseiwed "two young students the 
other clay near tlie top of ^Montmartre, making oil skc;telies 
of a ruinous hovel in one corner of the road. Tmus lay 
bedow, glittering grey and gold (like a sj^ider's web) in 
the setting sun, which shot its slant rays U 2 )on their 
siiiiiiijg emnvas, and they were busy in giving the finishing 
touches. The little outhouse wais in itself jiicturcsquo 
enough : it was covered wutli moss, wliieli hung down in a 
sort of drooping form as the rain hud streamed down it, 
and the wadis wore loose and cnimbliug in pieces. Our 
artist had repaired everything : not a stone was out of its 
jdacc : no traces were left of the winter’s flaw in the 
XJondent moss. One w^ould think j;he bricklayer and 
gai‘deuer hud bepn regularly sot to work to do awiiy every- 
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thing like sentiment or keeping in the object before them. 
Oh, Paris! it was indeed on this thy weak side (thy 
inability to connect any two ideas into one) that thy 
l)»!arbtirous and ruthless foes entered in ! 

The French liiive a great tlislike to anything obscure. 
They cannot bear to suppose for a moment there should 
bo anything they do not understand : they are shockingly 
afraid of being mystified. Tleiice they have no idea either 
of mental or aerial i)erspoetive. J‘h"ery thing must be dis- 
tinctly made out and in the foreground ; for if it is not 
so clear that they can take it up bit by bit, it is wliolly 
lost upon them, and tlicy turn away as frf)in an imineaning 
blank. This is the cause of the stiff, unnatural look of 
their portraits. No allowance is made for the veil that 
shade as well as an oblique position casts over tlie different 
parts of the face ; ewery feature, and evciy part of every 
feature is given with the same flat effect, and it is owing to 
this perverse lidelity of detail, that that wliieli is literally 
true, is naturally false. The side of a face seen in 
perspective does not present so mmiy markings as the om? 
that moots your eye full : but if it is put into tlie m*c of 
French portrait, wrenched round by incorrigible affectation 
and conceit (that insist upon knowing all that is there, 
and set it down formally, tliough it is not to he seen), 
what can be tlie result, but that the portrait will look like 
a head stuck in a vice, will be flat, hard, and finished, will 
have the appearance of reality and at tlie same time look 
like paint ; in short, will be a French portrait ? That 
is, the artist, from a pettiness of view tind want of more 
enlarged and liberal notions of art, conics forward not to 
repi*esent nature, but like an impertinent commentator to 
explain what she has left in doubt, to insist on that wliioh 
she passes over or touches only slightly, to throw a critical 
light on what she casts into shade, and to 'pick out the 
details of what she blends into masses. I wonder tht^y 
the existence of the term clair-ohscur at all, but it is 
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a word ; and a word is a thing they can repeat and 
renieinbor. A French gentleman formerly asked mo what 
I thonght of ii landscape in their Exhihition. I said I 
thought it too clear. Ho made answer that he should 
have conceived that to be imj)Ossiblc. I replied, tluit 
what I meant was, tliat tlio parts of the several objects 
wort*- made out with too nearly C(pial distinctness all over 
the pictiire ; that the hsaves of 'tlie trees in shadow were as 
distinct as those in light, the brandies of the trees at a 
distance as ]daiu as of those near. Tlie perspective arose 
only from the diminution of objects, and there was no 
interposition of air. I said, one could not sec tlioi leaves 
of a tree a mile oil' but tliis, I added, appertained to a 
qm^fition in metaphysics. He shook his head, thinking 
tliat a young Englishman could know as little of abstruse 
philosophy as of line art, and no more was said. I owe to 
this gentleman (wliose name was IVIerrimee, and who I 
understand is still living,) a grateful sense of many 
friendly attentions and many useful suggestions, and I 
take this opportunity of acjknow] edging my obligations.' 

Borne one was observing of Madame Pasta’s acting, that 
its chief merit consisted iii its being natural, d’o which 
it was TcplitMl, “Not so, for that there was an ugly and .a 
handsome nature.” There is^aii old proverb, that “ Home 
is home, be it never s« homely and so it may be said 
of nature ; that whether ugly or handsome, it is nature 
still. Besides beauty, there is truth, which is always one 
j^rincipal tiling. It doubles the effect of beauty, which is 
mere affectation without it, and even reconciles us to 
deformity. Nature, the truth of nature in imitation, 
denotes a given object, a “ foregone conclusion ” in reality, 
to which the artist is to conform in his cop3\ In natui’e 
real objects exist, real causes act, which arc only supposed 
to act in art; and it is in the subordination of the 
uncertain and superficial combinations of fancy to the 
J See Memoir of W, H., 18G7 , 1 87, 89. — En. 
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more stable and powerful law of reality tliat tlio perfection 
of art consists. A painter may arrange fine colours on 
his palette; but if he merely does this» ho does nothing. 
It is accidental or arbitrary. The difficulty and the 
charm of the combination begins with tho truth of 
imitation, that is, with the resemblance to a given object 
in nature, or in other wwds, with the strength, coherence, 
and justness of our imi)resRions, which must bo verified by 
a reference to a known and determinate class of objo'ets as 
the tost. Art is so far the development or tho (joiiiinuni- 
cation of kiiowhidgo, but there can be no knowledge 
unless, it be of some given or standard object which exists 
independently of the representation and bonds tho will to 
an obedience to it. The strokes of tho pciunl are what 
the artist pleases, are mere idleness and ca]>rice without 
moaning, nnless tlioy point to nature. Then they are 
right or WTong, true or false, as they follow in her stops 
and copy her style. Art must anchor in natun^, or it is 
the sport of every breath of folly. Natural objects convoy 
given or intelligible ideas, which art eiijbodi(^s and re- 
prtisents, or it represents uotliing, is a mere chimera or 
bubble ; and, farther, natural objects or events ca>ise. 
certain feelings, in expressing which art manifosts its 
power, fMjd genius its prerogative. The caj^acity of ex- 
pressing these movements of i)arij|ion is in proportion to 
the j>owcr with which they arc felt; and this is the same 
as sympathy with the human mind }>laced in actual 
situations, and influenced by tho real causes that are 
supposed to act. Genius is the jx>w^or which equalises or 
identifies the imagination with the reality or with nature. 
Certain events happening to us naturally produce joy, 
others sorrow, and tliuso feelings, if excessive, lead to 
other consequences, such as stupor or ecstacy, and express 
themselves by certain signs in tlio countenance or voice or 
gestures ; and w’^e admire and applaud an actress accord- 
ingly, who gives these tones and gestures as they would 
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follow in tlie order of things, because we then know that 
her mind has boon affected in like inamicr, that she enters 
docjdy into the resources of nature^ and understands the 
riches of the human liofirt. For nothing else can impel 
and stir her up to the imitation of the truth. The way 
in wliich real causc\s act upon the feelings is not arbitrary, 
is not fanciful ; it is as true as it is powoi-fiil and unfore- 
seen ; the effects can only bo similar when the exciting 
causes have a correspondence with each other, and there 
is nothing like feeling hut feeding. The sense of joy can 
alone produce the smile of joy ; and in proportion to the 
sweetness, the unconsciousness, and the expansioj^ of the 
last, w'c may be sure is tlie fulness and sincerity of the 
heart froni which it proceeds. The elements of joy at 
least are there, in their integrity and j^crfection. The 
death or ahseiuu?. of a b(doved object is nothing as a word, 
as a mere passing thought, till it comes to lie dwelt upon, 
and wo begin to feel the revulsion, the long dreary separa- 
tion, the stuiniiiig sense of the blow to our happiness, as 
wo should in reality. The power <if giving this sad and 
bcwild(;riiig effect of sorrow on the stage is derived from 
the force of sympathy w-ith wdjat w'e should feel in reality. 
That is, a great histrionic genius is one tliat approximates 
the effects of words, or (ff supposed situations on the mind, 
most nearly to tlio diicp and vivitl effect of real and 
inevitable ones. Joy lu'oduccs tears : the violence of 
passion turiKs to ohildisb weakness ; but this could not be 
foreseen by stinly, nor taught by rules, nor mimicked by 
observation. Natural acting is therefore fine, becauso it 
implies and calls forth the most varied and strongest 
feelings that the supposed chai’actors and circumstances 
can possibly give birth to : it reaches the height of the 
subject. The conceiving or entering into a part in this 
sense is everything : the acting follows easily and of 
course. But art without nature is a nickntune, a word 
without meaning, a conclusion without any premises to go 
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upon. The beauty of Madame Pasta’s acting in Nina 
proceeds upon this principle. It is not what she docs at 
any particular junctuie, but she seems to be the character, 
and to be incapable of divesting herself of it. This is 
true acjting: anything else is playing tricks, may be 
clever and ingenious, is French 0])cra-dancing, recitation, 
heroics or liysterics — but it is not true nature or true art. 


Sir Walter Scoff, Eaciiie, and Shakespeare, 

The argument at the end of tlic last Essay may 2 >ossibly 
servo to throw some light on the often agitated and trite 
question, Whether \vc receive moi’e pleasure from an 
Opera or a Tragedy, from the words or the pantomime of 
a fine dramatic representation ? A musician 1 can e(»ncoive 
to declare, sincerely and conscientiously, in favour of the 
Opera over the theatre, for he bus made it his chief or 
exclusive study. But I have heard some literary persons 
do the same ; and in them it aj)pcars to nuj to bci more the 
affectation of candour, than candour itself. The still 
small voigo is wanting ” in this preftTcnce ; for however 
lulling or overpowering the effect of music may bo at the 
time, we return to nature at last ; it is tliei'c we find 
solidity and repose, and it is from tliis that the under- 
standing ought to give its casting vote. Indeed there is a 
sense of rt)luctanee and a sort of critical remorse in the 
opposite course as in giving up an old prejudice or a friend 
to whom we are under considerable obligations ; but tliis 
very feeling of the conquest or sacrifice of a prejudice is a 
tacit proof that wo are wrong ; for it arises only out of the 
strong interest excited in the course of time, and involved 
in the nature and principle of the drama. 

Words are the signs which .point out and define the 
objects of the highest import to the human mind ; and 
speech is the habitual, and as it were most intimate mode 
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of expressing those signs, the one with which our practical 
find serious associationfi arc most in unison. To give a 
dolil)erate verdict on the other side of the question seems, 
therefore, oifoniinato and unjust. A rose is delightful to 
the smell, a pine-apple to the taste. Tlie nose and the 
palate, if their opinion wore ashed, miglit very fairly give 
it in favour of these against any rival sentiment; hut the 
head and the heart cannot he expected to, become ac- 
complictiS against tlicmselves. We cannot jiay a worse 
compliment to any phiasuro or jjursiiit tlian to suircndcT 
the pr(;tensioiis c»f some other to it. Everything stands 
host on its own foundation. A sound expressc 8 ,^or the 
most part, nothing but itself ; a word expresses a million 
of sounds. The thoiiglit or im2)rossion of the moment is 
one thing, and it may be more or loss delightful ; but 
beyond this, it may relatti to tlie fate or events of a whole 
life, and it is this moral and intellectual perspective that 
words convey in its full signilication and extent, and that 
gives a proj)ortionablo siiperiointy in weight, in compass, 
and dignity to the clcnimciations of tlie tragic Muse. The 
language of the imd<'rstauding is necessary to a rational 
being. Man is dumb and 2)rone to the earth mtliout it. 
It is that which (q)ons tlic vista of our j)ast or future years. 
Otherwise a cloud is upon it, like the mist of the morning, 
like a veil of roses, an exhalation of sweet sounds, or rich 
distilled perfumes : no matter what — it is the nerve or organ 
that is chiefly touched, the sense that is wrapjfed in ecstacy or 
waked to madness; the man remains unmoved, torpid, and 
listless, blind to causes and consequences, which ho can 
never remain satisfied without Imowiug, but seems shut up 
in a ‘cell of ignorance., bafiied and confounded. Sounds 
without meaning are like a glare of light without objects ; 
or, an Opera is to a Tragedy wbat a trans2)arency is to 
a picture. ‘ Wo are doliglited because we are dazzled* 
But words are a key to the aftbetious. They not only 
excite feelings, but they point to the why and wherefore. 
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Causes marcli before tbcm, and consequences follow after 
them. They are links in the chain of , the universe, and 
the grappling-irons that bind us to it. They open the 
gates of Paradise, and reveal the abyss of human woe. 

Four wintiTH nnd four wanton springs 

Dio ill a word ; bucIi is the breath of kins^«. 

But in this respect all men who have the uses of speech 
arc kings. It is words that i‘oustitnt(5 all but the present 
inoinent, but tlio present object. They may not and they 
do not give the wliole of any train of impression which 
they sngg(^st ;*bnt they alone answer in any degree to tlio 
truth f»f things, unfold the dark labyrinth of. fate, or 
unravel the web of the liumau heart; for they alone 
describe things in the order and relation in which they 
happen in huinau life. Men do not dance or sing tlirough 
life ; or an Opera or a ballet would “ come homo to the 
bosoms and businesses of men,” in the same manner that 
a Tragedy or Ooinody does. As it is, they do not piece 
on to our ordinary existence, nor go to enrich our habitual 
reflections. Wo wake from them as from a drunken 
dream, or a last night s debauch ; and tliiiik of them no 
more, till the actual inq^i’ossion is repeated. On the other 
hand, pantomime action (as an exclusive and now species 
of the drama) is like ti-agedy <d>truncatcd and thrown on 
the ground, gasping for utterance and struggling for 
breath. It is a display of the ^lowers of art, I should 
think mure wonderful than satisfactory. There is a 
stifling sensation about it. It dues not throw off the 
2 )orilous stuff that weighs u]>ou the heart,” but must rathei;^ 
aggravate and tighten the pressure. 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak, 

Whispers the o’er-fraught lit-art, and bids it break. 

This is perhaps the cause of our backwardness to admit a 
comparison between Mrs. Siddous and Palarini, between 
Shakespeare and Vigano. Poetry and words speak a 
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laTigiiago proper to humanity; every other is compara- 
tively foreign to it. The distinction here laid down is 
important, and should bo kcj)t sacred. Even in speaking 
a foreign language, words lose half their meaning, and 
arc 110 longer an echo to the sense ; virtue becomes a cant 
ttirin, vice sounds like an agreeable novelty, and ceases to 
shock. How much more miLst this effect happen, if wo 
lay aside spct'ch (our distinguishing faculty) altogether, or 
try to gabble most bi-iitishly,” measure good and evil by 
the st(^ps of a dance, and liroathc our souls away in dying 
swan-like syinjilionicis ! But it may bo asked. How does 
all this affect my favourite art of ]>ainting ? I lea^^ some- 
body else to answer that (piestion. It will bo a good exercise 
for their ingenuity, if not for their ingenuousness. 

I jiroceed to tJio more immediate object of this Essay, 
which was to distiFiguish between the talents of Sir Walter 
Scott, Baciuo, and Shakespeare. The suhjec'f occurred to 
mo fi‘om some conversation with a French lady, who en- 
tertains a project of introdueing Shakespeare in Franco. 
As I demurred to tlu^ probability of this alteration in tho 
national taste, she emhiavoiired to overcome my despon- 
diMicy by several lively arguments, and among other 
tilings, urg(al tln^ instantaneous and universal success of 
the (Scotch Novels among all ivinks and conditions of the 
French jicoide. As Shakosi>earo had been performing 
quarantine among them for a century and a half to no 
juirpose, I thought this circumstance rather proved the 
ditforcncc in tlio genius of tho two writers tlian a change 
ill the taste of the nation. Madame B. stoutly maintained 
^thc contrary opinion : and when an Englishman argues 
with a Frenchwoman, he has very considerable odd^ 
against him. Tho only advantage you have in this case 
is that you can plead iiiahibty to express yourself pro- 
perly, and may be supposed to bavc a meaning where you 
Lave none. An eager manner will supply the place of 
distinct ideas, and you have only not to surrendet iu 
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form, to appear to como off with flying coloiire. Tho 
not being able to make others understand me, liowever, 
prevents me from understanding, myself, and I was by no 
means satisfied with the reasons 1 alleged in. the present 
instance. I tried to mend them the next day, and 
following is the result. — It was supposed at one time tliat 
the genius of the Author of Warericy was coiifinc<l to 
Scotland ; that his Novels and Tales were a bundle of 
national prejudices and local traditions, and that liis 
sui)eriority would desert him the instant ])e attemiihd to 
cross the Border. lie made tho attempt, however, and 
contrary to these unfavourable prognostics, succecided. 
Ivanhoe, if not equal to the very best of the S(t(>tch Novels, 
is very nearly so ; and the scenery and manners are truly 
English. In Queniin Durivauh again, ho made a descent 
upon Franco, and gained new laurels, instead of losing his 
former ones. This seemed to bespeak a versatility of 
talent and a plastic power, which in tho first instance had 
been called in question. A Scotch mist had h6en sus- 
pected to hang its mystery over the jaigc ; his imagination 
was borne up on Highland superstitions and obsolete 
traditions, “sailing •with sujuenie dominion” through the 
murky regions of ignorance and barbarisiri ; and if ever 
at a loss, his invention w^as ek(;d out and (jot a cast by 
means of ancient documents and the rccoi'ds of criminal 
jurisprudence or fanatic rage. The Black Dimrf a 
paraphrase of tlie current anecdotes of David Ritchie, 
without any additional point or interest, and the story of 
Effie Deans had slept for a century in the law reports and 
depositions relative to the Heart of 3Iid-Lvt1iian, To be 
'sure, nothing could be finer or truer to nature ; for the 
human heart, whenever or how^cver it is wakened, dias a 
stirring power in it, and as to the truth of nature, nothing 
can be more like nature than facts, if you know whete to 
find them. But as to sheer invention, there appeared to 
be Jfcbout as much as there is in the getting up tho melo- 
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<lramatic representation of tlie Maid and the Magpie from 
tlie Causes Celebrm. The invention is much greater and 
tlio cfiect is not less in Mrs. Inclibald’s Nature ajid Art, 
where there is nothing that can have been given in 
evidence but the Trial-Scene near the end, and even that 
is not a legal anecdote, but a 2 )ure dramatic fiction. 
Deforc 1 j>rocoed, I may as well dwell (>n this j)oint a 
little. The heroine of the story, the once innocent and 
beautiful Hannah, is brought by a series of misfortunes 
and crinios (tlu^ efieei of a iiiisplaccMl attachment) to be 
trie<l for her life at tlie Old ilailciv, and as Iku* Judge, li^^r 
former lover and seducer, is uliout to ]>ronomice sentence 
U]>oii her, she- calls out in agony - Oh ! not from you f ’ 
and as the Hon. Mr. Norwynne jiroceed.s to finish his 
Hohuun address, falls in a swoon, and is taken senseless 
from the bar. 1 know nothing in the worhl so afibeting 
as this. Now if Mrs. Jnchbald had merely found this 
stojy in the Neirgafe Oale.mlar, and transjiluntcd it into a 
novel, I (conceive that her merit in jiohit of genius (nut 
to say feeling) would be biss than if having all the other 
circumstances given, and the appaiatus rt^aly, and this 
exclamation alone left blank, slie Lad filled it up from her 
own heart, that is, from an iiit(;nso conceiitiou of the situ- 
ation of the partievS, so that from the harrowing recollec- 
tions passing through the mind of the j>oor girl so circum- 
stanced, this uncontrollable gush of feeling would hurst 
from her lips. Just such I ap 2 )rehcnd, generally speaking, 
is the amolmt of the dilTm-once between the genius of 
Shakespeare and that of Sir Walter Scott. It is the 
difibrence between originality and tbe want of it, between 
writing and transcribing. Almost all the finest scenei^ 
and touches, the groat master-strokes in Shakesj>eare, 
are such as must have belonged to the class of invention, 
whore the secret lay between him and his own heart, and 
the i)ower exerted is in adding to the given materials 
and working something out of them : in the Author 
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of Waverley, not all, but tbe principal and charac- 
teristic beauties ai'c such as may and do belong to the 
class of compilation, that is, consist in bringijig the 
materials together and leaving thorn to produce tlieir own 
effect. Sir Walter Scott is much such a w'riter as the 
Duke of Wellington is a Genersil (1 am inofaniiig a 
number of gi eat names in this article by uncjcjual com- 
parisons). The one gets a hundn'd thousand men together, 
and wis(dy leaves it to them to fight out the battle, for if 
he meddled with it, lie might spoil sport : the other gets 
an innumerahlo quantity of facts togetlier, and lets them 
tell th(iir own story, as best tlu'V may. Tiie facts arc 
stubborn in the last instamto as tlui men aronii the first, 
and in neither ease is the hrnth npoilLd by the cook. This 
abstinence from interfering with their resources, h)st they 
should defeat their ov\m suce<jss, shows great modesty and 
self-knowledge in the conq)iler of romances and the 
loader of armies, hut little boldness or inventiveness of 
genius. We begin to measure Sbakesjjeare’R lujight from 
the superstructure of passion and fainty he has raised out 
of his subject and story, on which too msts the triumphal 
arch of his fame : if w’c were? to take away tlui subject and 
story, the ])ortrait and history from the Sc<.>tcli Novels, iio 
great deal would be left woi th talking about. 

No one admires or delights in the Set deli Novels more 
than J do ; but at tlic same time whcjfi I liear it asserted 
that bis mind is of the same class w ith Shakesj)care’s, <.U' 
that he imitates nature in the same way, 1 confess I cannot 
assent to it. No two things a])p<.!ar to me more difterent. 
Sir Walter is an imitator of liaturo and nothing more ; but 
1 think Bliakospearc is infinitely more than this. The 
creative principle is evcrywliorc restless and redinidanrt in 
Shakespeare, both as it relates to the invention of feeling 
and imagery ; in the Author of Wm?erhy it lies for the 
most part dormant, blnggish, and unused. Sir Walter’s 
min€ is full of information, but the “ o' er-iiiformlng power 
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is not there. Shakespeare’s spirit, like fire, shines through 
him : Sir Walter s, like a stream, reflects surrounding 
objects. It is true, ho has shifted the scene from Scotland 
into England and France, and the manners and cbaraclei*s 
are strikingly English and French ; but this does not 
pi-ovo that they are not local, and tliat they arc not 
borrowed, as well as the scent;ry and costume, from com- 
paratively obvious and mechanical sources. Nobody from 
reading S}iakes}>eare would know (.except from the Dramatis 
Barsomv) tliat Lear was an English king. He is mcrtdy a 
king and a father. The grcnind is common : but wliat a 
well of tears has he dug out of it! The tradition is 
nothing, or a foolish one. There arc no data in history to 
go upon ; no advantage is taken of costume, no acquaint- 
ance with gciigraphyor architecture or dialect is necessary : 
but there is an old tradition, human nature — an (dd temple, 
the human mind - and Sliakespeare xvalks into it and looks 
about him witli a hirdly eye, and seizes on the sacred 
fi]>oils as liis own. Tlu; story is a thousand or two years 
old, and yet tlie tragedy has no smack of antiquarianism 
in it, I should like very well to see Sir Walter give us a 
tragedy of tliis kind, a liugc “ glo])ost5 ” of sorrow swinging 
round in mi<l-air, iiidejieijdont pf time, place, and circum- 
stance, sustained by its own w'oight and motion, and not 
prop].)ed up hy the levers of custom, or patched up with 
quaint, old fashioned dresses, or set off by grotesque back- 
grounds or rusty armour, but in wdiicli the mere parapher- 
ualia and acccssoJ'ies were left out of tbc question, and 
uotliing but the soul of passion and the pith of imagina- 
tion was to be found, “ A Dukedom to a beggarly dem’er,” 
he would make nothing of it. Docs this prove be has 
done nothing, or that he luis not done the greatest things ? 
No, hut that he is not like Sliakespoare. For instance, 
when Lear says, “ The little dogs and all, Tray, Blanche, 
and Sweetheart, see they bark at a no I” there is no old 
Chronicle of tho lino of Brute, no hlack-letter broad-^de, 
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tattered ballad, no vague rumour, in wbicli this excla- 
mation is registered ; there is nothing romantic, quaint, 
mysterious in the objexjts introduced : the illustration is 
boibrowed from the commonest and most casual images m 
nature, and yot it is this very circumstance that lends irs 
extreme force to the expression of his grief by showing 
that even the lowest things in creation and the last you 
would think of had in his imagination turned against him. 
All nature was, as he supposed, in a cons]>ii’acy against 
him, and the most trivial and insignilicant creatures con- 
cerned in it were the most striking proofs of its malignity 
and extent. It is tlie depth of passion, however, or of the 
poet’s sympathy witli it, that distinguishes this character 
of torturing familiarity in them, invests them with cor- 
responding importance, and suggests them by the force of 
contrast. It is pot that certain images arc surcharged 
with a proscrii^tivo influence over the imagination from 
known and existing projudicajH, so that to approach or oven 
mention them is sure to excite a 2)leasing awe and horror 
in the mind (the effect in this case is mostly mechanical) 
— the whole snhlimity of the passage is from tlie weight 
of passion thrown into it, and this is the poet’s own doing. 
This is not trick, but genius. Meg Merrilios on her 
death-bed says, “Lay my liead to the East!” Nothing 
can be finer or more thrilling than this in its way; but 
the author Las little to do with it. It is an Oriental 
superstition ; it is a ja’ovcrbial expression ; it is part of 
the gibberish (suhlimt? though it be) of her gipsy clan I — 
“ Nothing but his unkind daughters could have brought 
him to this pass.” This is not a cant phrase, nor the 
fragment of an old higciid, nor a mysterious spell, nor 
the butt-end of a wizard’s denunciation. It is the mere 
natural ebullition of passion, urged nearly to madness, 
and that will admit no other cause of dire misfoi*tunc but 
its own, which swallows up all other griefs. The force 
of despair hurries the imagination over the boundary of 
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fact aud common sense, and renders the transition sublime; 
but thei'e is no precedent or authority for it, except in the 
general nature of the human mind. I think, but am not 
sure that Sir Walter Scott has imitated this turn of 
reflection, by making Madge Wildfire ascribe Jeanie 
Beans’s uneasiness to the loss of her baby, which had un- 
settled her own brain. Again, Lear calls on the Heavens 
to take his part, for “ they arc old like him.” Hero there 
is notliing to prop up the image but the strength of 
passion, confounding the infirmity of age with the stability 
of tlie firmament, and eqimlling the complainant, through 
the sense of sufFering and wTong, with the Majestjj of the 
Highest. This finding out a parallel between the most 
unlike objects, because the individual would wish to find 
one to support the sense of his own misery and helpless- 
ness, is truly Shakespearian ; it is an instinctive law of our 
nature, and the genuincj inspiration of the Muse, llacine 
(but lot me not anticii)ate) would make him pour out 
tliree hundred verses of lamentation for his loss of king- 
dom, his feebleness, and his old age, coming to the same 
conclusion at the end of every third couplet, instead of 
making him grasj) at once at the IJeavcns for suppoii:. 
The witches in Macbeth are traditional, preternatural 
personages ; and there Sir Walter would have left them 
after making what use of them he pleased as a sort of 
Gothic machinery. Shakesj)eare makes something more of 
them, and adds to the mystery by explaining it. 

The earth hath Imbhlcs as the water has, 

And these are of them. 

We have their physiognomy too — 

you seem to undersfand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. 

And the mode of their disappearance is thus described — 

Ban. whither are they vanished f . 

Mach. Into the air 


2 
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Wliat an i<ioa is licre conveyed of silenco vacancy ! 
The geese of Micldestane Muir (the country-woman and 
her flock of geese turned into stone) in the Blavk Bixarf, 
are a fine and petrifying metamorphosis; but it is tlie 
tradition of the couiitiy and no more, Sii* Walter has 
told us nothing farther of it than the first clown whom we 
might ask concerning it. I do nt>t blame him for that, 
though I cannot give him credit for what he lias not done. 
The i>octry of tlie novel is a fixture of the spot. Meg 
Merrilies I also allow, witli all possible good-will, to be a 
most romantic and astounding personage ; yet she is a 
little nxilo-dramatio. Iler exits and entrances arc panto- 
mimic, and her long ihkI cloak, her elf-locks, the rock on 
which she stands, and the wlute cloud behind lier, arc or 
might be made the pro])crty of a theatre. Shakespeare’s 
witches are nearly exploded on the stage. Their broom- 
sticks are left; their meta])liyHJcs are gone, buried five 
editions deep in Captain Medwiu’s Convermtloufi ! The 
passion in Othello is made out of nothing but its(df ; there 
,is no external iDaclunery to helj) it on; its highest 
intermediat(j ageift is an old-fashioned 2)ockot-handkerchief, 
Yet ‘‘ there’s, magic in tlic web” of thoughts and feelings, 
done after the c<jmmoucst ])attorii of human life. The 
power (lisi)layod in it is that of intense passion and 
I)owerful intclloct, wielding every-day events, and impart- 
ing its force to them, not swayed or carried along by 
them as in a go-cart. The sidendour is that of genius 
darting out its forked flame on whatever comes in its way, 
and kindling and melting it in the furnace of aflection, 
whether it be flax or iron, llie colouring, the form, the 
motion, the comlfliuition of objects depend on the pre- 
disposition of the mind, moulding natui'o to its own 
purposes ; in Sir Walter the mind is as wax to circum- 
stances, and owns no other impress. Shakespeare is a 
hall-worker with nature. Sir Walter is like a man who 
halJ got a romantic spinning-jenny, which he has only to 
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set a going, and it does Ms work for him much better and 
faster than he can do it for himself. He lays an embargo on 
‘‘ all appliances and means to boot,” on history, ti-adition, 
local scenery, costume and manners, and makes his 
characters chiefly up of thcsol ShakespoarO seizes only on 
the ruling passion, and miraculously evolves all the rest 
from it. The eagerness of desire suggests every possible 
event that can irritate or thwart it, foresees all obstacles, 
catches at every trifle, clothes itself with imagination, 
and tantalises itself with hope ; “ sees Helen’s beauty 
in a brow of Egypt,” starts at a phantom, and makes 
the universe tributary to it, and the ])lay thing of its 
fauc3\ There is none of this overwt^ening importunity 
of tlie imagination in the Author of Waverley^ he 
does liis work well, but in another- guess manner. His 
imagination is a matter-of-fact imagination. To return 
to Othello, Take the celebrated dialogue- in the third 
act. “ ’Tis common.” There is nothing but the writhings 
and oontortioiiK of the heart, probed by affliction’s point, 
as the flesh shrinks under the surgeon’s knife. All its 
starts and flaws are but the conflicts and misgivings of 
hope and fear, in tho mosk ordinary hut trying (urcum- 
staiices. The Not a jot, not a jot,” has nothing to do 
with any old legend or ])rophecy. It is only the last poor 
effort of .human hope, taking refuge on the lips. When 
after being inffseted with jealousy by lago, he retires 
apparently comforted and resigned, and then without any- 
thing having happened in the interim, returns stung to 
madness, crowned witlihis wrongs, and raging for revenge, 
the effect is like that of poison inflaming the blood, or like 
fire inclosod in a furnace. The sole principle of invention 
is the sympathy with tho natural revulsion of the human 
mind, and its involuntary tnmsition from false security to 
uncontrollable fury. ^^The springs of nnmtal passion {«*o 
fretted and wrought to madness, and produce this explosion 
in tho poet’s breast. So when Othello swears “ By^on 
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marhle hcjavon,” tlic epithet is siiggeste<i by the hardnoKf? 
of his heart from the sense of injury : the texture of the 
outward object is boiTt>wed from that of the thoughts : and 
that noble simile, “ Like the Proprmtic/" &c., seems only 
an echo of liie sounding tide of passion, and to roll from 
the same source, the heart. The dialogue between Ilulxn t 
and Arthur, iiiid that betwe(‘n Brutus and Oassius arc 
among the finest illustrations of the same principle, which 
indeed is everywhere predominant (porha])s to a fault) in 
Shakespeare. Ilis genius is like tlicNilo overflowing and 
ciu'iehing its baidcs ; that of Sir Walter is like a mountain- 
stream ^’ondorod intcu’ehting by tbe ))ictureS'|uene8H of the 
surrounding scenery. Shakchpeare produces bis most 
striking drainutic ('fleets out of the workings of the linest 
and most intense^ passions; Sir Walter jilaces his dramatis 
per Honor in romantic situations, and subjects tlieiu to 
extraordinary occurrences, and narratc's the robulls. The 
one gives us wdiat wo see and lu'ar ; the other what w'e are. 
Hamlet is not a ])erson whose' nativity is cast, or whose 
death is fort'told hy porhmts : ho weaves the w(‘b of liis 
destiny out of his own thoughts, and a very (juaint and 
singular one it is. Wo have, 1 think, a strongcT fellow- 
feeling wdth him than wo have with IkTtram or Waverloy. 
All men feel and think, more or less: hut, wo are not all 
foundlings, Jacobites, or aRtrolog(‘rs. Wo might have been 
overturned with these gentlemen in a stage-coach : wo seem 
to have boesu schoolfellow's with Hamlet at Wittenberg. 

1 will not press this argument farther, lest I should 
make it tedious, and run into questions I have no intention 
to meddle with. All I mean to insist upon is, that 
Sir Walter’s forte is in the richness and variety of his 
materials, and Shakespeare’s in the working them up. 
Sir Wqlter is distinguished hy the most amazing retontivc- 
nees of memory, and vividness \)f conception of what 
would happen, be seen, and felt by everybody in given 
cireumstanoes ; as Shakespeai ‘0 is by inventiveness of 
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f^enius, by a faculty of tracing and unfolding the most 
hidden yet powerful springs of action, scarce recognised 
by ourselves, and by an eu«lless and felicitous range of 
poetical illustration, added to a wide scope of reading and 
of knowledge. One proof of tlic justice of these remarks 
is, that whenever Sir Walter comes to a truly dramatic 
situation, he declines it or fails. Thus in the Black Dwarf, 
all that relates to tlie traditions respecting this mysterious 
personage, to the superstitious stories founded on it, is. 
admirably done and to the life, with all the spirit and 
freedom of originality : but when ho comes to the last 
scene for whicJi all the rest is a preparation, and ^fhich is 
full of the highest interest and passion, nothing is done ; 
instead of an address from Sir Edward Mauley, recounting 
the miseries of liis whole life, and witliering up his guilty 
rival with the recital, the Dwarf enters with a strange 
rustling noise, the opposite doors fly open, and the 
affrighted spectators rush out like the figures in a panto- 
mime. This is not di'amatic, Imt intdo-dramatic. There 
is a ])alpablo disappointment and falling-off where the 
interest hud been worked up to the highest pitch of 
expectation. The gratifying of this apjialling curiosity 
aud interest was all that was not done to Sir Walter’s 
hand ; and this he has failed to do. All that was known 
about tlie Black Dwarf, his figure, his desolate habitation, 
his unaccountable way of life, his wongs, his bitter 
execi’ations against intruders on his privacy, the floating 
and exaggerated accounts of him, all these are given with a 
masterly and faithful hand, this is matter of description 
and narrative : l)ut when the true imaginative aud dramatic 
part comes, when the subject of this disastrous tale is to 
pour out the accumulated and agonising effects of all this 
series of wretchedness and torture upon his own mind, that 
is, when the pei^son is to speak from himself and to stun 
us with the recoil of passion upon external agents or 
circumstances that have caused it, we find that it is •Sir 
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Walter Scott and not Shakespeare that is his counsel-keeper, 
that the author is a novelist and not a poet. All that is 
gossiped in the neighbourhood, all that is handed down 
in print, all of which a drawing or an etching might* be 
procured, is gathered together and communicated to the 
public : what the licart whispers to itself in secret, what 
the imagination tells in thunder, this alone is wanting, and 
this is the great thing required to make good the com- 
^parison in question. Sir Walter lias not, then, in}itated 
Shakespeare, but he has given us nature, such as ho found 
and cf»uld best describe it ; and be rcseinblo.s him only in 
this, tbfit he thinks of bis characters Jind never of biniself, 
aiid pours out bis works with such unconseious ease and 
prodigality of resources that be thinks itiitliing of them, 
and is even greater than bis own faiiic. 

The genius of Shakos])t;aro is dramatic, that of Scott 
narrative or descriptive, that of Ihicine is didactic, lie 
gives, as I conceive, the commonjylaces of tluj lumian heart 
better than any one, but nothing or very little more, lie 
enlarges on a set of obvious sentiments and wcdl-known 
topics with considerable elegance of language and copious- 
ness of declamation, hut there is scarcely one struke of 
original genius, nor nnytliing like iinagination in his 
writings, lie strings together a nuinbor of moral reflec- 
tions, and instead of reciting them liimsolf, puts them into 
the mOuths of his dramafis personify who talk well about 
their own situations and the general relations of human 
life. Instead of laying bare the heart of the sufferer with 
all its bleeding wounds and palpitating fibres, ho puts into 
his hand a commonplace book, and be reads ns a lecture 
from this. This is not the essence of the drama, whoso 
object and privilege it is to give us the extreme and subtle 
workings of the liuman mind in individual circumstances, 
to make us sympathise with the sufferer, or feel as we 
should feel in his circumstances, not to toll the indifferent 
spectator what the indifferent spectator could jupt as well 
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tell him. Tragedy is human nature tried in the crucible 
of affliction, not exhibited in the vague theorems of specu- 
lation. The jjoct s pen that paints all this in words of 
fire and images of gold is totally wanting in Eacinc. He 
gives neither external images nor the intenuil and secret 
Av<n’kiiigs of the human breast. Sir Walter Scott gives the 
external imagery or machinery of passion ; ShakcsjUiarc 
the soul ; and Eacinc the moral or argument of it. The 
French object to 8hakcsi)earc for liis brcaeli f)f tho Unities, 
and hold up liatjinc as a model of classical propriety, ^dio 
maki!S a Greek lioro address a Grcician heroine as Madame. 
Yet this is not harhai-ous — Why V Ikicausc it is^Freiich. 
and l.»ecanse notliing that is French can be barbarous in 
tlic eyes of this frivolous and ])edantic nation, who would 
prefer a peruke of the age of Louis XIY. to a simple 
Greek head -dress ! 


On De][dh and Siipe7*Jieh(Ufi/. 

I WTsn to makc^ tliis Essay a sort of study of the meaning 
of sevenil worsts, wliich Lave at difibrent times a good 
deal puzzled mo. Among these arc the words, wicked^ 
false and trne^ as applied to feeling ; and lastly, dejpth and 
shalloivtnm.' It may amuse tho reader to sec the way in 
which I work out some of my conclusions underground, 
before throwing them up on tho siirfac^c. 

A great but useless tliiuker ^ uiice asked me, if I had 
ever known a child of a naturally wicked disposition ? 
and I answ'crcd, “ Y^cs, that there w^as one in the house 
wdth. me that cried from morning to night, for I 

was laughed at for this answer, but still 1 do not repent 
it. It appeared to me that this child took a delight in 
tormenting itself and others ; that the love of tyrannising 
over others and subjecting them to its caprices was a full 

* Coleridge. — En. 
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coinpeiisatioii for the beating it received, that the ecreame 
it uttered soothed its peevish, turbulent spirit, and that 
it had a positive pleasure in pain from the sense of power 
accompanying it. His principm nascimtur tyrannic his 
(.amifex animus, I was RU}>posod to magnify and over- 
rate the symptoms of the diseast% and to make a childish 
humour into a bugl)ear ; but, indeed, I have no other idea 
of what is commonly luiderstood by wickedness than that 
perversion of the will or loVe of mischief for its own sake, 
whieh constantly displays itself (though in trifles and on a 
ludicrously small scale) in early childhood. I have often 
been reproached with extravagance for considering things 
only ill their abstract principles, and with Iieat and ill- 
temper, for getting into a }>assion aln^ut what no ways 
concerned me. , If any one wdshes to see me quite calm, 
they may cheat mo in a bargain, or tread upon my toes; 
but a truth rep(dlcd, a sophism rcipeated, totally dis- 
conceHs me, and I lose all patieiico. I am not, in the 
ordinary acccptatiiin of the term, a (jood^natured man; 
that is, many things annoy me liesidos what interferes 
with my own ease and interest. I liatij a lie ; a piece of 
injustice wounds me to the quick, though nothing but the 
report of it reach me. Therefore T have made many 
enemies and few friends ; for the public know, nothing of 
well-wishers, and keep a wary eye on those that would 
reform them, Ooieridge used to complain of my irasci- 
bility in this respect, and not without reason. Would 
that he had possessed a little of my tenaciousness and 
jealousy of temper ; and then, with his eloquence to paint 
the wrong, and acuteness to detect it, his country and the 
cause of liberty might not have fallen without a struggle ! 
The oraniologists give me the organ of local memory^ of which 
faculty I have not a particle, though they may say that 
my frequent allusions to conversations that occurred many 
years ago prove the contrary. I once spent a whole 
everting with Dr, Spurzheim, and I utterly forgot all that 
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passed, except that the Doctor waltzed before we parted ! 
The only faculty I do possess is that of a certain morbid 
interest in things, which makes me equally remember or 
anticipate by nervous analogy whatever touches it; and 
for this our nostrum-mongers have no spocilic organ, so 
tljat 1 am quite left out of their system. No wonder that 
I should pick a quarrel wdth it ! It vexes me beyond 
all hearing to sec children kill flies for spor^;' for tho 
principle is the same as in the most deliberate and pro- 
fligate acts of criudty they can afterwards exercise upon 
their fellow-creatures. And yet I lot moths burn them- 
selves to death in the candle, for it makes mo maid : and 
I say it is in vain to prevent fools from rushing upon 
destruction. The Author of the Hme of (he Ancient 
Jfrtrhicr (who sees farther .into such things than most 
people) could not understand why I should bring a 
charge of wichednesa against an infant before it could 
speak, merely for squalling and straining its lungs a 
little. If tho child had been in pain or in fear, I should 
have said nothing, but it cried only to vent its passion 
and alarm the houst>, and I saw in its frantic screams and 
gestures that great baby, the world, tumbling about in its 
swaddling-clothes, and tormenting itself and others for 
tlic last six thousand years! The plea of ignorance, of 
folly, of grossness, or selfishness makes notliing either 
way : it is tlu^ downright love of pain and mischief for 
the interest it excites, and the scope it gives to an 
abandoned will, tliat is the root of all the evil, and the 
original sin of human nature. There is a love of power 
in tho mind independent of the love of good, and this love 
of power, when it comes to be opposed to the spirit of good, 
aud is leagued with tho spirit of evil to commit it with 
greediness, is wickedness. I know of no other definition 
of the term. A person who does not foresee consequences 
is a fool: ho who cheats others to servo himself is a 
knave: he who is immersed in sensual pleasure is a bnfte; 
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but be alone, who has a pleasure in injuring another, or 
in debasing bimself, that is, who does a thing with a 
particular relish because he ought not, is properly wicked. 
This character implies tlic fiend at the bottom of it ; and 
is mixed up pretty plentifully (according to my i)hilo- 
sophy) in the untoward c()mpositif)u of human nature. It 
is this craving after what is prohibited, and the force of 
contrast* adding its zc^st to the viedations of reason and 
propriety, that accounts for the excesses of- pride, of 
cruelty, and lust ; and at the same time frets and vexes 
the surface of life with petty evils, and i)lants a canker 
in the *bosom of our daily enjoyments. Take away the 
enormities dictated by the wanton and paini)cred pride of 
human will, glutting itself with the sacrifice of the welfare 
of others, or with the desecration of its own best feelings, 
a|id also the endless bickerings, boart-buiiiings, and dis- 
appointments produced ])y the spirit of contradiction on a 
smaller scale, and the life of man would “ S2)in round on, 
its soft axle,” unharmed and free, neitlior ap2)alled by huge 
crimes nor infesb'd by insect follies. It might, indeed, be 
monotonous and insiiud; but it is the hankering after 
mischievous and. violent excitement that leads to this 
result, that causes that iudifierenco to good and pr oneness 
to evil, which is the very thing comi)lained of. The griefs 
we sufter are for the most part of our own seeking and 
making ; or wo incur or inflict them, not to avert other 
impending evils, but to drive ofi' ennui. There must be a 
spice of mischief and wilfulness thrown into the cup of our 
existence to give it its sharp taste and sparkling colour. 
I shall m»t go into a formal argument on this subject, 
for fear of being tedious, nor endeavour to enforce it 
by extreme eases, for fear of lx)ing disgusting; but 
shall content myself with some desultory and familiar 
illustrations of it. . , 

I laugh at those who deny that we ever wantonly or 
mmecessarily inflict pain upon others, when I see how 
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fond we are of ingcni^sly tormenting ourselves. What 
is sullenness in children or grown peojjle but revenge 
against ourselves ? Wo hod rather be the victims of this 
absurd and headstrong feeling, than give up an inveterate 
purpose, retract an error, or relax fi om tlic intensity of 
our will, whatever it may cost us. A surly n)an is his 
own enemy, and Imowingly sacrifices his interest to his 
ill-liiimoiu% because ho wtmld at any time rather disoblige 
you than serve himself, as I believe I have already shown 
in another places. Tlie reason is, he has a natural 
aversion to everything agreeable or happy —he turns with 
disgust from every such feeling, as not according vwth the 
severe tone of his mind — and it is in excluding all inter- 
change of friendly affoeticuis or kind ofiictes that the ruling 
bias and tbo chief Satisfaction of his life consist. Is not 
every country town sui^plied with its scolds and scandal- 
mongers? The first cannot cease from plaguing them- 
selves. and everybody about them with their senseless 
clamcmr, because the rage of words has become by habit 
and indulgence a thirst, a fever on their parched tongue ; 
and the others continue to make enemies by some smart 
hit or sly insinuation at every third word they speak, 
because with every new enemy there is an additional sense 
of jwwcr. One man will sooner part with his friend than 
his joke, because the stimulus of saying a good thing is 
irritated, instead of being reiu-cssed, by the fear of giving 
offence, and by the imprudence or unfairness of the 
remark. Malice often takes the garb pf truth. We find 
a set of persons who pride themselves on being plain- 
spoken people, that is, who blurt out everything disagree- 
able to your face; by way of wounding yoiu* feelings and 
relieving their own, and this they call honesty. Even 
among philosophers we may have noticed those who Ure 
not contented to inform the understandings of their 
readers, unless they can shock their prejudices ; and 
among poets those who tamper with the rotten partif of 
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their subject, adding to their fi||icied pretensions by 
trampling on the sense of shame. There are rigid 
rcasoners who will not bo turned aside from following up 
a logical argument by any regard to consequences, or the 
“compunctious visitings of nature” (such is their lovo of 
truth). — I never knew one of these scrupulous and hard- 
mouthed logicM'ans who would not falsify the facts and 
distort the inference in order to arrive at a distressing 
and repulsive conclusion. Such is the fascination of what 
releases our own will from thraldom, and compels that of 
others reluctantly to submit to terms of our dictating ! 
We feci our own power, and disregard their weakness and 
effeminacy with prodigious Rclf-{‘omplaconcy. Lord Clive, 
when a boy, bivw a hutclicT passing with a calf in a cart. 
A companion whom ho had with him said, “ I should not 
like to be that butcher !” — “ I should not like to b(' that 
calf,” replied the future Governor of India, laughing at 
all sympathy but that with his own sufferings. Tin* 
“wicked’* Lord Lyttlcton (as he was called) dreamt a 
little before his death that he was confined in a hng(' 
subterranean vault (the inside of this round globe) wh(T(‘ 
as far as eye could sc(5, he could discern no living object, 
till at last he saw a fojnale figure coming towards him, 
and who should it turn out to be, hut ‘Mother Brownrigg, 
whom of all ])cople h(5 most liated ! That was the very 
reason why he dreamt of her. 

You ask fior oiime: she whipp’d two ’pientiecs to death. 

And hid th< ni iu the eoal-liole ' 

I do not know that hers is exactly a case in point ; but 
1 conceive that in tlio well-known catastrophe hero alluded 
to, words led to blows, bad usage brought on worse from 
more irritation and opposition, and that, probably, even 
reniorse and j^ity urged on to aggravated acts of cruelty 
and oppression, as the only means of drowning reflection 
on the past in the fury of present passion. I believe that 
* Poetry of the Auti-Jacobin. 
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remorse for past offences lias sometimes made the greatest 
criminals, as the being unable to appease a wounded con- 
science renders men desperate; and if I hcai* a person 
express great impatience and tineasincss at some eiTor that 
he is liable to, I am tolerably sure that the conflict will 
end in a repetition of the offence. If a man who got drunk 
over-night, repents bitterly next morning, he will get 
drunk again at night ; for both in his repentance and his 
self-gratification he is led away by the feeling of the 
moment. But this is not wickedness, but despondency and 
want of strength of mind : and I only attribute wickedness 
to those W'ho carry tljcir wills in their hands, and who 
wantonly and deliberatedy sufibr thtun to tyrannise over 
conscience, reason, and humanity, and who even draw an 
additional triumph from this degrading comiuest. The 
wars, persecutions, and bloodshed occasioned by religion 
have generally turned .on the most trifling diftercnces in 
forms ’ and ceremonies ; which shows that it was not the 
vital interests of tlie questions that were at stake, but that 
llieso were made a handle and pretext to exercise cruelty 
and tyranny on the score of the most trivial and doubtful 
points of faith. There seems to be a love of absurdity and 
falsehood as well as mischief in the human mind, and the 
most ridiculous as well as barbarous superstitions have on 
this account been the most acceptable to it. A lie is 
welcome to it, for it is, as it were, its own offspring ; and 
it likes to believe, as wdl as act, whatever it pleases, and 
in the pure spirit of contmdiction. The old idolatry took 
vast hold of the earliest ages ; for to believe that a piece of 
painted stone or wood was a god (in the teeth of the fact) 
was a fine exercise of the imagination ; the modern fana- 
ticism thrives in proportion to the quantity of contradic- 
tions and nonsense it pours dowm the throats of the gaping 
multitude, and the jargon and mysticism it offers to their 
wonder and credulity. Cmdo quia impimibile est, is the 
standing motto of bigotry and superstition ; that is, 1 
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believe, because to do so is a favourite act of the and 
to do so in defiance of common sense and reason enhances 
the pleasure and the merit (tenfold) of this indulgence of 
blind faith and headstrong imagination. Methodism, in 
particular, which at once absolves the undorstandiAg from 
the ‘ rules of reasoning, and the conscience from the 
restraints of morality, throwing the whole I'osponsibility 
upon a vicarious righteousness and an abstract belief, 
must, besides its rant, its vulgarity, and its amatory style, 
have a double charm both for saints and sinners. I have 
also obsorvt3d a s<.>rt of fatuity, an indohuicc or indocility of 
the wii! to circiiinstaucos, which 1 think has a consider- 
able share in the common afiaii’s of life. I would willingly 
compound for all the mischitifs that are done me volun- 
tarily, if I could escape those whicdi arc done me without 
any motive at all, or even with the best intentions. For 
instance, if I go to a distance wliero I am a\iixious to 
receive an answer to my letters, 1 am sure to be kept in 
suspense. My friends are aware of tliis, as also- of my 
impatience and irritability ; and tht^y cannot i>revail on 
themselves to put an end to this dramatic situation of the 
parties. There is pleasure (an innocent and well-meaning 
one) in keeping a friend in suspense, in not putting one- 
self out of one’s way for his ill liiiiuours and apprehen- 
sions (though oTiow'ould not for the world do him a serious 
injury), as thcr(3 is in dangling the finny presy at the end of 
a hook, or in twirling round a cock-chaffer after sticking a 
pin through him at the end of a string, — there is no malice 
in the case, no deliberate cruelty, but the buzzing noise 
and the secret consciousnosH of supcrif)rity to any annoy- 
ance or inconvenience ourselves lull the mind into a 
delightful state of listless torpor and indifference. If a 
letter requires an immediate answer, send it by a private 
hand to save postage. If our messenger falls sick or breaks 
a leg and begs us to forward it by some other means, 
retam it him again, and insist on its being conveyed 
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according to its first destination. His cure may be slow 
but sure. In the meantime our friend can wait. We 
kavo done our duty in writing tlie letter, and are in tio 
burry to ref^eke it ! We know the contents, and tbey are 
inattcTS cd‘ perfect indifference to us. No barm is meant 
by all this, but a groat deal of misebief may accrue. 
There is, in short, a sluggishness and untnictableness 
about the will, that dues not easily put itself in the situa- 
tion of others, and that consults its own bias best by giving 
itself no trouble about them. Human life is so far a game 
of cross-purp(JSes. If we wish a thing to bo kept secret, it 
is sure to transpire : if wo wish it to bo knowl^ jiot a 
syllabic is breathed al)out it. This is not meant ; but it 
happens so from mere simjilieity ami thouglitlessness. No 
one has over yet soon through all the intricato folds and 
didicatc iuvolutioris of our self-love, which is wrapped up 
in a sot of smooth flimsy pretexts like some precious jewel 
in covers of silver ]>aper. 

1 2)rocco<l to say something qf the words false and true, 
as a])}»lied to moral feelings. Jt may be argued that this 
is a distinction without a difference; for that as feelings 
only exist by being /e//, wherever, and in so far as they 
exist, they must he true, and that there can be no false- 
lu>od or deception in tlio <iuestion. The distinction, 
between true and false jdeasurt', between real and seeming 
good, would be thus done away witli ; for the reality and 
tlic a]>pearance are here tlio same. And this would be the 
case if our sonsatioris were simple and detached, and one 
had no influence on another. But it is in their secret and 
close de 2 >eijdcncc one on another, that the distinction here 
spoken of takes its rise. "J^liat then is tme or pure ideasure 
that has no alloy or drawback in some other consideration ; 
that is free from remorse and alarm ; and that will bear 
the soberest reflection; because there is notliing that, 
upon examination, can bo found acting indiretjtly to check 
and throw a damp u 2 >on it. On the other hand, we juitly 
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call those pleasures /aZsc and hollow^ not merely which are 
molhentary and ready to elude our grasp, but which, oven 
at the time, are accompanied with such a consciousness of 
other circumstances as must embitter and undermine them. 
For instance, putting morality quite out of the question ; 
is there not an undeniable and wide difference between the 
gaiety and animal spirits of one who indulges in a drunken 
debauch to celebrate some unexpected stroke of good 
fortune, and his who does the same thing to* drown care 
for the loss of all he is worth ‘? The outward objects, the 
immediate and more obvious sensations are, perhaps, very 
much the same in the latter case as in the former, — the 
rich viands, the sparkling wines, the s{)cial merriment, the 
wit, the loud laughter, and the maddening brain, but the 
still small voice is wanting, tliere is a reflection at bottom, 
that however stifled and kept down, poisons and spoils all, 
even by the violent efibrt to keep it' from intruding; the 
mirth in Ihe one case is forced, in the other is natural ; 
the one reveller is (we all know b}" experience) a gay, 
laughing wrebih, the other a hap 2 >y man. I profess to 
speak of human nature as I find it ; and the circumotanco 
that any distinction 1 can make may be favourable to the 
, theories of virtue, will not prevent me from setting it 
down, from the fear of being charged with cant and pre- 
judice. Even in a case loss palpable than the one supposed, 
where “ some sweet oblivious antidote ” has been applied 
to the mind, and it is lulled to temporary foi-gctfulnoss of 
its immediate cuuse of sorrow, does it therefore cease to 
gnaw the heart by stealth ; are no traces of it left in the 
care-worn brow or face ; is the state of mind the same as 
it was ; or is there the same buoyancy, freedom, and erect- 
ness of spirit as in more prosperous circumstances ? On 
the contrary, it is torpid, vexed, and sad, enfeebled or 
harassed, and weighed down by the corj*oding pressure of 
care, whether it thinks of it or not. The pulse heats slow 
and languid, the eye is dead ; no object strikes^s with the 
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saino alacrity ; the avenues to joy or content are' shut ; 
and life becomes a burthen and a perplexing mystery. 
Even in sleep, wo are haunted witli the broken images of 
distress or the mockery of bliss, and we in vain try to still 
the idle tumult of the heart. The constantl}^ tampering 
with the truth, tlic putting ofi* tlio day of reckoning, the 
fear of looking our situation in the face, gives the mind a 
wandering and unscltled turn, makes our waking thoughts 
a troubhid dream, or sometimes ends in madness, without 
any violent paroxysm, without any severe pang, without 
any mmrt act, but from that sihuit o]>eriition of the mind 
whiMi preys internally upon its<‘lf, and works the decay of 
its powers the more fatally, because wo dare not give it 
open and avowed scoj»e. Do wo not, in case of any 
untoward accident or event, km>w, when we wake in tho 
morning, that something is the iriatter, before we recollect 
what it isV The mind no more recovers its confidence 
and sorouity after a staggering blow, than the haggard 
cheek and sleei)loss eye their cadonr and vivacity, because 
wo do not sot." tlieiu in the glass. Is it to be su])posod that 
there is not a hrm and hcialthy tone of the mind as well as 
of tlie body ; or that when this has been deranged, we do 
not fool pain, lassitude, and fretful impatience, though the 
local cause or impression may have been udtlidrawn ? Is 
the state of tho mind or of the nervous system, and its 
disposition or indisposition to receive certain impressions 
from tho remains of oth(;rs still vibrating on it, nothing 1* 
Shall wo say that tho laugh of a madman is sincere; or 
that tho wit wo utter in our dreams is sterling ? We often 
feel uneasy at sometliing, without being able to tell why, 
or attribute it to a wrong cause. Our unconscious impres- 
sions necessarily give a colour to, and re-act upon our 
conscious ones ; and it is only wlien these two sets of 
•feeling are in accord, that our pleasures are true and 
sincere ; where there is a discordance and misunderstand- 
ing in thk respect, they are said (not absurdly as is j»re- 

2 K 
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tended) to bo fiilso and hollow. There is then a serenity 
of virtue, a peace of conscicuice, a confahiiice in success 
and a pride of intellect, which s.ubsist and arc a strong 
source of satisfaction iiulopeudeiitly of outward and ini- 
luediate objects, as tlie general heiiltb of the body gives a 
glow and animation to the wlioh^ frame, notwithstanding a 
scratch we may have received in our little linger, and 
c^u'tainly very <li fit rent from a state of sickness and 
iulirmity. The dillhuilty is not so imndi in supposing one 
mental cause or 2 )lienomenon to ho alfecttid and imper- 
ceptibly luonltjed by another, as in setting limits to the 
everlasting ramilicatituis of our impressions, and in detiiiing 
the (jhscure and intricate ways in which tlioy (jommunicato 
together. Su]>|)ose a man to labmir nnder an habitual 
indigestion. Dot's it not opj)ress ilie very sun in the sky, 
beat down ail his powers of enjoyment, and imprison all 
his faculties in a living tt>mhy Yet he perhaps long 
laboured nnder this <lis< aso, and felt its withering effects, 
befoi'O he was aware of ih^, cjuise. It was not the loss real 
oil this account ; nor tiid it iuit'rferti tlie less with the 
sincerity of his olher jih^asures, tai’iiish tlui face of nature, 
and throw a gloom ovtu* t'.vtuy thing. lltj was hurt, and 

knew it not.'* Let the pressun; he removed, and he 
breathes fietdy again ; his s])irits run with a livelier 
current, and h(^ gnreis nature with smiliis; yet the change 
is in liim, not in Her. Do we not pass the same scenery 
thtit wo I'.avo visited but a littltj Ixd'ore, and wonder that no 
object ap]»(jai*.s the same, hecause wo have some secret cause 
of dissatisfaction V Ijct any (»ue feel 1he forc<3 of dis- 
appointed affection, and ho may forget and H<Jorn his error, 
laugh and Ixj gny to all outward apjxiarance^, but the heart 
is not the less seared and blighted ever after. The 
splendid banquet docs not su 2 )ply the loss of appetite, nor 
the spotless ermine euro tlie ii<;hwg palm, nor gold nor* 
jewels redeem a lost name, nor pleasure fill up the void 
of ivifl'ctioii, nor j^asfcjion stifle conscience. Moi*alists and 
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divines say true, when they talk of the “ unquenchable 
fire, and the worm that dies not.” The human soul is not 
an invention of priests, whatever fables they have engrafted 
on it ; nor is there an end of all our natural sentiments 
because French philoso 2 )hers have not been able to account 
for them I Hume, 1 think, somewhere contends that all 
satisfactions arc equal, ^ because'- the cup can be no more 
than full. But surely, though this is the case, one cup 
holds more than another. As to mere negative satisfaction, 
the argument may be true. But as to jujsitivc satisfaction 
or enjoyment, I see no more how this must be equal, than 
how the heat of a ij||i*i]ac.o must in all cases h% equally 
intense. Tims, for instance, there are- many things with 
which we are contented, so as in>t to feel an uneasy desire 
after more, but yet we have a raucdi higher relish of others. 
Wo may cat a mutton-clnqi without comjdaining, though 
we should consiihu* a haunch of venison as a ^greater luxury 
if we had it. Again, in travelling abroad, the mind 
acquires a. restless and vagabond habit. There is more of 
hurry and novelty, but less of sincerity and certainty in 
our imrsuits than at Inmie. We snatch hasty glances of a 
great variety of things, hut want some central point of 
vi(3vv. A ftei* making the grand timr, and seeing the finest 
sights in the world, we are glad to come back at last to 
our native place and our own fireside. Our associations 
with it are the most stedfast and habitual, wc tlicrc foci 
most at homo and at our case, we have a resting-place for 
the solo of our foot, the flutter of hope, anxiety, and dis- 
appointment is at an end, and whatever our satisfactions 
may be, we feel most coididcnce in tliom, and have the 
strongest conviction of their truth and reality. There is 
then a true and a false or sj)urious in sentiment as well as 

* See also SeeivbVs ft, e. Ahraluim Tucker's] Light of Nature 
Pursued, in which tho same sophism is insisted on. [This was' the 
work of whicli Mr. Hazlitt c-ompleted an abridgment in 1807; it 
was printed in the same year.] • 
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in reasoning, and I hope the train of thought I have here 
gone into may serve in some resj)ect 8 as a clue to explain it. 

The hardest question remains behind. What is dejttJi 
and what is superficiality / It is easy to answer that the 
one is what is obvious, familiar, and lies on the surface, 
and that the oilier is recondite and hid at the bottom of a 
subject. The difficulty recurs — What is meant by lying 
on the surface, or Ixing concealed l^ow it, in moral and 
metaphysical questions? Let us try for an analogy. 
Depth consists then in tracing any number of particular 
ehects to a general principle, or in distinguishing an 
unknown cause from the individual and varying cir- 
cumstances with which it is im]>licaled, and under which 
it lurks unsusiiected. It is in fact resolving the concede 
into the abstract. Now this is a task of difficulty, not 
only because the abstract naturally merges in the concrete, 
and we do ngt well know bow to std about separating 
what is thus jumbled or ccmciih'd togetber in a single 
object, and prcsiuited under a ciuiimon as])cct; but being 
scattered over a larger surface), and collected from a 
number of undefined sources, tli(;re must be a strong 
feeling of its weight and pressure, in order to dislocate 
it from the .object and hind it into a principle. The im- 
2>ression of an abstract princij)le is faint and doubtful in 
each individual instance ; it becomes i)ow'erful and certain 
only by the repetition of the experiment, and by adding 
the last results to our first hazardous conjectures. Wo 
thus gain a distinct hold or due; to the demonstration, 
when a luimher of vague and imi)erfect reminiscences 
are united and drawn out together, by tenaciousness of 
memory and conscious feeling, in one continued act. So 
that the depth of the understanding or reasoning in such 
cases may be explained to moan, that there is a pile of 
implicit distinctions analyzed from a great variety of facts 
and observations, each RU2)2>oi*ting the other, and that the 
mindr instead of being led aw ay by the last or fii*st object 
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or dotacliod view of tlie subject that occurs, connects all 
these into a whole from the top to the bottom, and by its 
intimate symi>athy witli the most obscure and random 
impressions that tend to the same result, evi)lves a prin- 
ciple of abstract truth. Two circunistan(i(.*s are combined 
in a particular object to }>roduco a given (jffect : how shall 
I know whicli is th(i true cause, but by finding it in 
aiiotlier instance '? But the same effect is i>roduced in 
a thiril object, which is without the concomitant cir- 
cumstance of the first or second case. I must then look 
out ftn* some othtjr latent cause in the rabble of contra- 
dictory piHjtensions huddled together, which had not 
noticed before^, and to wliich 1 am evcaitually led by 
finding a necessity for it. But if my memory fails me, 
or I do not seize on the true character of dillerent feelings, 
I shall make liltle progrciss, or be rpiite thrown out in 
my reckoning. Insoinucli that according to the general 
diffusion of any element of thought or feeling, and its 
floating through the mixed mass of human affairs, do we 
stand in n<;od of a greatcu* ipiaiitity of that refined expe- 
rience I have spoken of, and of a (pnekei* and fii’mer tact 
ill connecting or distinguishing its rosults. However, I 
must make a reservation here. Both knowledge and 
sagacity aro recpiii'ed, but sagacity abridges and anti- 
cipates the labour of knowledge, and sometimes jumps 
instinctively at a conclusion; that is, the strength or 
fineness of the feeling, by association or analogy, sooner 
elicits the recollection of a previoiih and forgotten one in 
different circumstances, and the two together, by a sort of 
internal evidence and collective force, stamp any proposed 
solution with the character of truth or falsehood. Original 
strength of impression is often (in usual questions at 
least) a substitute for accumulated weight of experience ; 
and intensity of feeling is so far synonymous with depth 
of understanding. It is that which here gives us a con- 
tentious and palpable consdousness of whatever Effects 
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it in the smallest or remotest manner, and loaves to ns the 
hidden springs of thought and action through our sensi- 
bility and jealousy of whatever touches them, — To give 
an illustration or two of this very abstruse subject. 

Mlcgance is a word tiiat means somtitbing diifenmt from 
case, grace, beauty, dignity ; yet it is akin to all tliese, ; but 
it seems more particularly to imply a sparkling bnlliancy 
of effect with finish and jn-ecision. Wo do not aj^ply the 
term to gr<iat tinngs: we should not call an epic j>oem or 
a head of Jupiter but we speak of an elegant copy 

of verses, an elegant headdress, an elegant fan, an eh^gant 
diamond ‘brooch, or bunch of flowers. In all tliese cases 
(and others wliore the same eiiithiit is used) tlicre is some- 
thing little and comjiarativoly trifling in the objects and the 
interest they inspire. So far I deal chiefly in examjdcs, 
conjectures, and lu'gativos. Hut this is far from a defini- 
tion. I think 1 know what ]M.T.s(>nal beauty is, because 1 
can say in one word what I mean by it, viz., harmony of 
form ; and this idea socins to mo to aiiswiu* to all tlio 
cases to which tln^ term iicrsonal beauty is over ajiplied. 
Let us sec if we cannot come to something oijually defini- 
tive with respect to the otlior plu-ase. Sparkling effect, 
finish, and precision arc charaid-eristic, as I think, of 
elegance, but as yet J see no reason why they should be so, 
any more than why blue, red, and yellow shouhl form tbe 
colours of the rainbow. I want a common idea as a link 
to connect tlicm, or to sitvc as a substratum for the others. 
Now suppose I say tliTlt elegance is beauty, or at li^ast the 
pleasiirahlc in little tilings : we then have a ground to rest 
upon at once. For elegance being beauty or pleasure in 
little or slight impressions, precision, finish, and polished 
smoothness follow from this definition as matters of 
course. In other words, for a thing that is little to be 
beautiful, or at any rate to please,' it must have precision 

* I have said Ixiforc that this is a study, not a perfect demonstra- 
tion. I am no merchant in metaphysics. 
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oi outline, which in larger inassoa aiul gigantic forms is 
not so iinlispcn sable, hi what is small, tlie parts must 
be finished, or tliey will otteiid. Lastly, in what is irio- 
inentary and evanescent, as in dress, fashions, there 
must be a glossy and s]>arkling eflfe<;t, fur brilliancy is the 
only virtue of novelty. That is to say, by getting the 
primary conditions or essential qualities of elegance in 
all circiiin stances wliatever, we stse how those branch otf 
into minor divisions in relalion to form, dotails, colour, 
surface, and risti from a common ground of alistraction 
into all tlie vai'iety of c*onse<pienees and examples. TJ»e 
Hercules is not elegant; the Vc'uus is simjdy beautiful. 
Tlie Frencli, \vhus(! ideas oi ])eanty or grandeur never 
amount to more than an clogiince, have no relish for 
riubens, nor will tliey understand this definition. 

Wlien Sir Isaac Newton saw the apple fall, it was a 
very simple and eonunou observation, but it suggested to 
bis mind the law that liolds thcr universe togtither. Wliat 
then was the process in tliis ease? Jn general, when 
we SCO anything fall, wt; have the idea of a particular 
direction, of ip and doini assoeiati d with the motion by 
invariable and every day's experience. I’lio oartli is 
always (as wc; conceive) under our feet, and tlie sky above 
our heads, so that according to this local and liabitual 
feeling, all heavy bodies must everlastingly fall in the 
same direction downw’ards, or parallel to the upright 
position of our bodies. Sir Isaac, Newton by a bare eftbrt 
of abstraction, or by a grasp of mind comproheiiding all 
tbe possible relations of things, got rid of this prejudice, 
turned the world as it were on its back, and saw the apple 
fall not dovm wards, but simply toivards the earth, so that 
it would fall upwards on tlio same principle, if the earth 
were above it, or tow^ards it at any rate in wliatever 
direction it lay. Tliis highly abstracted view of the case 
answ'cred to all the phenoinena of nature, and no other 
did ; and this view he arrived at by a vast power of •com- 
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prehension, retaining and reducing the contradictory 
phenomena of the universe under one law, and counter- 
acting and banishing from his mind that almost invincible 
and instinctive asst)ciation of ujh and down as it relates to 
the position of our own bodies and the gravitation of all 
others to the earth in the same direction. From a cir- 
cumscribed and partial view wx* make that, which is 
general, particular : the great mathematician here spoken 
of, from a wide and comprehensive oiK^, made it general 
again, or ho perceived the essential condition or cause of 
a general eftect, and that winch acts indispensably in all 
circumstances, separate from other accidental and arbitrary 
ones. 

I lately heard an anecdote related of an American lady 
(one of two sisters) wlio married young and well, and had 
several children; her sister, however, was married soon 
lifter herself to a richer husband, and had a larger (if 
not finer) family, and after passing several yiiars of con- 
stant repining and wrotchodiiess, slie died at length of 
pure envy. Tlic circumstance was well known, and 
generally talked of. Some one said on hearing this, that 
it was a tiling that could only happiui in America ; that it 
was a trait of the Kepubliean character and institutions, 
where alone the priiicijde of mutual jealousy, having no 
high and distant objects to fix upon, and divert it from 
immediate and private mortifications, seized upon the 
happiness or outward a<lvantagos even of the nearest 
connections as its natural f(K»d, and having thorn con- 
stantly before its eyes, gnawed itself to death upon them. 
I assented to this remark, and I c<nifeS8 it struck me as 
showing a deep insight into human iiatime. Here was 
a sister envying a sister, and that not for objects that 
provoke strong passion, but for common and contentional 
advantages, till it ends in her death. They were also re- 
presented as good and respectable people. How then is this 
extn^ordinaiy development of an ordinary human frailty to 
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bo accounted for ? Froiii the peculiar circumstances ? These 
were the country and state of society. It was in America 
that it happened. I’he democratic level, the flatness of 
imagery, the absence of those towerinf^ and artificial 
heights that in old and monarchical states act as condnetors 
to attract and carry oil* the sj)lenetic humours and ran- 
corous hostilities of a whtdo peojde, and to make common 
and petty advantag(is sink into j>(;rfect insignificance, 
wore full in tlio mind of the person who suggested the 
soluti<^)n ; and in this dearth of eveuy other nij^-rk or vent 
for it, it was fidt intiiitiv<dy, that tljo natural spirit of 
envy and discontent would fasten upon thost5 ttiat were 
next to it, and whose advantages, there b(ung no great 
dilfereiKiO in point <>f elevation, would gall in proportion 
to their proximity and r(.‘}aiated rc^curnmec. The remote 
and exalted a(lvantkg(;s of birth and station in countries 
where tin; so(;ial fabric is constructed of lofty and umapial 
materials, necessarily carry the miial out of its immediate 
and d()in(5sti(i circle; ; wlnux^as, take away those objects of 
imaginary sph'cn and moody speculation, and they leave, 
as the inevitable alternative, tin; t;nvy and hatred of our 
friends and neigh l)Ours at every advantage we possess, as 
so many ey(;-sores and stnml ding-blocks in their way, 
where these selfish j)rinci])lcs have not been curbed or 
given w'ay altogether to charity and benevolence. The 
fact, as stated in itstdf, is an anomaly ; as thus explained, 
by combining it with a geiuual state of feeling in a 
country, it seems to point out a groat princii)le in society. 
Now this solution would have been attained but for the 
deep impression which the operation (;f certain general 
causes of nic»ral character had recently made, and the 
quickness with which the consequences of its removal 
were felt. I might give other instances, hut those will 
he sufiiciont to explain the argument, or set others upon 
elucidating it more clearly. 

Acuteness is depth, or sagacity in conne 9 ting individual 
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effects with individual causes, or rice verm, as in strata- 
gems of war, policy, and a knowledge of character and 
the world. Comprehension is the power of combining a 
vast number of particulars in some one view, as in 
mechanics, or tlio game of clioss, but witlioiit ref(?rring 
them to any abstract or general priiieiple. A common'- 
place differs from an abstract discourse in this, tlnit it is 
trite and vague, instead of being new' and profound. It 
is a commonplace at presrmt to say that lu'-avy bodies fall 
by attraction. It wonhl always bave bt^en one to say tlait 
this falling is tlio effect of a law <»f nature, er tlic will of 
(rod. Il'his is assigning a gcuierul hut not ad(Mpiatc 
cause. 

The depth of passion is where it takcis hold of two cir- 
cumstances too r(}ini’»tc or indifferent for notice from the 
force of assocjiatioii or analogy, and turns the curiiuit of 
other passions by its own. Dramatic 2)ow'er in the de2)th 
of the knowhidge of the linman heart, is chiefly shown in 
tracing tliis cff(.!(;t. For instance, the fondness dis]day(id 
by a mistress for a lover (as sh<! is alH>iit to desert liim 
for a rival) is not more hypocrisy or art to deceive liim, 
but nature, or the rcacti(»ii of her ]>ity, or jnirting tender- 
ness tow^ards a 2)crson slic is about to injure, but does not; 
absolutely Ijato. 81iakes2)earo is the only dramatic author 
who has laid oj»on this r<^actiou or involution of the 
passions in a nianu<T worth sp(^aking of. The rest arc 
commonplace declaimcrs, and may he very fine jxuits, hut 
not deei> philosojffiers. Tliere is a dej)th evem in sii2)er- 
ficiality, that is, the affections cling round obvious and 
familiar objects, not recondite and rtmiote ones ; and the 
intense continuity of fooling thus obtained, forms tlio 
deptli of sentiment. It is that that redeems poetry and 
romance from the charge of superficiality. The habitual 
impressions of things are, as to feeling, the most refined 
ones. The painter also in his mind’s eye penetrates 
bey6hd the smface or husk of the object, and sees into a 
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labyrinth of forms, an abyss of colour. ‘My head has 
grown giddy in following the windings of the drawing in 
Itaphael, and I have gazed on the breadth of Titian, 
where infinite iinperc(.‘j)tiblo gradations were bksnded in a 
common mass, as into a dazzling mirror. Tliis idea is 
more easily ti‘aiisferj-ed to Item brand t’s idiiaro-sciira, where 
the greatest ckarnciss and the nicest distinctions arc 
()bscrvcd in the midst of ohscurity. In a woj’d, J suspect 
depth to b(i that str(;iigth and at tlie Siiinc time subtlety 
of impression, wliieh will not sillier tlie slightest indi- 
cation of thought or finding to be lost, and gives warning 
of them, over whatiiver (‘xltuii of surfuce tlu^y ai'c (Mlfused, 
or under wliatcver disguises of circiiuistauces tlu'y lurk. 


On llL‘Sj[)ednVh Fco^^Ie. 

There is not any term that is oftemu’ misapplied, or that 
is a stronger instance of the abuse of language, than this 
same word rcs^jev fable. By a respedahle man is generally 
meant a person whom tliei'O is no I’liason for respecting, 
or none that wo choose to naiiK; : k)r if there is any good 
reason for the o]>inion we wish to express, we naturally 
assign it as the ground of his respectability. If the person 
whom you arc desirous to characterise favoiiraldy, is dis- 
tinguished for his good-nature, you say that lie is a good- 
natured man ; if by his zeal to serve Ins friends, you call 
him a friendly man ; if by his wit or sense, you say that 
he is witty or sensible ; if by bis honesty or learning you 
say so at once ; but if bo is none of these, and tliero is no 
one quality v'hich you can bring forward to justify the 
high opinion you would be thought to cutertaiit of him, 
you then take the question for granted, and jump at a con- 
clusion, by observing gravely, that “ be is a very respect- 
able man.’* It is clear, indeed, that where we have ^tay 
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striking and generally admitted reasons for respecting a 
man, the most obvious way to ensuBC the respect of others 
will be to mention his estimable qualities ; whex’e these 
are wanting, the wisest course nnist be to say nothing 
about them, but to insist on the general inference W’hich 
wo have oiir particular reasons for drawing, only vouching 
for its authenticity. If, for instance, the only motive we 
have for thinking or speaking well of another is, that he 
gives us good dinners, as this is not a valid reason to those 
who do not, like ns, })artake of his hospitality, we may 
(without going into particulars) content ourselves with 
assuring them that he is a most respectable man : if he is 
a slave to those above him, and an oppr((ssor of those 
below him, hut sometimes makes us the channels of his 
bounty or the t(»ols of <;apricc, it will be as w^ell to say 
nothing of the matter, hut to contiue oursfdvcs to the saftn* 
generality, that he is a person of the highest rcspc(ttability : 
if he is a low dirty fellow, who has amassed an inimeiisc 
fortune, which he does not know what to do with, the pos- 
session of it alone w’ill guarantee his respectability, if w’c 
say nothing of the manner in w'hich he has come by it, or 
in wiiich he spends it. A man may be a knave or a frxd, 
or both (as it may happ<;n), and ycit he a most respectable 
man, in the common and authorised sense of the term, pro- 
vided he saves appearances, and does not give common 
fame a handle for no longer keeping up the imposture. 
The best title to the character of respectability lies in the 
convenience of those who echo the cheat, and in the con- 
ventional hyjxocrisy of the w'orld. Any one may lay claim 
to it who is willing to give himself airs of importance, 
and can find raeuns to divert others from inquiring too 
strictly into his ixrctensions. It is a ' disposable com- 
modity,— not a part of the man, that sticks to him like 
his skin, but an appurtenance, like his goods and chattels. 
It is meat, drink, and clothing to those who take the 
behefit of it by allowing others the credit. It is the 
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current coin, the circulating medium, in which the fac- 
titious intercourse of the world is carried on, the bribe 
which intorost pays to vahity. Respectability includes 
all that vague and undcfinable mass of respect floating 
in the world, which arises from sinister motives in the 
person wlio pays it, and is oflered to adventitious and 
doubtful qualities in the person who receives it. It is 
spurious and nominal ; hollow and venal. To suppose 
that it is to b(! taken literally or api)lied to sterling merit, 
would betray the great<‘St ignorance of tlio customary use 
of speech. When hear the \vord coupled with the 
name of any individual, it would argin^ a degree of romantic 
simplicity to imagino that it implies any one quality of 
bead or lieart, any one execdlenco of body or mind, any 
one good action or praiseworthy semtimont ; but as soon 
as it is mentioned, it conjures up the hh'as of a liandsome 
house with large; acri's round it, a siinqdnons table, a 
cellar w(;ll stocked with excellent wines, splendid furni- 
ture, a fashionable <;<piipage, w'ith a long list of elegant 
contingcijicies. It is not wbat a man /s, but wbat be has^ 
tliat we sp<;ak of in tlie significant use of this term. He 
may be the poorest ereaturo in the world himself, but if 
he is well to do, and can s])are some of liis superfluities, 
if he can lend us his purse or his countenance upon occa- 
sion, ho then “ buys golden opinions ” of us ; — it is but 
fit that wc should S2»cak well of the bridge that carries us 
over, and in return for what w^e can got' from him, we 
embody our soi'vile gratitude, hojitis, and fears, in this 
word respeeJuhilify, By it wc pamper his pride, and feed 
our own necessities. It must needs bo a very lumest un- 
eurrupted word that is tlie go-between in this disinterested 
kind of traflic. AVe do not tliink of applying this word to 
a great poet or a great painter, to tlie i^an of genius, or 
the man of virtue, for it is seldom wo can sponge upon 
them. It would bo a solecism for any one to pretend to 
the character who has a shabby coat to his back, who 
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goes witliout a dinner, or Las not a good Louse over Lis 
Lead. He wLo Las reduced Limself in the world by 
devoting himself to a particular study, or adhering to a 
particular cause, occasions only a smile of pity or a shrug 
of contempt at the mention of his name ; while he who 
Las raised himself in it by a differeait course, who has 
become rich for want of ideas, and powerful from want of 
principle, is looked up to with silent homage, and passes 
for a resp<'ctahio man. “ 1110 learned 2‘atc ducks to the 
golden fool.” We spurn at virtue and genius in rags ; 
and lick the dust in the 2>resencc of vice and folly in 
jmrjdc#' Wlien Otway was left to starve after having 
produc(id Venire Preserred, tluux) was nothing in the 
frenzied action with which he devoured the food that 
choked him, to ]>rf>V()lvo thor<^s*pect of the moh, wlio would 
have hooted at him tin* moj’e for knowing that he was a poet. 
Si)en 8 er, waiting for the inindn-d ]>(>unds which Bur- 
leigh grudged him “for a song,” might feel the mortifica- 
tion of his situation ; but tJie sbitt.sman never felt any 
diminution of Itis Sov(‘rtugijs regard in conscKiueiico of it. 
Charles the 8 (;coii(rs negl(^ct of his favourite poet Bntl(.*r 
did not make him look less gracious in the eyes of his 
courtiers, or of the wits ami critics of the time. Burns’s 
einbarrassmenls, and the tfunptatioiis to whicdi he was 
cx2)OHed by his situation, dcgimh^d him ; but Lift no stigma 
on his jjatrons, wdio still njci;t to celebrate his memory, 
and consult about liis luoininieiit, in the face of day. To 
enrich tlui mind of a couiitj-y by works of art or science, 
and leave yonrr-,elf jioor, is not the W'ay for any one to 
rank as resp(;ctable, at least in liis lifetime: — to oppress, 
to enslave, to cheat, and j>lnnd(.‘r it, is a much better way. 
“ The time gives cvid(;nce of it.” But the instances are 
common. ^ 

Kcspcctahility means a man’s situation and success in 
life, not his cluiractor or conduct. The city merchant 
neiser loses his respectability till he becomes a banki‘upt. 
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After that, wo Lear no more of it or him. Tlio Justice of 
the Peace, ainl the I*ai*son of the parish, the Lord and the 
Squire, are allowtjd, by immemorial usage, to be very re- 
spectable people, though no one oygt thinks of asking 
why. They are a sort of fixtures in this way. To take 
an oxainiile from one of them. The Country Parson may 
pass his whole time, when ho is not cnqdoycd in the cure 
of souls, in flattering his rich neighbours, and leaguing 
with them to muh lus poor ones, in seizing poachers, and 
encouraging iiilVumers ; he may be exorbitant in exacting 
his litlu'S, harsh to his servants, the drt.'ad and bye-word 
of tl»e village where, he r(;sides, an<l yet all this, though it 
may be iioioi ious, shall abate iiotliing of bis res2)cctability. 
It will not binder bis j)atron from giving him another 
living to play the jietty tyrant iti, or juevent him from 
riding over to the Sijuire'.s in his carriage and being w’cll 
r(u*oiv( 5 d, or from sitting on the* bench of Justices with 
due decorum and ^vith clerical dignity. The poor Curate, 
in the nioaniime, wlio may b(^ a n al comfort to the bodies 
and minds of liis juirishioners, will bo passed by without 
notice. Parscui Adams, drinking ale in Sir Thomas 
JJ«j<d.)y ’8 kitchen, makes no very ivsiiectablo figure ; but 
Sir Thomas liimstdf was riglit worsbijiful, and his widow 
a jiorson of lionour! A few such historitigrajdiers as 
Fielding would ])ut an end to the farce of res 2 >ectahility 
with several others like it. Peter Pounce, in the same 
author, was a consummatiou t)f this character, translated 
into the most viilgaa* iaiglish. The character of Ca2)tain 
Biihl, his cqiihqdi, and funeral sermon, arc worth tomes of 
casuistry and 2>atch<‘d-ii]) theories of moral sentiments. 
Po2)o somewliore exclaims, in his fine indignant way, 

What Cfin ennoble sots, or knaves, or cowanls? 

Alas ! not all the blucnl of all the Howards. 

But this is the heraldry of poets, not of the world. In 
fact, the only way for a jKwjt now>a-days to emerge from 
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the obscurity of poverty and genius, is to prostitute his 
pen, turn literary pimp to some borough-mongering lord, 
canvass for him at elections, and by this moans aspire 
to the same importance, and be admitted on the same 
respectable footing with him as his valet, his steward, or 
his practising attorney. A jew, a stock-jobber, a war- 
contractor, ii successful monopolist, a Nabob, an India 
Director, or an African slave-dealer, are all very respect- 
able people in their turn. A Member of Parliaiiioiit is 
not only resjwctablo, but honourahle ; — “ all bonourable 
men !” Yet this circumstance, which implies such a 
world of respect, really means nothing. To say of any 
one that he is a Member of Parliament, is to say, at the 
same time, that ho is not at all distinguislitid as such. 
Nobody ever thought of telling yon that Mr. Fox or 
Mr, Pitt were Members of Purliatmiiit. Such is the 
Constant ditfcrence hetwoen names and things! 

The most mischievous and offensive use of this word 
has been in politics. By res])octablc people (in the 
fashionable cant of the day) are meant those wlio have not 
a jiarticle of regard for anyvom? but lliemselvt^s, w iio have 
feathered their own nests, and only want to lie snug and 
warm in them. Tht^y have betai set up and appealed to 
as the only friends of tludr country and the (kuistitution, 
while in truth they were friends to nothing hut tlicir own 
interest. With tljom all is well, if tli<y arc well off. 
They arc raised by their lucky stars above the reach of 
the distresses of the community, and arc cut off by their 
situation and soiitimonts from any sympathy with their 
kind. Tiny w(mld sec their country ruined before they 
would part with tlje least of their supci fluities. I’ampcred 
in luxury and their own selfish comforts, they are proof 
against the calls of patriotism and the cries of humanity. 
They would not get a scratch with a pin to save the 
universe. They are more affected by the overturning of 
a plate of turtle-soup than by the staiwing of a whole 
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county. The most dcepcrato characters, picked from the 
most necessitous and depraved classes, are not worse 
judges of politics than your true, staunch, thorough-paced 
“ lives and fortunes men,” who liavo what is called a stake 
in the country, apd boo everything through the medium 
of their cowardly and unprincipled hopes and' fears. — 
London is, perhapK, the only place in which the standard 
of «resp(:ctal)illty at all varies from the standard of money. 
There tbings go as much by appearance as by weight ; 
and he may Ixi said to be a resixaitablo man who cuts a 
certain iigurc in company by being dressed in the fashion, 
and venting a number of comiuonplace things with 
toicrahlo grace and jduciie,y. If a person there brings a 
certain share of infurniatioii and good manners into mixed 
Hocioty, it is not askiid, when ho lt;avos it, whether he is 
rich (U* not. Lords and fiddlers, authors and common 
e.ouiKulinou, editors of uewspaj>ers and parliamentary 
speakers moot tog(-‘thei% and the dilferoncc is not so much 
marked as one would suppose. To be an Edinhuryh 
Reviewer is, I suspect, the highest rank in moderu literary 
society. 


On ihe Jealousy and the. Spleen of Party, 

Marry, this is miehing-malleco ; it luoaiis —Uavttef, 

1 WAS sorry to find the other day, on coming to Vovey, 
and looking into some English books at a library there, 
that Mr. Moore had taken an opportunity, in his Rhymes 
on the lioad^ of abusing Madame Warens, lloussoau, and 
men of genius in general. It's an ill bird, as the proverb 
says. This appears to me, I confess, to l)o pick-thank 
work, as needless as it is ill timed, and, considering from 
whom it comes, particularly unpleasant. In conclusion, 
he thanks God with the Levitc, that "‘he is not one 
of those,” and would rather be anything, a worm, Jthe 

2 L 
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meanofit tiling that crawls, than niimhored among those 
who give light and law to the world by an excess of fancy 
and intellect.* Perhaps Posterity may take him at his 
word, and no more trace ho found of his Bhymes upon 
the onward tide of time than of 

the sTiow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever ! 

It might be some increasing cfvnsoionsiicss of the fj*ail 
tenure by which lie holds his rank among the great licirs 
of Fame, that urged our Bard to })a\vii his reversion of 
immortality for an indulgent smile of 2>atrician approba- 
tion, as he raised his i>imy arm against the mighty dead,” 
to lower by a flourish of his pen tlic aristtvcracy of letters 
nearer to the level of tho aristocracy ai rank — two id(ias 
that keep up a porf>ctual in Mr. Moore’s mind like 

buckets in a well, and to which he is always ready to lend 
a helj)ing hand, according as ho is liktdy to ho hoisted up, 
or in danger of being let doAvn with either of them. The 
incKlc in which our author j>rop()si^s to correct tho extrava- 
gance of public opinion, and qualify tlie interest taken in 
such persons as liousseOtU and j^Iadamo do Warens, is 
singular enough, and savours of the late unlucky bias of 
his mind ; —it is by reforring ns to w]»at the well-bred 
people in tlio nciglibourhood thought of Kousseau and his 
pretensions a hundred years agi) or thereabouts. So 
ahall their antidpation prevent our discovery P 

And <loul)tiesH ’inmip tin; jrnivo find good 
And gcjitlo of tljcir 
If knomi at a?f, they wi re hut known 
Am Hlrange, low ])i;oi>lo, low an<l bad, 

Muduiuo herself to foot inou prone, * 

And her yunwg pauper, all but niiul. 

1 “ Out on the craft— I’d rather lx* 

One of those hinds iJiat round me tn-ad, 

With just enough of senses to see 
\ TiiC noonday sun thats o’er my head, 
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This is one way of reversing the judgment of posterity, 
and s(ittir]g aside the ex-post facto evidence of taste and 
genius. So, after “ all that’s come and gone yet,” — after 
tlie auxious doubts and misgivings of his mind as to his 
own destiny — after all the pains he took to form himself 
in solitude and obscurity — after the slow dawn of his 
faculties, and their final explosion, that liltc an eruption 
of another Vesuvius, dazzling all men with its light, and 
leaving the burning lava behind it, shook public opinion, 
and ovei turncd a kingdom — after liaving been the gaze 
und show of tlic time ” — after having been read by all 
classes, criticised, condemned, admired in every T:orner of 
Europe — aftijr bequeathing a name that at the end of half 
a century is never repeated but with emotion as another 
name for genius and misfoi-tune— after baving given us an 
interest in bis fetdiiigs as in our i»wn, and drawn tlio veil 
of l<»fty imagination or of pensive regret over all that 
rehites to bis owui being, so that we go a pilgrimago to the 
}dacos where be lived, and recall the names bo loved with 
tender afibcti<m ( vvorsIi!p])ing at the shrines wlier'ebis fires 
W'ere first kindled, and where tlic jmiqde light of love still 
lingers — Elysiaii beauty, melauelioly grace !")— after all 
this, and more, instead of taking the opinion which one 
half of the world havtJ form<;d of liousseau with eager 
emulation, and the other liavc heen forced to admit in 
S}>ito of themselves, we are to bo sent back by Mr. Moores 
eaves-dropping Muse to wliat the; jHioplo in the ueiglibom*- 
hood tbouglit of him {if ever they thought of him at all} 
before he had shown any one proof of what ho was, as the 
fairer test of truth and candour, and as coming nearer to the 


Than thus with }>i;;h-huilt genius curs'd, 

That hath no lu art lor its (oundution, 

Bu all at once that's brightest — wor^t — 

Sublimeat— meanest in croatijn,” 

Bhymcf^ mi the JUflhih 
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standard of greatness, that is, of nomething asked to dine oul, 
existing in the author’s ovm mind. 

This, this is the uukindest cut of all. 

Mr. Moore takes the inference which ho chooses to attributfi 
to the noighboiiring gentry coiiccriiing “ the paiiptu- lad,” 
namely, that “ he was mad ” because he was poor, and 
flings it to tlu! passengers out of a landau and four as the 
true version of his cliaractor by the fsishionable and local 
authorities of the time. Ho need not hiive gone out of 
his way to Charmettes merely to drag the reputations of 
Jean .Tao'pies and his mistress after him, chaitied to the 
ear of aristocracy, as ‘-people low and bad,” on the 
strength of his enervated sympathy witli the genteel 
conjectures of the day as to what and who they wore —we 
have better and more auibentic evidence. What would he 
say if this method of neutralising the voices of the public 
were applied to himself, or to bis frieml Mr. Chantry ; if 
we were to deny that the one eveu* rode in an ojxui carriage 
tete-aHelf' with a lord, because liis father stood behind a 
counter, or were to ask the sculptor s <juKtonj(U\s when h(^ 
drove u milk-cart what wo are to think of his bust of 
Sir Walter? It will never do. It is the peculiar hardship 
of genius not to bo rccoguis(?d with th(^ first brtsath it 
draws — often not to bo admitted (iven during its lifetime 
— to make its way slow and late, tlu-ough good report and 
evil report, “through clouds of detraction, of envy and 
lies” — to have to contend with the injustice of fortune, 
with the prejudices of the world, 

Itash judgments an<t the sneers of siilfi.sh men — 
to be shamed by personal defects, to pine in obscurity, to 
bo the butt of pride, the jest of fotds, the byo-word of 
ignorance and malice — to carry on a ceaseless warfare 
between the consciousness of inward worth and the 
slights and neglect of others, and to hope only for its 
liwkrd in the grave and in the undying voice of Fame : — 
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and when, as in tlie prt^sent instance, that end has been 
inarvclLmsly attained and a final sentf^nce has been passed, 
would any one but Mr. Moore wish to shrink from it, to 
revive the injustice of fortune and the world, and to abide 
by the idle eonjcjctures of a fasliioiiable coterie enij)annolled 
on the spot, who would come to the same shallow con- 
clusion whether the individual in qmistion were an idiot 
or a god V There is a degree of gratuitous impertinence 
and frivolous servility in all this not easily to bo accounted 
for or forgiv(^n. 

There is scune.thing more particularly offensive in the 
cant about p(;()])}e low and bad ” applifjd to the intimacy 
betweoui Kousstsau and Madame Wai*eiis, inasmuch as the 
volume containing this nice strain of morality is dedicated 
to Lord Ilyron, who was at that very time living on the 
very same sentimcuital terms with an Italian lady of rank, 
and whoso Memoirs Mr. Moore has since thought himself 
called upon to suppress, out of yegard to his Lordship’s 
cbura(itt!r and to that of his friends, most of whom were 
not *' low people.” Is it (juality, not charity, that with 
Mr. Moore covers all sorts of slips? 

Bnt ’tis( tie' full dei^mdes her to a wlioro : 

Let (Jn atncHrf own h< r, and ahe’s mean no more ! 

What also makes tlie dcofUsrt at tlu) lioroine of the 
Gonfessiojis seem the harder measure, is, that it is pre- 
ceded by an effusion to Mary Magdalen in tlio devotional 
style of Madame Guy on, half amatory, half pious, but so 
tender and rapturous that it dissolves Canova’s marble 
in tears, and lieaves a sigh from Guido’s itanvas. The 
melting pathos that trickles down one page is frozen up 
into tlie most rigid morality, and hangs like an icicle 
upon the next. Hero Thomas Little smiles and weeps 
in ecstaoy ; there Thomas Brown (not “ the younger,” 
bnt the elder surely)* frowns disapprobation, and medi- 

‘ Moore’s rmw da plume. Under the former appeared the^eavly 
editions of his Poems, and under the latter, ilte T'tKopann^ Post-Bag, 
— Kp. 
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tatos dislike. Why, it may be asked, does Mr. Moore's 
iusoct-Muse always hover round this alluring subject, 
in glimmer and now in gloom — ^now basking in 
the warmth, now writhing with the smart — now licldng 
his lips at it, now making wry faces — but always fidget- 
ing and fluttering about tlu; same gaudy, luscij)iis topic, 
either in flimsy raptures or trumpery horrors ? I hate, 
for my oanu part, this alternatiou of meretricious rhap- 
sodies and motho<listical cant, though tlie ouo gen(;rally 
ends in the otlier. One would imagine that the Author of 
Pfltymes on fhe Hoad had lived t<K) much in the world, 
and understood tbe tone of goiwl society too well to link 
the phrases “p(30plc /oicand had'' together as synonymous. 
But the crossing the Alps lias, I believe, given some of 
our fashionables a shivering -fit of m(.)rality, as the. sight 
of Mont Blanc convinced our author of tlic Being of 
a God ' — tliey are seized with an amiable horror and 
remorse for the vices of .others (of course so much worse 
than their own), so that several of our hhie-Htocl<:lnc(H have 
got the blue devils, and Mr. Moore, as the Sc^uire of Dames, 
chimes in with the cue that is given him. The j>amc, 
however, is not universal. He nmst have hoard of the 
romping, the languishing, the masquerading, the in- 
triguing, and the Platonic attachments of English ladies 
of the highest quality and Italian Opera-singers. Ho 
must know what Italian manners arc — what they were 
a hundred years ago, at Florence or at Turin,'** better than 
I can tell him, Not a word does he hint on the subject. 

^ Tho poet fjtanfUiig at the hettom of it, howewer danmu- 

tive in apiH^arance, was a much greater proof of his own argument 
than a huge, shapeless lump of jee. But the immensity, the solitude, 
the barrenness, the iinmovahlencsB of the masses, so diitV-reiit from 
tlie whirl, the tinsel, the. buzz and the ephemerul nature of the 
objects which occupy and dis8i[)at(} hie ordinary attention, gave 
Mr. Moore a turn for reflection, and brought before him the abstmet 
idea, of infinity and of the Cause of all things. 

2 Madame Warens resided for eomo time at Turin, and was 
pensioned by the Court. 
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No : tho elevation and splendour of the examples dazzle 
him; tho extent of the evil overjiowcrs him; and he 
chooses to make Madame Warens the scapegoat of |ps 
little budget of querulous casuistry, as if her errors and 
irregularities were to be set down to the account of the 
genius of Rousseau arul of modern philosophy, instead of 
being the result of tlic exaiuplo of the privileged class to 
which she belonged, and of the licentiousness of the age 
and country in which she lived. She appears to have 
been a hamlsomo, welhbred, fascinating, condescending 
demirep of tliat day, like any of the author s fashionable 
acquaintances in tho j)rcsent, but the eloquence of her 
youtliful proikje lias embalmed her memory, and thrown 
tho illusion of fancied perfections and of hallow'cd regrets 
over her frailties ; and it is this that Mr. Moore cannot 
excuse, and that di'aws down upon her his pointed hos- 
tility of attack, and rouses all the venom of his moral 
indignation. Why docs he not, in like manner, pick a 
quarrel with that celebrated monument in the Fere la 
Chaise, brought there 

From raniclett-’s white walls luid silver springs ; 

or why docs ho not leave a lampoon, instead of an elegy, 
on Laura’s tomb? The reason is, he dare not. The 
cant of morality is not hero strong enough to stem the 
opposing current of the cant of stmtiment, to which he 
by turns commits tho sucecss of his votive rhymes. 

Not content with stripping olf tho false colonies from 
the frail fair (one of whose crimes it is not to have been 
young) tho poet makes a “ swan-liko end,” and falls foul 
of men of genius, fancy, and sentiment in general, as 
imiiostors and mountebanks, who feel the least themselves 
of what they describe and make others feel, I beg leave 
to entor my flat and perem2)tory protest against this view 
of the matter, as an impossibility. I am not absolutely 
blind to the weak sides of authors, poots, and philosophers 
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(for “ ’tis my vice to spy into abuses ”), but that they are 
not generally in earnest in what they write, that they arc 
ni|t the dupes of their own imaginations and feelings, 
before they turn the heads of the world at largo, is what 
I must utterly deny. So far from the likelihood of any 
such antipathy between their sentiments and their pro- 
fessions, from their being recreants to trutli and nature, 
quite callous and insensible to wliat they make such a 
rout about, it is iiretty ceriain that wliatc'-ver tiny make 
others feel in any marked degree, they must themselves 
feel first; and farther, they must have this feeling all 
their liv(fs. It is not a fashion got up and put on for the 
occasion ; it is the veuy condition and groundwork of 
their being. What the reader i.s and ftiols at the instant, 
/hat the author is and fords at all other times. It is 
stamped upon him at his birth ; it only quits him when 
he dies. His existence is iutellectual, u/mZ ; it is hard to 
say he takes no interest in what he is. His passion is 
beauty ; his pursuit is truth. On whomsoever else tlicsc 
may sit light, to whomever else they may ap}>ear indif- 
ferent, whoever else may play at fjist-and -loose with them, 
•may laugh at or des])is(i them, may take them up or lay 
them down as it suits their convenioiuic or phaisuro, it is 
not so with him. He cannot shako thorn off, or play the 
hypocrite or renegade, if ho would. “ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the lco])ard his spots?” They are 
})ocome a habit, a second nature to hiin. Ho is toitis in 
iUis : he has no other alternative or resource, and cannot 
do without them. The man of fashion may resolve to 
study as a condescension, the man of business as a re- 
laxation, the idler to employ his time. But the poet is 
“ married to immortal verso,” the philosopher to lasting 
truth. Whatever the reader thinks fine in books (and 
Mr. Moore acknowledges that fine and rare things are to 
bo found there) assuredly existed before in the living 
voluifie of the author's brain : that which is a passing and 
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casual, ixiiprcssion in tlio one case, a floating image, an 
empty sound, is in the other an heirloom of the mind, 
the very form into which it is warped and moulded, a degp 
and inward harmony that flows on for over, as the springs 
of memory and iioagiuation unlock their socrcd stores, 
“ Th< nights that ghnv, and words that bui-n” are his daily 
sustenance. He leads a spiritual life, and walks with 
Gi)d. The personal is, as much as may be, lost in the 
uuiv<!rsal. Ho is Nature's high-jiriost, and his mind is 
a temple wdierc she treasures up her fairest and loftiest 
forms. These he broods «>vcr, till he becomes enamoured 
of them, inspired by them, and communicates sonTl) portion 
of his ctheiv'al iirifS to others. For these he has given 
up everything, wealth, pleasim^, ease;, health ; and yet 
w'o arc to be told h<i takes no intei*c*st in them, does not 
enter into tlu^ meaning of tluj \voj‘<ls he uses, or feel the 
force of the ideas lie imprints ujxin the brain of others. 
Lei m [jive the Devil hi,s due. An author, I grant, may be 
doiicieiit in dr(.'ss or addj’oss, may neglect his person and 
his fortune — 

13ut liis soul is fair, 

Brighf, as tlie cliildreii <.»fyon azure sheen ; 

he may bo full of inconsistencies elsewhere, but he is 
himself in liis books : he may be ignorant of the w'orld we 
live in, Init that bo is not at borne and enchanted with 
that fairy-woi*ld which liaiigs upon his i)en, that ho does 
not reign and revel in the creations of liis own fancy, 
or tread with awe and delight the stately domes and 
empyrean palaces of eternal truth, tlio portals of which he 
opens to us, is w^hat I cannot take Mr. Moore’s word for. 
He does not “give us reason with his rhyme.” An 
author’s appearance or his actions may not sfiuare with 
his theories or descriptions, but his mind is seen in his 
writings, as his face is in the glass. All the faults of the 
literary character, in sliort, arise out of the predominance 
of the professional mania of such persons, and their 
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absorption in tliogt^ ideal studies and pursuits, their af- 
fected regard to which the poet tells us is a mere inockory, 
and a barefaced insult to people of plain, straightforward, 
practical sense and unadorned pretensions, like himself. 
Once more, I cjumot believe it. I think tliat Milton did 
not dictate Taradise Lost by rote (as a inonthing player 
repeats his part), that Sliakes])earG worked hiinsrlf np with 
a certain warintli to express the passion in Othello, that 
Sterne had some aifection for My Uncle Toby, Itousseau 
a hauherhiy after his d(jar Charmettes, that Sir Isaac 
Newion really forgot his dinner in his haidness for 
fluxions,* and that Mr. Locke ju’osed in sober sadness 
about the malleability of gold. Further, I have no doubt 
that Mr. Moore himself is not an cxce]>tion to this 
theory — that ho lias iniinitit satisfaction in those tinkling 
rhymes and those glittering comadts with which the 
world are so taken, and that ho had very much the same 
sense of mawkish sentiment and flimsy reasoning in in- 
diting the stanzas in question that many of his uflinirers 
must have (^xj>erienced in reading them ! In turning to 
the Castle if Indolence for the linos quoted a littk) way 
back, I chanced to light ui)on another passage which I 
cannot help transcribing : 

I care not. Fortune, wliat you me deny : 

You cannot rob mo of frt.'O Nature’s grace; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Tlirougli wliich Aurora sliows her hrighteniug face; 

You cannot bar iny constant fexd, tf) trace 
The woo<l8 and lawns by living stream at eve : 

Lot health my n(>rvt*s and finiT fibres brace, 

And I their t(»ys to tht* great childnjn leave : 

Of fancy, reason, virtue nought can me bereave. 

Were the sentiments here so iKjautifully expressed mere 
affectation in Thomson ; or arc wo to make it a rule that 
as a wTiter imparts to us a sensation of disinterested 
delight, he himself has none of the feeling he excites in 
us ? ' ‘ This is one way of showing our gratitude, and being 
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even with him. But perhaps Thomson’s works may not 
come Tinder tlic intention of Mr. Moore’s strictures, as 
they were never (like Rousseau’s) excluded from the 
libraries of Ejiglish Noblemen ! 

Books, (Irrnms arc eucli a world, Rial bcx)k.«, we know, 

Arc a liubstaiiUal world, both pure and good ; 

Btatiul wliieb, with tmdrils strong as floh and blood, 

Onr pastime ami our lia])pines3 may grow. 

Let me then conjure the gentle reader, who has ever felt 
an attachment to books, not hastily to divorce them from 
their authors. Whatever love or reverence may bo due 
to the one, is equally owing to the other. Tlie volume 
wc nmy be little, old, shabbily bound, an imperfect 

Co])y, docs not stej) down from the shelf to give us a 
graceful welcome, nor can it extend a Land to serve us in 
extremity, and so fir may bo like the autlior : but what- 
ever there is of truth or good or of j^roud consolation or 
of cheering lio])c in the one, all this existed in a greater 
degree in the imagination and the heart and brain of the 
other. To chtulsh tbe work and dcwin the author is as if 
the traveller who slakes his thirst at the running stream, 
should revile the spring-head from which it gushes. I 
do not s])oak of the diigree of passion felt by Koussoau 
towards Madame \Varens, nor of his treatment of her, 
nor hers of him: but that he thoTight of her for years 
with the tenderoxst yearnings of affection and regret, and 
felt towards her all that ho has made his readers feel, 
this I cannot for a m<jment doTibt.’ So far, then, he is no 

^ What tho nature of his attachment was is probably best ex- 
plained by his cry, “Ah ! voiln. de la j>ervonelie !’' with which all 
Europe has rung ; or by the beginning of tlie last of the Iteveries 
of a Solitary WaUier, “ Aujouid'hui jour do Paques fleurios, il y a 
precise'ment cinquaute ans de ma i)rcmiere connaissance avec 
Madame de ^V’arens.” But it is very possible our lively Anacreon 
does not understand tliesc long-winded retrospects; and agrees 
with his fiicnd Lord Byron, who professed never to feel anything 
seriously for moreithau a day I 
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impostor or juggler. Still less could lie Lave given a new 
and personal cliaractor to the literature of Europe, and 
changed the tone’ of sentiment and the face of society, 
if he had not felt the strongest interest in jiersons 
and things, or had been the heartless pretender he is 
sometimes hold out to us. 

The tone of juditics and (►f public opinif)n has under- 
gone a eonsidcraldo and cnirious change, even in the Aov 
short years I can remember. In my time, that is, in the 
early part of it, the love of liberty (at least by all those 
whom T came near) was regarded as the dictate of common 
sense and common hoiH'sty. It was md. a question of 
depth or learning, but an instinctive fooling, prompted by 
a certain generous warmth of blood in every one worthy 
the name of Briton. A man would as soon avow liimsclf 
to bo a pinq) or a juckpocket as a tool or a pander to 
corruption. This was tlic natural and at the same time 
the national feeling. Patriotism was not at variance with 
philanthropy. To tak(5 an interest in liurminlty, it wais 
only thought luiccssary to have the form of a Inan : to 
espouse its cause, nothing ivas wanting but to ho able tf> 
articulate tlic name. It was not inquired wliat coat a man 
wore, wliere bci was born or bred, wliat was Lis jiarty or 
his profession, to qualify him to vote on this broad and 
vital question ; — to take his sliare in advancing it, wiis the 
undisputed* birthright of every free man. No one was 
too high or too low, no one was too wiso or too simple to 
join in the common cause. It would have been construed 
into lukewarmuess and cowardice not to have done so. 
The voice as of one crying in the wilderness had gone 
forth — “Peace on earth, and good-will towards men!” 
The dawn of a new era was at hand. Might was no 
longer to lord it over right, opinion to march hand in 
hand with falsehood. The hcjart swelled at the mention 
of a public as of a private wrong~the brain teemed with 
projects for the benefit of mankind. History, philosophy, 
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all well-intentioned and wcll-infonncd men agreed in the 
«aino conclusion. If a good was to be done, let it — if a 
truth was to be told, lot it ! There could bo no harm in 
that : it was only neccHsary to distinguish right from 
wrong, truth from lies, to hiiow to which we should give 
the preference. A rose was then doul)l;y * ^veet, the notes 
t)f a thrush went to tlic heart, there was “ a witchery 
in the soft bliuj sky,” because we coul<l feel and enjoy 
su(;h tilings by the privilege of our common nature, “ not 
by the buiierauce i>f supernal power,” and because the 
common feelings (jf our nature were not trampled upon 
and sacrificed in scorn to show and external inafgiiticence. 
Uiunanity was no longer to be crushed like a worm, as it 
had hitherto been — wa.s to be struck at, wherever 
it reaiod its serpent crest. It had already roamed tm) 
long nncliccked. * Kings and priests liad played the game 
<.>f violeiic.e and fraud for thousands of years into each 
other’s hands, on pretcu<?(;8 that were now seen through, 
and wei’o m.) farther feasible. Tlie despot’s crown ap- 
jieared taiuiished and blood-stained : the (X)\\i of supersti- 
tion fell off, that had been so often made a chiak for tyranny. 
The doctrine of the Juh Divlmim “ scpicakcd and gibbered 
in our streets,” ashamed to show its head ; Holy Oil 
had lost its efficacy, and was lunghed at as an exploded 
mummery. Mr. Locke had long ago (in his Trenfisa of 
Goeernmeni^ written at the express desire of King William) 
settled tlie que^stiun us it affected our own devolution 
(and naturally every other) in favour of liberal iirinciples 
as a part of tiie law of the land and as idcutitied with the 
existing succession. Blackstone and Do Lolmc (the loudest 
panegyrists of the English Constitution) founded their 
praise on the greater alloy of Liberty implied in it. 
Tyi’anny was on the wane, at least in theory: public 
opinion might be said to rest on an inclined plane, tending 
more and moi*e from the heights of arbitrary power and 
individual pretension to the level of public good ; and no 
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man of common sense or reading would Lave liinl llic face 
to object as a bar to the march of truth and freedom — 

Tlio right divine of Kingd to govorn wr(.>ng ! 

No one had then dared to answer the claim of a whole 
nation to the choice of a free goverbmont w ith the im- 
pudent taunt, “Your King is at hand !’* Mr. Burke had in 
vain sung his reqnirm over tlie “ age of chivalry Mr. 
Pitt mouthed out his speeches on the exist(inco of social 
order to no purpose : Mr. Mai thus laid not cut uj) Libt>rty 
by the roots by passing “the grinding law of necessity ” 
over it, and entailing vice ami misery on all future 
generations as their happiest lot : Mr. Bicardo had not 
pared down th<j schemes of visionary ])rojectors and idle 
talkers into the form of Benti Mr. Southey had not 
surmounted his cap of Liberty with tlie laurel wreatli ; 
nur Mr. AVordsworth ]>rochiimed (^ii^iago as “ (lod’s 
Daughter nor Mr. 0ideridg(5. to ])ate.h up a rotten cause, 
written the Friend. Everything ha<l not then Ihjcii done 
(or. had, “like a devilish <;ngino, back recoiled ujMai 
itself”) to stop tlie ])rogr(;ss of truth, to stifle the voice 
of huinaiiity, to hi*eak in pic‘c<;s and defeat opinion by 
sophistry, caluiiiiiy, intimidation, ]>y tampering with the 
interests of tin; ]»rond and s(dflsli, the pr(‘jndic(is of the 
ignorant, the fears of the timid, the sern])los of the good, 
and by resorting to every sxihtcafuge which art could 
devise to perpetuahj the ahusi^s of ]H»wer. Friicdom then 
stood erect, crowiuid with orient light, “with looks com- 
mercing with the skies — since then she has fallen by 
the sword and by slander, whoso edge is sharper than tlic 
sword ; by her own lu;acll eng zeal oj* tlio wutchful malice 
of her foes, and tlirougb that ouc3 nnrclentiiig purpose in 
the hearts of Sovereigns to baflic, degrade, and desti*oy 
the People, wlu)m they had hitherto considered as their 
property, and whom they now saw (oh I unheard-of pre- 
sumption) setting up a claim to be free. This ckim has 
been more set aside, aunullod, overthrown, trampled 
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njxm with every mark of insult and ignominy, in word or 
deed ; and the coiis<3queiico has boon that all tliose who 
had Bto(jd forward to advocate it have been hurled into 
the air with it, scattered, stunned, and liave never yet 
recovered from their confusion and dismay. The shock 
was great, as it was unoxpectijd ; the surprise extreme ; 
Liberty became a sort of byc~word ; and such was the 
violeiict; of party-spirit and the desire to retaliate former 
indignities, that all those who had ever been attached to 
the fallen cause seemed to have suUered contamination 
and t(.) labour under a stigma. The Pakty (both of 
Whigs and lieformers ) were left completely in ^lo lurch ; 
and ( what may a]>poar extraordinary at first sight) instead 
of wishing to strmigthen their cause, took every method 
to thin tiuuv ranks and make the terms of admission to 
them mure difficult. In proportion as they were scouted 
by the rest of the woi-ld, they grew' more captious, 
irritahlo, and jealous of each other's ]>rctensions. The 
general obloq\iy was so gR'at that every one was willing 
to esea^xj from it in the crowd, or to curr}^ favour wdth 
the victors by denouncing the excesses or j)ieking holes in 
the conduct of his iieighbom’s, \Mule the victims of 
popular prejudice and ministerial persecution wxto eagerly 
sought for, no one was ready to owfi that he was one of 
the set. IJiqiopularity “ doth part the flux of company.” 
Each claimed an excejition hir himself or party, was glad 
tohavij any loo]>-hole to hide himself from tliis “^open and 
apparent shame,” and to shift thtj blame from his owm 
shoulders, and would by no uicaus he mixed up 'with 
Jacobins and Levellers — the terms with which their 
triumphant opponents qualitied indisoriminatoly all those 
who diflfertid with them in any degree. Where tlie cause 
was so disre 2 )utal)lo, the company should bo select. As 
the flood-gates of Billingsgate abuse aud courtly malice 
were let loose, each coicrie drew itself uj) in a narrower 
circle: the louder and more sweeping was the storm of 
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Tory spite without, the finer were the distinctions, the 
more fastidious the precautions used within. The Whigs, 
completely cowed hy the Tories, throw all the odimn on 
the Eefonners ; who in return with equal magnanimity 
vented their stock of sj^leon and vitu2)(irative rage oiijht; 
Whigs. The common cause was forgot in eacli man’s 
anxiety for his own safety and character. If jiny one, 
bolder than the rest, wanted to ward off the blows tliat 
fell in showers, or to retaliate on the assailants, he was 
held back or turned out as one who longed to bring an old 
house about their cars. One object was to give as little 
offence a& ]>ossible to “the powers that be” — to lie by, to 
trim, to shufflo, to wait for events, to be scworci on our own 
errors, just to the merits of a prosperous adversary, and 
not to throw away the scabbard or make reconciliaticfU 
hopeless. Just as all was IiusIkhI up, aud the ohoji- 
fallen” "Whigs won'- about to be sent for to Court, a 
great chmtering blow from au incorrigible Jacobin might 
spoil all, and put off the hast* chance of anything being 
done ‘‘for the good of the country,” till another rcJgn or 
the next century. But the gnjat thing was to be genteel, 
and keep out tlio rubble. TJiey that tr)»ch pitch are 
dolilcd. “ No connection with the mob,” was labelled on 
the back of every f fiend of the People. Every pitiful 
retainer of Opposition took caro to disclaim all affinity 
with such follows as Hunt, Carlile, or Cobbett.* As it 
was the continual drift of the Ministerial writers to con- 
touiid the diifertuit (jrades of their antagonists, so the chief 
dread of the Minority was to be confounded with the 
populace, the Canaille, &c. They would bo thought neither 
with the Government nor of the People. They are an 
awkward mark to hit at. It is tnio they have no superfluous 
popularity to throw away ujMin others, and they may be 

’ Mr. Pitt arid Mr. Windham wcare not so nice. They were 
intimate enough with such a fellow as Oobhett, while he cliose to 
staudrby them. 
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so far right in being sliy in the clioice of tbcir associates. 
They arc critical in examining volunteers into tbe service. 
It is necessary to ask loavo of a number of circumstances 
equally frivolous and vexatious, before you can enlist in 
tbcir skoletoii-rcgixnont. Thus you must bav(i a good coat 
to your back ; for they Lave no unifonn to give you. 
You must bring a cliaractcr in your pocket ; for they liave 
no respecitability to lose. If y<'U have tiny scars to show, 
you bad best bide them, or procure a certifiaito rfor your 
pacific bebaviour from tbe op})osito side, with wbom tbey 
wish to stand well, and not t.» Im always wounding the 
feelings of distinguisbed individuals. You nSust bave 
vouebers that you were neitber born, bred, nor reside 
within tbe Bills of Mortality, or I'lr. Tlioodorc! ITook will 
(Ty ‘‘ Cockney ” ! You must have studied at one or other 
of tbe Eiiglisli Universities, or Mr. Croker will prove 
every third word to be a l^ulL If you are a patriot and 
a nuirtyr to your principles, tbis is a i)ainful considera- 
tion, and must act as a drawback to your pretensions, 
wbi<di would have a more glossy and creditable appear- 
ance, if tbey bad never been tried. If you are a lord or a 
dangler after lords, it is well : tlie glittering star hides 
tbe plebeian stains, the obedient smile and habitual cringe 
of approl)ation arc always welcome. A courtier abuses 
courts with a better grace : for one who has held a place 
to rail at place-men and pensioners shows candour and a 
disregard to self. Tbci’c is nothing low, vulgar, or disre- 
putable in it ! I doubt whether tbis martinet discipline and 
sprucencBS of demeanour is favourable io the popular side. 
Tbe Tories arc not so squeamish in tbtiir choice of tools. 
If a writer comes uj) to a certain standard of diilness, 
impudence, and wont of principle, nothing more is expected. 

There is fat M[udford?], lean J , black C[rokorV], 

flimsy H , lame Gilford, and ono-oyed M[iller?]^ 

* My father says that ho recollect.s a Mr. Miller, who had this 
characteristic, and who was one of the sot f)f Tory writers stigma* 
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— do they not form an impenetrable phalanx round the 
throne, and worthy of it ! Who ever thouglit of inquiring 
into the talents, qualifications, birth, or breeding of a 
Government-scribbler ? If the workman is fitted to the 
work, they care not ono straw what you or 1 say about 
him. This sliows a confidence in themselves, and is the 
way to assure otliors. The Whigs, who do not feel their 
ground so well, make up for their want of strength by a 
proportionable want of spirit. Their cause is ticklish, 
and they support it by the lca.st hazardous moans. Any 
violent or desperate measures on their part might recoil 
ujiou thefiiselves. 

'^Vll(•u they «(‘iisur-.‘ tlio 

I’laiy niP cautious ami 

the c^ourliers oiiouUo*! should lx*. 

Whilst tlicy are pelted with the most scurrilous epithets 
and unsparing abuse, tluiv insist on language tho most 
classical and i)olished in roturjt ; and if any unfort-unatci 
devil lets an expressitm or allusion escape that stiags, or 
jars the tone of good company, ho is given up without 
remorse to the tender mercies of his foes for this infrac- 
tion of good manners and breach of treaty. TJie envy or 
cowaidice of tliese half-lacod friends of liberty regtilarly 
sacrifices its warmest defenders to the hatred of its 
enemies — mock-patriotism and effeminato self-love rati- 
fying the lists of proscription made out by servility and 
intolerance. This is base, and contrary to all the rules 
of political warfare. What ! if the Tories give a man 
a bad name, must the Whigs hang him? If a writer 
annoys the first, must he alarm the last ? Or ivhen they 
find he has irritated his and their opponents beyond all 

tized at the time as “ The Bridge Street Gang.” Tills set 
made an attempt, which did not succeed, to get up proscicutions 
against tho ItadicaU^ as all persons profesaiug liberal ojiinions were 
then denominated; and eventually they thought it desirable to 
'diBpei%i>.— El). 
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forgiveness and endurance, instead of concluding from the 
abuse heaped upon him that ho has “ done the State some 
service,” must they set him aside as an improper, person 
merely for the odium which he has incurred by liis efforts 
in the common cause, which, had they been of no effect, 
would have left him still fit for tlieir puri)0se8 of negative 
success and harm hiss opposition ? 'ilieir ambition seems 
to b(i to exist by snff(U‘ancc ; to b(i safe in a sort of con- 
ventional insignificance ; and in their dread of exciting 
the. notice or hostility of the lords of tlui earth, they are 
like tlie man in the storm who silenced the appeal of his 
companion to the gods— ‘‘Call not so loud, (j% they will 
hear us!” One would think that in all ordinary cases 
honesty to fed for a bjsing cause, capacity to understand 
it, and courage to defend it, would bo sufficient intro- 
duction and recommendation to fight the battles of a 
party, and scjrve at least in the ranks, ihit this of Whig 
Opposition is, it seems, a peculiar case. There is more in 
it than moots the eye. The vorpn may om^ day be sum- 
moned to pass muster before Majesty, and in that case it 
will be expected that they should bo of crack materials, 
without a stain and without a flaw. Nothing can ho too 
elegant, too iminacnlatc and refined for their imaginary 
return t(» office. They are in a pitiable dilemma — having 
to reconcile tho hoj)elesR reversion of court-favonr with 
the most distant and (lelieate attempts at popularity. 
They are strangely puzzled in the tdioice atid management 
of their associates. Some of them must undergo a 
thorough ventilation and 2)crfumiiig, like poor Morgan, 
before Captain Whifllo would sutYor him to come into his 
presence. Neither can anything base and plebeian be 
supposed to “ come betwixt tho wind and their nobility.” 
As their designs arc doubtful, their friends must not bo 
suspected : as their principles are poi)ular, their pre- 
tensions must be proportiouahly aristocratic. Tho repu- 
tation of Whiggism, like that of women, is a ^^licate 
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thing, and will bcarneitlior to be blown upon nor handled. 
It has an ill odour, which requires tho aid of fashionable 
es 8 cnc(AS and court-powders to carry it olf. It labours 
under tho frown of the Sovereign : and swoons at tho 
shout and pressure of the reoplc. Even in its ])resent 
forlorn and abject state, it rclai)sc'S into convulsions if 
any low fellow offers to lend it a helping hand: those 
who would have tlieir overtures of service accepted must 
be bedizened and sparkling all over with titles, wealth, 
place, connections, Ihshion (in lieu of zeal and talent), as 
a set-off to the imputation of low designs and radical 
origin; fa*, there is nothing that the patrons of the People 
dread so much us being identified with them, ajid of all 
things the patriotic party abhor (even in thoii* dreams) 
a misaUiance witli the rabble ! 

Why must I mention thu instances, in ordtu* to make 
tho foregoing statement intelligible or credible ? I would 
m)t, but that I and others have suffered by the w(iakncss 
1101*0 pointed out ; and I think the cause must ultimately 
suffer by it, unless some antidote be a|)2)lied by leason or 
ridicule. Let one example servo for all. At tho time that 
Lord Byron thought i>roper to join witli Mr. Leigh Hunt 
and Mr. Shelley in the luihlicatioii called the Ltharal, 
Blmh wood's Mayazina overflowed, as might be expected, 
with tenfold gall and bittezmoss; the John Bull was 
outrageous; and Mr. Jordan black in tho face at this 
unheai'd-of and disgraceful union. But who would have 
supjiosed that Mr. Thomas Moore and Mr. Hobhouse, 
those staunch friends and jiartisans of the people, should 
also be thrown into almost hysterical agonies of well-bred 
horror at the coalition between tbeir noble and ignoble 
acquaintance, between tho Patrician and “the Newspaper- 
Maii V” Mr. Moore darted backwards and forwards from 
Coldbath-fields Prison to the Examiner Office, from 
Mr. Longman's to Mr. Murray’s shop, in a state of ridicu- 
lous ^opidation, to see what was to he done to prevent 
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tills dogradafion of the aristocracy, letters, this indecent 
cncroachinent of plebeian pretensions, this imdi;e extension 
of patronage and compromise of privilege. The Tories 
were s]iof;ked tliat Lord Byron should grace the popular 
side by his direct countcnanco-and assistance —the Whigs 
wore s]jt»cked that he should share his confidence and 
counsels with any one who did not unite the double 
rccoimnendalioiis of birth and genius — but themselves! 
Mr. Moore IduI lived so long among the (dreat that he 
fancied liinisclf one of tliem, and regarded the indignity 
as done to himself. !Mr. llobhonsc had lately been black- 
balled by the ( dubs, and must fetd parti euhirly'sore and 
tenacious on tbo score of jmblic opinion. 3Ir. Shelley’s 
father, howiivcr, wag an tdder Baronet than Mr. Hob- 
hous(fs--Mr. Leigh Hunt ivas “to the full as genteel a 
man’’ as Ma*. ]M.o(jre in birth, appearance, tiiid education — 
the pursuits of all four were the same, the Muse, the 
public favour, and the public good ! Mr. Moore was 
himself invited to assist in the undertaking, hut ho pro- 
fessed an utter aversion to, and warned Lord Byron 
against having any concern of 

a very neutralizing and lovtdling description. He might 
speak from experieiict?. Ho had tried his hand in that 
Ulysses’ bow of critics and }>oliticians, the Edhihnrgh 
lieview^ though his secret had never transpired. Mr. 
Hobhouso too liad writt(m Illustrations of Cliilde Harold 
(a sort of partuershij) concern)— yet to quash the pub- 
lication of the Liberal, lie serionsly proposed that his 
Noble Friend should w'rite once a w'cok in his own name 
in the Examiner — the Liberal scheme, ho was afraid, 
might succeed ; the Newspaper one, he knew, could not. 
I have been w'hispcrod that the member for Westminster 
(for whom I once gave an ineffectual vote) has also 
conceived some distaste for me — 1 do not know, why, 
except that I was at one time named as the writer of 
the famous Trecenti Juravimus Letter to Mr..Canaing, 
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wliicli appeared in tlio Examiner and WIs after^v^ards 
suppressed. Ho might feel the disgrace of such a sup- 
position : I confess 1 did not feel the honour. The cabal, 
the bustle, the significant hints, the confidential rumours 
were at the height when, after Mr. Shelley's d(‘,ath, I was 
invited to taho i>ai*t in this obnoxious publicjitioii (t)b- 
noxious alike to friend and f<x>) — and when the Emuj on 
the Spirit of Monarchy appeared, (which must indeed have 
operated like a bf)in])-sh(dl thrown into the coteries that 
Mr. Moore frequented, as well as those that he had loft,) 
this gentleman wrote off to Lfird Byrtui. to say that “ there 
was a t^tiiit in the Liberal., and tliat he should loft(‘, no 
time in getting out of it.” And tliis from Mr. Moore k> 
Lord Byron — tlie last of whom had just involved the 
publication, against which ho was cautioned as having 
a taint in it, in a prosecution for libel by his Vision of 
Judgment, iind the first of whom had scarcely written any- 
thing all his life that had not a taint in it. It is true, 
the IIolland-ITouso party might be somewhat staggered 
hj n jeu<V esprit ihoX mi their Blackstono and Do Lolmo 
theories at defiance, and that they could as little wTito as 
answer. But it w'as not that. Mr. Mooro also com- 
plained that “ 1 had spoken against Lalla Bookh,'' though 
he had just before sont me bis Puilge Family, Still 
it was not tliat. But at the time lie sent mo that very 
delightful aiid spirited jniblication, iny little bark was 
seen “ hulling on the flood ” in a kind of dubious twilight, 
and it was not known whether I niight not prove a vessel 
of gallant trim. Mr. Blackwood had not then directed 
his Grul>-street battery against mo : but as soon as this 
was the case, Mr. Moore was willing to “ whistle me down 
the wind, and let me prey at fortune not that I ‘‘ proved 
haggard,” but the contrary. It is sheer cowardice and 
want ,of heart. The sole object of the set is not to stem 
the tide of prejudice and falsehood, but to get out of the 
way themselves. The instant another is assailed (how- 
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ever niijustly% instead of standing maidully by him, they 
cut the connection as fast as possible, and sanction by 
their silence and reserve the accusations they ought to 
repel. Sauve qui pent — every one has enough to do to 
look after liis own reputation or safety without rescuing 
a friend or propping up a fallen cause. It is only by 
keeping in the backgi-ound on such cxjcasjons (like Gil 
Bias wlicn ‘his fri<aid Ambrose Lamcla was led by in 
triumph to the anio-(hife) that they can escape the like 
honours and a summary punishment. A shower of mud, 
a flight of nick-names (glancing a little out of their 
original directi(m) might obscure the last gJSmpse of 
Royal favour, or stop the last gasp of popularity. Nor 
could they answer it to their Noble friends and more 
elegant pursuits to be seen in such company, or to have 
their names coupled with similar outrages. Their sleek, 
glossy, us])iring pretensions should not be exposed to 
vulgar contamination, or to be trodden ' under foot of a 
swinish multitude. '^I’heir birth-day suits (unused) should 
not be dragged through the kennel, nor their tricksy 
laurel-wreaths stuclc in the pillory. Tiiis would make 
them equally unfit to bo taken into the palaces of princes 
or the carriages of. peers. If excluded from both, what 
would become of them ’? The only way, therefore, to 
avoid being implicated in the abuse poured upon others 
is to pretend that it is just — the way not to be made the 
objexjt of the hue and cry raised against a friend is to aid 
it by underhand whispers. It is pleasant neither to par- 
ticipate in disgrace nor to have honours divided. The 
more Lord Byron confined his intimacy and friendship to 
a few persons of middling rank, but of extraordinary 
merit, the more it must redound to his and their credit — 
tlie linos of Pope, — 

To viow with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts whicJi caused himself to rise, 

— ^might still find a copy in the breast of more thai^ one 
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scribbler of politics and fashion. Mr. -Mooro miglit not 
think without a pang of the Author of Em Ini sitting at 
his ease mth the Author of CJdlde Harold ; Mr. llobliouse 
might be averse to sec my dogged prose bound uj) in the 
same volume with his Lord.shi])’s splendid verso, and 
assuredly it would not facilitate his admission to the 
Clubs, that his friend Lord Byron had taken the Editor of 
the Examiner by the hand, and that their common friend 
Mr. Moore had taken no aKitivo steps to ]>rovent it ! 

Those who have the least character to spare, can the 
least afford to part with their gf)od word to f)thcrs : a 
losing canse is always most divid(Ml against itself. If the 
Whigs are fastidi(.)us, the lleforima-s arc sour. If the 
first are frightened at the least breath of scan<lal, the last 
are disgusted with the smallest a])proach to jxjpulanty. 
The one desert you, if all men do not speak well of you : 
the other never forgive your having si i a ken off the iiicog^ 
nito which they assume so successful ly, or your having 
escaped from the Grub into the Butterfly state. The one 
require that you should enjoy the public favour in its 
newest gloss ; with the other set, the smallest elegance of 
pretension or accomplishment is fatal. The Whigs never 
stomached the account of the “ Characters <ff Shakespeare’s 
Blays ” in the Quarterly : the Iteformcrs never forgave 
mo for writing thorn at all, or for being suspected of an 
inclination to the helles-lettres, ** The gods,” they feared, 
“ had made me poetical and poetry with them is “not 
a true thing.” To please the one, you must bo a dandy : 
not to incur the censure of the other, you must turn 
cynic. The one are on the alert to know what the world 
think or say of you : the others make it a condition that 
you shall fly in the face of all the world, to think and say 
exactly as they do. The first thing the Wentminster Review 
did was to attack the Edinhurgk, The fault of the one 
is too great a deference for established and prevailing 
opinipns : that of the other is a natural antipathy to every- 
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thing with which any one oleo sympathises. They do not 
trim, but they are riveted to their own sullen and violent 
prejudices. They think to attract by repulsion, to force 
others to yield to their opinion by never giving up an 
inch of ground, and to cram the truth down the throats of 
their starveling readers, as you cram turkeys with gravel 
and saw-dust. They would gain proselytes by proscribing 
all those wh<^ do not take their Shiboleth,’ and advance a 
cause by shutting out all that can adorn or strengthen 
it. They would exercise a monstrous ostracism on every 
ornament of stylo or blandishment of sontin^ont; and 
unless they can alliu’c by barromiess and deformity, and 
convince you agnlmi the yrain^ think they have done 
nothing. They abjure Sir Walter’s novels and Mr. Moore’s 
pt)ctry as light and frivolous : who but they ! Nothing 
satisfies or gives them pleasure that <loes not give others 
jmin : they scorn win you by flattery and fair words ; 
they set up their gi*im, bare idols, and expect you to fall 
down and w’orship thorn ; and truth is with them a Sphinx, 
thuit in embracing pierces you to the heart. All this they 
think is the ofl’ect of philoso2)hy ; but it is temper, and a 
bad, sour, cold, malignant temper into the bargain. If 
tho Whigs are too effeminato and susceptible of extraneous 
imj>ressious, those underlings arc too hard and tenacious 
of thoir own.‘ They aro certainly the h'-ast amiable 
people in the world. Nor are they likely to reform others 
by their self-willed dogmatism and ungracious manner. 
If they had this object at heart, they would correct both 
(for true humanity and wisdom are tho same), but they 

^ One of them tried the other day to persuade people to give up 
the Classics and Iciirn Chinese, because lie has a place in the India 
House. To tliose who aro connected witlj tiic tea-trade, this may 
be of immediate practical interest, but not therefore to all tho world. 
These proaaieal visionaries are a spcicies by themselves. , It is a 
matter of fact, that the natives of tho South Sea Islands speak a 
language of thoir own, and if we were to go there, it m%ht Jt)0 of 
more use to us than Greek and I^atin — but wot till then ! 

2 N 
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would rather lose the cause of human hind than not 
shock and offend while they would bo thought only 
anxious to convince, as Mr. Place lost Mr. Hobhouso his 
first election by a string of radical rtjsolutions, which so 
fai* gained their end. One is hard-bested in times like 
these, and between such opposite factions, when almost 
every one seems to pull his own w^ay, and to make his 
principles a stalking-horse to some private end; when 
you offend some without conciliating othci’s; when you 
incur most blame where you expected most favour ; when 
a xmivcrs^Tl outcry is raised against you on one side, which 
is answered by as dead a silence on the other ; wdien none 
but those who have the worst designs appear to know 
their own meaning or to bo hold togethtir by any mutual 
tie, and when the only assui’ance you can obtain that your 
intentions have been upright, or ip any degree carried into 
effect, is that you are the object of tlwir mireraittiug 
obloquy and ill-will. If you look for any other testimony 
to it, you will look in vain. The Toric^s know their 
enemies : the People do not know” their friends. The 
frown and the lightning glance of power is ujwn you, and 
points out the path of honour and of duty : but you can 
hope to receive no note of encouragement or approbation 
from the painted booths of Whig Aristocracy, or the 
sordid sties of Eeform ! 


THE END. 


Condon ; by wilmam ciowes and bon*^ stamfobd steejet 

AND CHARINO CBOSS. 
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The Foot.sr<’p.< of our I.ord.” *• l^irty Day? in the Di'sert, ' ete. A new 
Edition in one (luurto volume, M’ry haudsouiely hound iu wulnul, Ihs. 


JEUUSALEM EXl'EOREl); 

Being a Description of the Ancient and Modern City, with upwards of 
One Hundred Illustrations, consisting of Views, (irouud-pluu.s, and Sec- 
tions. By F.rniete Pierot.ti, Doctor of Mai hciuaf ics, and Arehitect- 
Engineer to His Excetlency Foorruya I'ushaof Jeru.salein, (Trun.slatcd 
by ihe Uev T. il Bouncy. M.A., Ftdlow of 8t. John’.s College, Cam- 
bridge.) 2 vols. iuipl. 410. id. iss'. 


HISTORICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND DURING THE 

FIRST THIRTEEN CENTURIES. 

With Explanatory Essays and Indices. Bv Charle.s H. Pf.AIuson, M.A., 
late Professor of History in King's College, London ; and Author of "A 
History of Eitglwnd during the Early and Aliddle Ages/' Ate, Itniterial 
folio, \L. 11.?. tV/, 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROIVIAN REPUBLIC. 

By G-EotiOK Lo.xg, M. A. Vol. Til. 8vo. \-U. 

Vol. IV, (completing the work) in preparation. 
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Poetical Works^ Ilhisiratcd. 


ADELAIDE ANNI^ rHOCTER'S LEGENDS AND LYRICS 


The lllnsft'sawl Kditiun, with udduionul Poems, aicl an Introductiou hy 
Chaules I>irKKss, a Portrait by Jeeiis, ami Twenty Illnstrationh by the 
fi>11owin.4f Kiu'iient Artists; - 


W. ('. T, I)r.bs,m,A.l{..A. hoivnz Fruhlieh, 
Hiiuiuel Paltiur. ! W. H. Millais. 

J. Teuniel. j (J. Ihi .Muiirier. 

Ut'orpe Thomas. | W. P. Purton. 

' J. J). Walwm. 


j Churl e.s Keene. 

{ J. M. Ciirriek. 
j . M. K.Thl wards. 
"I T. Morton. 


Feap. Ito. ornamental cloth, Ulu. ; hundsume walnut binding, Sl.«f, (W. 


HENRY AVADSWDirm LUNOFELLDW'S COMPLETE 

POKTICAL Woh'KS. 

With nearlyl'.'t' lilnsf rations by Pirket Kmtir, Tenniel, Godwin, Thomas, 
in one handsome volume, elegantly bound. 2).y. 


BELL AND DALl)Y\S IMPEIUAL GIFT BOOKS. 

l^iuo. hiHidsoim ly bound in iimlncbite binding, price \)s. eaeh. 

1. TIIK AVSl l»K IN.N*. IlY Ilr.Nuv M'ajimvoutu Longfellow, 
witii Illu'.tratiou.s by omineui Arti'«l>. . 

li- KVANGl.’I.i N H. l>y Hemiy W.xo.'.uouth i.(».\Gi'Ei.u>xv, with 
the lilnstratiou.s of Hirkel Foster, eurel'ully printed by Clay from 
the origiiud Wi«ut blueks, 

3. Tin: WHITE HOE (»F KVLSTONE ; nr, the Fate of the 
Nort'm.", by WitM.vM Wont i.s won in ; with lllustnitious by 
llirkei Foster a ml II. N. II umphivy.s, engraved by Henry N. 
Woods; beautifully printed by tHuy. 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 

Containing upwards of loO Illustrations from drawings by tJie most emi- 
nent pHintersof the Kighleentli and Nineteeiiih Century, and engraved 
on .steel in the biehest stjle of art by onr most tlistingni.sbed engravers. 
Edited by H. C. liALi.. 11 vols. hamlsoinely bound in walnut, 214'. each. 

rir&t *ym:e.?-CtIAUCER TO Din DEN. 

Second .Kf rn'.v-~SWIFT TO BUKNS. 
7yur<LSme.4^W(.)RI)SW()ltTII TO TENNVHON. 

DANTE.-- ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE DIVINE POEM 

OF DANTE ALIGllIKKI, 

liy John Flaxmau. f^enptor, R. A. ; with full deseription of each (*orapo.si- 
tiou from the transluiioii of ihe Iu;x. lii:.\KV Fham'IS Cauv. Imp, Itu., 
baudsomely half-bound in scarlet morewreo. 2L VJs. iid. 
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Mi%9rs. Bdl (nul I)ah.hf $ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

CASIMIR MAREMMA. 

By awlhor of “ Fricnils in Counnl/' “ lleulmdh,” &r. 2 vois. 

Post bvo, 

MATUKj OK, GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN FRANCE. 

Cr. bvo. (is 

THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE. 

Trnnslul^ rl into Ver.-ie,by >lip Into •! ("orpuK PrJi- 

fessor of Liilizi in tlu* l'Ui\crBity o| (»xfui*d. Ti ]>. bvo., )iulj roiiu, {is. iW. 


'ITiE EPIGRAISIMATISTS. SEIA:CTiONS FROM THE 

EPIGU.^MMATU) LlTKUATniK OF ANCIKNT, 

.EVAL AN r> .M ORKIIN TJ .M KS. 

With Not(‘S, ()bsi‘r\ jitiouH, Illu^trutionh, tuifl un liitroduction. By tho 
Rev. IlK.\RV M.A.t of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Kx. tni. 

WPiAPONS OF WAR. A HISTORY OF ARMS ANT) 

ARMOT.7R from tHK EAKCIEHT PEillOR TO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME. 

Translated from the French of Auguste Deinmin, by C. C. Hlack, M.A. 
With nearly 2, 0()<» Iliubtratioii.s. I2.s, 


Dedicated hif I^crmissim i/< Her Majesi}/ the f^uem. 

CHARLES KEMBLE’S SHAKSPEliE RF.ADINOS. 

A Seleetion of f^evenN-t'n Plays as read by him before her Alajesty and 
the 1‘ublic, Edited by K. L Lam:. II vols, Crown bvo. b.':, each. 

This i.s a earebd reprint from th(' Cfipy r»f Shakspeare u.scf] by Mr. 
Kemble at his piihiic rtMtdijigs. The text is earfluJly freed fnun all im- 
proprieties, a, ud by judicious excisions each play is biv.nij;ht within tho 
compass of an evening’s reading. By the insert ioti of aeeenliml rnarksi 
used by Mr, Kendde, the reader is enabled to see at a glance what words 
wore emphasized by him, 

* A prospectm^ inifi Kj.erimtn porje, n il/ In’ sent fm applicatum^ or may 
hr obtained throiujU any bool.sn/lrr. 

TALES IN THE SWAHILI LANGI:AGK, 

With a ‘Literal Translation on the oppo.site page. Edited by the Rev. 
Ejdw AitD Steeiie, LL.1>, Post 8vo. Is, 6t/. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY, OR FIRST LESSONS 

I N J-: A ilT 11 h ( )K K F< m c HIM >1{ K N. 

Uy I he lit'v. C. KrxtiSLF.v, Author ol'tho “ Wator-Babies." Small 8vo., 
with IlllI^tr;^^ion.s. 7-?. <v/. 

KING GEUIiGK’S MIDDY. 

By Wn..MAM Uikhmut. Author of “ Thu JMirror,'’ With loO Ulus- 

Irntiuns by W. S, Oilhkrt. Ciwu .'r\o. 0.'% 

DAISY’S COMPANIONS: OK, SCENr-:S FROM CHILD 

i.tni, 

A Story for Littlu fiirlg. By the Author of Graiitlniaramn’s Nest.” 
With Niue Illustrutious. Thuiiy Hjjito. Ji.v. (></. 

'I’llE LOST LEGENDS OF THE NLESERY SONGS. 

By Mary Semou Cl\uk. With Sixteen luli-pujite lliiistratious. Imp. 

I bine. Av. 

THE ROYS OF AXT.EFORD. 

By CHAitiKs ('.vMDKN. With Illustrution'! by .loiiN Bkttik, A.B.A., 
Iloo^flitou, Friiser. uud other Artists, Ciwu 8\o. hx. 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES AND SKETCHES. 

With UM Illustrations by Orxo SeKtiviKU and others. Ha-. 

This vulniiK* eoiitaius many tales Lhiil are in no othtr Kdifunt piib- 
li.sbed in this country, and with the following voUimt* it forms the 
ino.sr eorujiletc Kdition that has yet ajipeurtd in Eiifilimd. 


ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR CHILDREN. Willi Forty. 

ei}.dit i'ull-pufjo lllusirations by Wuii.NfiuT, uud Fifty-scveu Hmali 
lluKYuviu^s on Wood by "W. Thomas. Au Kutirely New l^ldition, 
very luuuisomely hound, C,v, 


Tin: BOY IN THE RUSH; OR, COUNTRY LIFE IN 

AUrtTlULIA. 

By Edwahi) Howe. W'ith Illustrations by Zweeker, Fraser, and Ma- 
honey. Crown 8vo. fw. 
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Messrs, Bell and Dalihf's List. 


AN ANALYSIS AND INDEX TO PLATO’S DIALOGUES. 

With Kc'ferezices to the Tr!insla,tjon in Bohn’s Chissicul Library. By 
Alfred LL.D, os. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EI’IS'IEKS VOX TlfE SUN- 

DAYS AND OTHEK HOLY DAYS t)F THECHltlSTlAN YEAR. 
By tho 11 e\ . W. Deaton, Author of *• A Conirnenlary on the Crospels/' 
&c. Vol. I. Advent TO Tiumty. 8vo. 184'. 

THE DEVOUT (M]iaS1’lAN*S HELP TO MEDIIA'JION 

ON THE LIFE OF OL'R LORD JESUS 

Uontainin^ Mfflihitions nutl Fta_verx for fvery flay iu the Nvar. I'hlited 
by tilt' Res. T. T. Caiijer, Rector of Clcwor. 2 v’ols. fop. 8vo. J2.v. 

THE HARMONY OF TFIE niBLi: WrJ’il EXVKllh 
MENTAL PHVSICAL SCIENCE. F.air Lectiuvs. By the Kiv. 
Arteui; Rigg, M.A.,of Oiu'Sttjv Fvap. 8v.>. 2s. G(/. 


ITUMAKY TllU'J’HS OF KEL1GK>N. 

By the Rij^ht Rev. T. M. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Isliind. 
Foap. 8vo, JSs. 6<L 


JOANNES COLE'IIJS SlJPEIt OPERA DTONYSII. 

TtVo Treati.'ifS on tlie Hienirchifs of Dionysius. By .lortN Cidjjt, D.D , 
tbrmtM'ly Deau of St,. Punl's. Now first published, with n Translation, 
Introducfioii, and Note.s, by J. H. Lt pio.n, W.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
Colle|LO.‘, Cambridge. DeniySit. i2.s’. 


THE CONFESSION OF A SINNER. 

Translated fnnri the Sjianish of l>r. Co.NSTAXTtM) PoNCK DE la FrKM’E, 
H Rerorrnev of the Sixtt'onth Century. By JoiiN T. Betts. With a 
Biogriiphical Sketch by Bk^jamia B. WlFFK^. Post tivo. -D. 


CATECHETICAL HINTS AND HELPS: 

A Manual Ibr Pureuis and Teachers on ffiviug Inst motion to Young 
Children in the Cateclusm of the (^hnreh of England. By the Ilov. 
E. J. Bovi'E, Reetor of noULf^htoJi, Ilunt.s. Po.^fl 8vi>., elolhl 2.s’. 

“ Terse, comprehensive, and in every respect excellent.”— y<7/tn IMl. 


BRIEF WORDS ON SCHOOL LIFE: 

A Selection of Short Addresne.*!, based on a Course of Scripture Readiug 
in School. By the ,Rev. Juhx KiLiiPTiiDiiNE, M.A., Priueipal of Block- 
heath Proprietary School. Fcap. 8vo. \is, Gd. 
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Recently Published Works, 

F. KLEFK’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 

MENT. 

hy Hi.hkk mid AnoLF Kampiiafkkx. Translatfd fpf>m 

till' Fifth F.ditum by(i. II. Vj;xAiii.K<, F>(|. Edited hy 

the Hfv. Dmioii Kesideiitiary of Lincoln Cuthedrul. 

lu'l"!!?. Post S VO. Jfci.SV 

THE HECTOR AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Di.ilotitiojioii .some of tiio Leaditt" Religion!* <»f tln' Dav. Crown 

Svo. 7A.tj</. 

FAITH AND SCIENCE. 

A .Sorio.s of E.'say.s, JJy L'iJborr Snffun. Post 8vo. Jij. 


REV. DR. MONSELL. OUH NEW AOOAR; OR, PLAIN 

WUUDS ()\ lUTLAI. AM> P.VR.l’'^H WORK. 

Ry thf Hov, .1. R. .S. I.L.lt., atitlior of “ Hymns of Love and 

Piai.sc,’' Ae, I out t/t hit ft, at. r<-at»‘K\o. 5 j. 

THE STUDENTS HOOK OF COIH'MON TEAYEH. 

With till Historicji! mid F.\ol!uiutor\ Tvfatise. l?y WlLLijVJt (»iLsn\ 
III mi'Hhv, R,])., Victiv t)f M. Mortin's-in-llie-Ficlvls. I'lmo. with red 
liiu'S and nihvios. "Js. 0 /. 


REV. DR. 15A3HIY. NOI'ES ON THE CATECHISM. 

For ttm r«e of Public -Scliool-, < spci ialK foi Dti'.sj .s (>i ep-iiintt for Cori- 
hrniation. Ry tin: Rrv, .Allo d Princitial ot Kin;j’s Colle.i;»-, 

Vmuloii. F'cap.rtvo. ,Secru(/ l'.(ltrn>n. 'Zs, 

BOOK OF CONSOLATION IN SICKNESS, SORROW, 

ADVEK.'^ITV AND OI.D AUK. 

Oathered from the Writui£:.s of the Wise and Cood. By John Mortis. 
Crown Svo. tloth, ^dt oilsi’S. 0*. 


For uHc in Clturrhex and Schools, 

HOLY SONG FOR ALL SEASONS. 

Fine Paper, cloth fjiK, red edpes, 2s. Common Paper, limp cloth, l5. 6d. 
Common J*apcr, paper cover, Lv. 
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A MEMOIR OF DR. HARVEY, F.R.S. 

Late Professor of Botany in Trinity Collopi', Dublin. Dotnv H\o., with 
Portrait. Itir. 


Q. HORATU FLACCI OPERA. 

lUnstratiyl from Anluinc firm!*, b\ C. W. King, W.A., Fi llow of Trinilv 
Colicao, C!nnl)n<i}iO. Tin* 'IVvi UiNi.spd, with an Inttodm-lion, by H. 

J. IVI.A., Follow of Trinity Colb uo, Caniln idsio. 8vo. Wnli 

no.'ii'h iiliEstratiorrct. If. l.v. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. 

Falidit rtancisous St. .lobn I'baoki'rav, A.M. Kihtio Alti'ra. r»,o (ti/. 

\ h('liM'ln»a fnnn tin |,;nin iiooi.o.troni ^'a<*VIu^ lo BoiTliuiii. With an .^l^• 
inntlis of fxtdanalory and illu.>oia(iM‘ .Notch. * 


ANTHOLOGIA GU AECA. 

A Sol»'otion of f l)oico tircok INn'trv- F.ditcil by 1'. St. John Tbacki.’i -»\ , 
M..A. With Nolt'S. IVap. Hv«». Is.ikl. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. 

By Archibald Billint, M.l).. I’.U.S., tboroiiiiblv lovisod and onlarc^od, and 
broitiiht down to llit* iiicsvnt .^iat«> of intalical .sncnco. 'I Ih' SimIi Kdttion, 
Hvo.f prii;e IHu 

“ Wo know of MO b<tok avhirh contain.** within the tianic ^|»ac** so mneb 
vabitiblc inforttiali-fji, tin* fc.>.tilf, not ot fancitid tliciny, not ot idle h\|io- 
thesis, tint ot clo.M' jnn.o'Vt'i'inif eliiiic.il ohsfivaiion, .iccoinpanied nitb 
mneb s(uiinhie'f> «if judainenl and evlratndiiKwy clinical tael." Medico- 
Chirurfuetil I\u! /cw. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF MECHANICAL AM) I'HV- 

SIOLtbilfWL JiKST IN THM TRKATMFNT OF ACCfDKNTH 
AM» sriiOK'AL UISEASKS, AND THE LHAWNOhTK’ VALVE 
OF I'AIN. 

By Jolui llilUni,r,K.S., FJl.C.S., late. President of the Koyal Colle^o- of 
.Surueoti.s. 8vo. 1th. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS DRAAVING ROOK. 

A Draw ins Book, prepared at the retpie.m of the ISociel\ of Arts, by .lobii 
Bell, Scnlnlor. It eontains more than One ijnndretl and Fitly llluslr■a^ion^ 
from the Flat, from the Konnd, the Unman Ficiin’, tleomcfrie.il De-sipoh 
Landse.Hp4', &c. Arc. and <»ne Hniidred Pages of easy inaMuetioti'* for tin 
Student, adapted lor general, boiisehold, or even .self education, w'ithoui 
the aid of a ptottissionaJ teacher. Oblong 4to. iiaif-bound. ib. fif. 
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CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. 

Compriiint; liis MfV, Ltttfr?, K»5a>», Traiwlatjons, Talis, Pt)ein8, anti 
IMay.s, lidiU'd by Sir 'I'huinas Noon Talfoiird. Royal Svo. Price lOu. 6rf. 


CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA AND ELIANA. 


I'opnliir Edition. Royal ^vo. cloth, Us. iy/.; paper, l.y. lirf. 


rillLOLOGlCAL ESSAYS. 

By T, Hewitt K?:v, i\l. A., F. U, S. IKmy i^vo., elolh, 10.s. 6(f. 

" Ilis specalutlnns are exee*'(liiijfly aeure and irij.n'niou‘l» and display a. 
l.TKiw ledm* <d' liu)pnaji><> wlmdi in aoiiie di-parliuenl-s, not ably in that of 
"arly i?. pnhably not efjualled b\ any English Seholar.” 

special, r. 


IMIACTICAL HINTS ON TEACHING. 

('•.utiiming A<]\iee;A> to Oj tMiiizatiou. IMs<'ipline, Jnstrnction, and Pnir- 
tieal ,’\luiianeiiieiif, By Ho* Jb v. J<ni,\ Mkakt, .\1. A., Perpetual 
< 'iiniltMii' Hoekerill, and liU*' rhapluiii of the Hoekenll Training Inslitu- 
tinn. t.'rown s\o. ciuth. pm-e J.s. ; pu]»er ei>\ei>, Ijs.fW. 


A MANUAL OF HUMAN CULTURE. 

By Michael Angelo tJarvey, H..R. Crown .w\o., elolh, ’is. (x/. 

■■ 'J ho"',' who jiiuUe e.dueritiriu a btuil\ .should consult this volume. “ 

yit/icHa um. 


THE HI'S AM) HOAVA'S t)E AN OLD MAID’S LIFE. 

By Jr.Mj.MA CoMi'ToN. Seeonrl Edition. Crown ^vo, 

In ils iii.pi’er.eudiM:- 'i-ni t- ^ry. if i- a really heulthy and refreshing 
••hunge of uK'Hta! diet ; -i. -j.-.ij .;-.:y of the uoAels now in vogue,” 

J (/'/ Ahdl tr>Kctti., 

” A liith* story of hut mild interest, hut very aUiifully and pleusaiitly 
(old. and bir better w’orth reading flmii forty -nine out of evei7 titt V 
jiovels vhieli pour out of the t'Spi irtator. 


COUNTRY TOWNS. THEIR PLACE IN CIVILIZATION. 

By the Author of “ ’Ihree Months’ Rest at Pau.’' Fcap, 8vo. Si. 



Messrs, Bell and Daldi/s List, 




THE STORY OE THE IRISH BEFORE THE CONQUEST, 

From the Mythical Period to the Invahiou under Stronghow. By M. C. 
Fek«usok. Feap. 5*’. 

A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF EUKOPE. By John William DiiArKit. M.D., LLJ). 2 vols. 8vo. 
1?. Is. 

Sneial Advane(>meiit is its completely u ml er the doniininn of Natural 
Law us is bodily growth. The life of an indn iiluul is a nujnafuiv of the 
life of u nation. These propositions it is tht' special ubjeot of this book to 
deinoiislnite. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND DERING THE EARLY 

AND MiniLE AGr.H. I!y Ciiaki-ks 11. IMjahsos, Fi'lli.w of Oriel 
College, Dxford. New Edition, imich eulurgial, Voi. I. 8vo. IOlV. 

Vol, 11., To the Death of hUh' ard 1. 8vo, J-l.v. t. 

THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF ROME. 

By T. H, Dvkr, LL. 1)., With a iTefalory Dissertation on the Sources 
and Evidence.s of Early Roman Ili.vtoxy. Demy 8vo. Ids. 

THE DECLINE OF . THE ROMAN RET^UBLIC. 

From the Destruction of Carthage to the Death of Sertorins. By Gkoiioe 
Long. 2 vols. Kvo, I D. per vol. 

Vol. III. (to the Con.Milsliip of Julius Ctesar) is now ready, 8\o. M,v', 

THE HISTORY OF POMPEII; ITS P>UILi)]N(",S AND 

ANTIQUITIES. An account of the City, with a full descriiiliim of the 
Remains and the Recent Exi^avations, ami alyj an liinei ary for Visitors. 
Edited hy T. II. Dyer, LL.D Illustrated vilh nearly .‘>('0 W'iuhI 
Kngiavings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 'J7if TScconti 
Jitlifnni, i^vo. 14i-. 

•‘A profusely illustraled volume, giv iug as much information as any 
but [ivofessed anti(|naries can wi.sh to have. riv-n/ it in .no attraetive 
a way tliat .sebool-laiys and grown-up I ■ l.n.iv iii.ili-. i" may be tempted 
by it info a .serious hit of historical .study, forgetting all the while that 
they are doing anything hut uuiusing them.selves.'’ — K.C(indmr. 

THE TRAVELLERS’ ART COMPANION TO THE 
, MUSEUMS AND ANCIENT REMAINS OF ITALY, GREE(^E, 
AND EGYPT; A HANDBOOK OF ARCM.EOLOGY. .By Uodder 
“Wk.stroi'i*. Demy fevo. with numermis llhistratinus. 15.s‘. 

“ Mr. Wesiropp ha-s condensed into a small sjiace an immense mass of 
useful information about architecture, sculpture, painting, and geina He 
has alsfj given an introduction to the study of palaeography, or inscrip- 
tions, so that his hook is a complete cyclopaedia of ancient art .” — Ikill 
Mall GiuctU. 
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NEW POETRY. 

CARMINA CHUCIS. 

By Dora Greknwbil. Post 8vo. With Six Illustrations by G. D* 
Leslie, A. R. A. r>s. 

“ In nobility and height of aim, Miss GreenwelPs ' Carmina Crncis* 
are honourably distinguished from the great mass of verse on either 
secular or sacred subjects, and if. follows almost of necessity from the 
exalted dignity uf their coiieeption that the execution lags a little behind 

it Her poems have th(‘ noble fault of containing more breadth 

of intellectual view and depth of spiritual insight than she is capable of 
combining wit h artistic symmetry. Vet even this modified praise seems 
too much like ceirsure when we read a striking passage like the following, 
extracted from her poem on *■ Kleetion — 

‘ Who shall the secret learn 
Of thine exclusion stern { ' &c. 

After quoting the.se profound and moving lines, there is, perhaps, an 
anti'climax in observing (hat the vigmettes of Miss Greenwell's volume 
have qualities of exnres.<ioij that will recommend them to really artistic 
minds; to iintruniea eyes they may seem only iueotispicuous and coarsely 
oxei'uted wood -cuts. Such ornaments are well muted to these remark- 
able poems,*'— 

THE LESSER AND THE GREATER LIGHT. 

By th(f lute Rev. J, L. Petit, M. A. 8vo. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

UNIVERSAL HYMN. 

By Philip ,I ames Bailev, Author of Feslus.” Sm, 4to. cloth, ds. 

CASSANDRA, AND OTJIKU POIiMS. 

By R, WwiELDON Baddelev. f'eap. 8vo. ds. 

MINOR CHORDS AND OTHER VOEMS. 

By Sophia May Kckley. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN. 

A Dramatic Poem. By Mrs. Frederick Prideaitx, Anther of “ Clandia.” 
Fcap, tjvo, 5s. 

POEMS AND LANCASHIRE SONGS. 

By Edwin Waugh, New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

By Edwin Waugh. Fcap. 8vo, 
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RECENT TRAVEL, ETC. 

A CRTHSE IN THE “GOKOON;” 

Or, !Month‘< (in II.M.S. ^‘Gortron,” enpiipfod in tht* Rn^)|)!'rssi"n 

of the Slave Trade on tlio Kh.sI (Joast of Airieti. Ineludintr ii Ti’j]i up the 
Zambesi with Dr. Tivniustmie. IJy W. ('upk Devkuki'X, Assisiunt- 
I’aymuster, K.N. 8vo. 10, v. (J//. 

** We have rarely, if ever, read n inon* pruphie, thoncrh sempuhiuf^ly 
unsensutioniil, aeeonat of the honors ef the trnH‘H- in hunuui flesh, or a 
more ronrlusive exposure of the evils which attend and result from it." — 
3}(iily 'JVlctp'ajth. 

CHAPMAN^S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Two V()!s. 8vo. Ilinstr.ited- .'51 *n, 

“Adarjufj and ‘(t)ec eH«,ful sportsman, with a fipurtsiimn’s keen power of 
ohservsMoii, and healthy loie of natural lamuty,'’-“»SY(//i(/7rf/. 

THE INDIAN TRILES OF (HTIANA: 

Their Condilioii and Hahits; with He, searches into tludr Past Jli.story, 
Superstitions, heL'ends, Antinuifies, IvUia'unpes, tVe. Hy the llev. 
W. H, IIkktt, Missionary In eunneetimi with llie Society lor the Pro]>ii- 
pation of the Gospel in Foreipn Parts, and Hecior of 'J’riuity Parish, 
Kssetjuiho, Pvo., with numerous Coloured llluslrations and Woodcuts, 
18 s. 

“ It is injjiossible to do justice ti> a hook so full of trnipliif' iiavrutive, of 
exeitinp iueideuts, and of jdrluresrjue de.scriplions, within the s]>!i('e of a 
ueressurily hri»'f reMcw. All w'e ean do is to call the attention of oiir 
readers to a. volume replete with liuman interest iiml ii,'« suppesf.ive as it 
18 iiistruetivo. Such it work is of permanent value.”— /Ao/y jW'iVfi. 


A BOY’S LOCKER. Captain MAianAT. 

Compri.sinjr the following celebrated stories written for young people 

Pdok Jack. 2 vols. 

The Mission; oe, Scenes in Africa, 2 vols. 

The Settlers in Canada. 2 vols. 

The Frivateer’s Man. 2 vols. 

Masterman Heady. 2 vols. 

The Pirate and Three Cutters. 2 vols. 

In all twelve voluine«, very neatly hound in <doth, und euclose.d iu com- 
pact Square btix, suitable for presentation, 2Gs. 

POOR jack. 

By Captain Markyat. A new and cheap edition, la one volume. Foap. 
8vo. '6s* 



Mi$celIm4’,oust Worlcs. 
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Mr, A rihur Helps' Biographies ^ “ 

THE LIFE OF CHIOSTOFIIEU COLUMBUS, THE DIS- 

CUVKUKIl or AMERICA. 

Ry IMr. Ahthi u Iftr-^LPs, author of “ Friends in Council,” &c. Assisted 
by Mr. II. I’lesiou Thomast. Second Edition. Crowo 8vo. 6^. 

THE LIFE OF PIZARRO. 

With Some Aecoiiut of lii.s Associates in the Conquest of Peru, Second 
Etlition. L'rowa r!^•o. (>.v. 


THE LIFE OF LAS CzYSAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE 

INDIES. 

Heooud Edition, ('rown Svo. 6s. 

TllK BIW OK HERN ANDO COUTES, AND THE CON- 

QUEST OE MEXICO. [/n n/ew vw’As- 


GEORGE CRUrKSriANK-S OMNIIU'S. 

Edited by Eamaa Ri.AVt ij viu). With loii Illustratious 'on Steel and 
Wriul. Jlii3ul j'vo. New Edition. I0.v. <w/. 

“ .As an HtunsiDij misceljiniy, we don’t know any volunu* of equal hulk 
to Cl impure Avith this one of Cruikshauk’.s ‘ On^ubms,' a work produced hj" 
Oiii- fti’toit artist when hewa-N in the prime of liis life and the fulness of his 
powers -the peerless master of thi' art of etching, and the prince of comic 
illustrators.” — Sun. 

GEORGE CKIJIKSEANK’S TABLli: BOOK. 

Edited by D. A. ,\'l{K«’KKTr. Illustrated with 12 Steel Plates'aml lit) 
Eiim'avings cm Wood, by U. CRGiK.SHAJiK. New Edition. Royal 8 vo. 16i. 

GEORGE CRUIKSIIANK^S FAIRY LIBRARY, consisting 

of Hop o’ my Thumb, Puss in Boots, Cmderella, and Jack and the 
Beanstalk, .^.s. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHAKK’S BALLAD of Lord Bateman. 

U‘. M. 

A CATALOGUE OF ETCHINGS 

By Geoiujk CuuJivSHA.NK. With numerous Illustrations, Edited, with 
copious Explanations, by Q. W. KkIO, Keeper of the Prints at the 
British Museum, lu 1 vol. Large royal 4to. Only 100 copies printed, 

[In the press. 
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Mrs. Alfred Gattys Puhlications. 

PABABLES FROM NATURE. 

By Mrs. Alfreo Gatty. With Notes on the ^atMr^Hi 8 for 5 ^ Complete la 
one volume, fcap. 4to., ornamental cloth, 2b'. lllroirated bj' — 

W, Holman Hunt. G. Thomaa. I. Tenniel. 

Otto Specktei. P. H. Calderon, A.R.A. J. \S olt’. 

C. W. Cope, R.4. Loren?: Frohiich. W, P. Burton. 

E. Warrr.u. W. B. Scott. M. K. Edward*. 

W. Millaia. E. B. Jones. C. Keene. 

H. Weir. 

•.•FlRSiT AND SECOND SERIES, lOf.tW. THIRD AND FOUR LH, lOj.W. 

MRS. AUFRED GATTY^S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 

(AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE) FOK 1869. 

Containing new rales by Hans Chris an Andersen, the Lost Letrends of 
the Nursery Songs, Stories, Fairy Tale . ul Papers on Natural History. 
With numerouB lllnstrations from Drawi b\ Kinineiit AiUrib. In cr. 
Svo. handsomely bonitd in cloth and gold; ice 5s. ^ * 


MRS ALFRED GATTY^S CHRISTMAS VOLUMES FOR 

1866, 1867, and 1868. 

Contalninsr Storit t, Songs, Music, Papers on Natural History, Fairy Talcs 
^kc. &c. Uiiii'orii with the above, 5s, each. 

*' Aunt Judy's Christmas 1868 is as pnt<’rtaining and pleasant 

as ever. The pictures are v r pretty, tl' stories etined as well as ainnsing, 
and tlie whole ' - j • - ■ • ■'“il authoritative 

motherly hlndiines.s, \diiclj gives to tills Magu/.iiie a very distinctive clia- 
racier, t' here tli " nm\ life has a tinge of ihe higlier culture, no pi'eseul 
can be more approfj iatc than lids.”— Guorc/ia 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY^S MAY -DAY VOLUMES FOR 

1867, 1868, und 1809. 

Containing Stories and Fairy Tales, Poems for the Yoong, Music, Songs, 
Arc., Ulc. llluslraied, uiufonn with (he above, price 5s. each. 

MRS. ALFRED GATIT’S PRESENTATION BOX FOR 

YGtJNG PEOPLE. 

Containing the following votnmes, all beautifully printed, neatly bound, 
and enclosed in a cloth box, price 31.t. Oi, 

PAIU0I.F5 FROM NaTIJHF, 2 VOls. 7s. AUNT JPWY’s LtlTRRS. 3s. ft/. 
WORLP:! NOT KjKAUZKP. ~ PR0T£RBS TH« HU&IAN FaCF. I)IVINK,&C, Ss.^d. 

Illustratko, 8r. 6rf. Tub Fairy Goiii«trrHfcK.s, &c. 2 j.CW. 

DOMRSTIC PlCTURSS. 3s. 6d. iHE HUNPUEUTU BlUTUDAY, &.C. 

Avar Jody's Talbib. at . ft/. 3r. ft/. 
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Three Volumes for Yotmg People, 


** Wht‘n we sav tltat FriendH in ‘ For and Featlicra * j» a collection of lively 
skctciicf^ from the * Monthly Packet' and ‘ Aunt Jody's MagaKine/it iie«*ds 
no further lecuimnetKlaiiou. ‘True stories of real pets,’ they are as lively 
and amnsing as ever, with the advautage of Home charming iliiisi rat ions. 
l■‘roln *Aunt Jody’s' treasury we htve also two other welcome volumes. 
‘Mrs. Oveithew.iy's Kemernbrances,’ a batch of capital stones, among 
which ‘the Mioring ghost ’ shiiien pre-rmiinent; and ‘ Later Tales by Han.s 
( hristian Andersi-n,’ both delightfully illustrated, and with frontispieces of 
special beam v, and both worthy of the pleasant periodical from which they 
sprang.”— 


Published by arrangement with the Author, 

TEE LATER TALES OF HANS CHRISTIA^l ANDER- 
SEN. 

Contributed t<t ** Annt Jtuly’a Magazine ’’dining the jears 1867 and 1868, 
translated from ilte Dani.'ih by Aiieiista nesner and H. Ward, Now pub- 
lished for the first (line in a collected form, wiin admirable llUi.strations 
bj Otto SptM'.kier, A. W'. Cooper, and other artists. Handsomely bound 
in cloth ami gold. 'ds. Hid. 

MRS. OVEKTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 

Contributed to “ Aunt Judy’s Masazine” by J. H. Ewing, anthor of 
“Melchior’s Dieam.” llluMrated with ten tine full-page rn('raviug.s on 
Wood after Drawings by Pasquier and Woit. Now piildished in a col- 
lected fuiiii in one handsome volume, post 8vo. cloth and gold. 4v. 

“ Uis not often nowadays the privilege of a critic to glow entlinsiastic 
over a new work ; and the rarity of the occasion that calls fortli the de- 
light is apt to lead one into tlie sin of hypeibole. Ami yet we tliink we 
shall not he accused « if extravagance wlieii we say that, wilhout exception, 
* Mrs. Overthi'waj ’» Hemembranct B* i.s the most delightful work avowedi.) 
written lot cliildieii tiiat we have ever read. There are passages in this 
book winch ttic genius of George Eliot would be proml to ov/u,**— Leader. 

FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. 

Bv Gwynfryn (one of the contributors to “ Aunt Judy’s Magazine”;. 11 . 
lustratell with eight full-t»aged Engravings after drawincs by F. \V, Key! 
and other celebrated ai tisis. Very hand.>oineiy bound in cloth and gold, 4r. 

“The book is w'ritten on an artistic principle, ettnsisting of actual 
biographies of certain elephants, squirrels, biackbirdh, and what not, who 
lived in the fle.sh, and we only wish that hiiniart biographies W'ere atwa)s 
as entertaining and instructive.”— Review. 


GRANDMAMMA’S NEST: A CHILD’S STORY BOOK. 

By Mrs. O’Reilly. Feap. 8vo. 2f, 6rf, 

“ * Grandmamma’s Nest* is what it calls itself, * A Child’s Story Book,' 
and a ver> good one, pretty, quaint, and fanciful.”— Gvari/tsft, 

“One of the most charming books a child can wish to read,”“*.4*w/ 
Jvdy'e MlaKasint. 
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Presentation Volumes in Boxes, 

THE POCKET VOLITIME SIIAKESPEAllE. 

(!omprising all hi? Pl.jys anW I’ooins. Caivlnllv from th<‘ First 

Folio Eilition by I hom\s Kicightlkv, wiih upwards of si\ hnndr4*<t orna- 
mental lIlnstrMiioij's, tH-.intiiiiilv pruned ar tin* Chiswick Prosn, very 
ohoicidy bound in 13 vols« roval 3'2»no. in a m at cloii» box, price 21i. 

May also be had in leather bindimts and Walnut cases. 


HEPIIESENTATIVE POETS OF ENGLAND, SCOT- 

LAND, AND AMERICA. 

Fonrfeen volumes, nil heautimllv |)»inied at the t’hiswirk Pres'ijChoirely 
i»onint in idirth, 111 a tn-al cloih bo\, nriiloi in with “ 1 he Pocket V'aliiiiie 
Slvakchpearf /’ price 2U'. 

Milton ’ rt Comflktr Pokth al AVorjv.*^. 4 vols. 

Horns’ Complete 1’oetical AVorks. 4 vols. Containing’ 
all the copyrij^ht pi(‘cos published iu tho Aldine Edition. 
Long FELLOW ‘s Puetical Works, b vols. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. Comprising— 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakesimv.ire. 1 vols. 

SoimiEy’s Life of Nel.son. 2 vols. 

WAsniNGTOiV Jr VINO s Sketch Book. 2 vols. 

Walton'S Angler, Jilustratod. 2 vol.s. 

White's Natural IIlstouy of Selbouse. 2 vols. 
Washington Irvj.ng's Tales. 2 vols. 

In all twelvt' beantifullv ptinfrd volume?, suitable for the jmeket or the 
carpet-hajL', very m-atlv bonmi in .snuM'th cloth, encloM-d in a neat cloth 
box, unifoim With Hit- “ Uepresentaiive pure 20. 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIBKAKAL Containing— 

Shout Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 

The CiuiiSTiAN Taught by tiif. Church’s Services. 

Thu Comtanion to the Altar. 

Devout Musings on the Psalms, chioily from Sfc. Augustine. 

Edited by the Very Kev. W. FvngrffAR HoiiK, D.D., Dean of ChieheMier. 
lu 15 vol?. royat 32mo. neatly bound, iu a ne.u cloth box, price 2b. 
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The Rev. M. F. Sadler's Works. 

I’ARIsri SERMONS. 

Vol. I. Al>vr.\T TO TklVITV, Srrnnd hyiifion. fk. 

Vol, I J. THiMfY TO Auvkat. Srn.nd hjlifum. C.v. 

Vol. HI. J’l-AiN Hpeakinu o^• J)eep Truths. Second ICdition. (vi. 


ClinRCn DOCTIUNE-MBLE TIUTTII. Thinl 

I’Vap, S\fi. ii<i. 

“ \vnti'r« havo f!n* uift of sp«‘!ikin^ tho right worri nt fht* right 
tijiio, urni tilt* Ut*v. M. F. lS'iullt*r i.s j»ri‘-omjiifntly out* of thorn. ‘ Cburoh 
Footnno ihhlt* Truth,’ I'* full of ^^llolt*sltmt* truths lit for these times 

. , . Ilf hjo- t,hi‘ ]»o\vt r of putting hus int*juiiug in a farciiilo ami in- 
toiligihlo way, which will, wt* inivt, onuhlo lus uiIimIiIo work to oflect. 
that which it i.-* well oalculat.od to olFocr, vi/.., to moot with an appro- 
jirmfo Kud onjslujtg ro[»ly ouo of the most daugorou.s misheliefs of the 
Liino.’’— (Jti/ti'dHni. 

“ A Maiiuiil of t'huivh Onrtrino, woll-uicU <‘om])Ioto in all its parts, 
ovohod from JToly Sciipturo in that com im-ing mothod which Mr, 
Saillor may he stud ui his }>re\ious jtuhlu'utinns to have made hi.s own " 

Eirlttsidsfic. 


KMlVt ANUKL : or, the litcarnation of th€‘ Son of God the founda- 

tion of Immutulde Truth. 8vo, liK. 

An clahorafe and thoughtful work; the production of a writer w'ho 
may fairly cluiru tlie mime of a theologian."— 

*' A worthy antidote to the belief which has been recently so speciou.sly 
and elotjUfiitly set forth.*' —J< din I^nV. 


Tim SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRT.ll; or, the 

DocU’iiic of iSaptism as contaiaecl in Holy Scripture. Tbiirth liUitim, 
greatly eulurged. I'eiip. bvo. 4.s. 6//. 

“The most striking peculiarity of this nsel’iil little w'ork is that its 
uulhor argues almost exclusively from the Hihle. AVe commend it most 
earnestly to clergy aud laity, us containing in a .small compass, and at a 
triiiing cost, a body of sound uml Hcnplura) doctrine, respecting the New 
Birth which cannot be too widely circulated." — (Juurdian. 


THE SACUA]\IENT OF RES 1 H)NS 1 BILITY j or, Testis 

tnouy of the tScriplure to the teiu-hing of the ('hun h on Holy Baptism, with 
espi'cial reference to the Cases of Infants; and Answers to Objections. 
, EtUiion. i]d. 

On tine paper, ami neatly bound in cloth. 2s. Od. 

[Nearly ready. 
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Scientific Works. 

THE NATURAL' HISTORY OF PRECIOUS STONES 

AND OF THE PKECIOUS METALS. 

By C. W. Kino, M.A., Aiitlnu* of “The (rnostics and thftir Remains,” 
Ac. New Edition^ revised, post bvo. Illustrated, IOa'. tW. 

NoTiCE.—The flrst edition of tliis treatise in one volume having been 
rapidly sold, it has been determined bj enlarge it, and to issue it as two 
distinct works. The first treats exehisively of the prerious metals, of the 
pearl, and of such stones as are e.specially deuoiniimted ** precious” in the 
present day. 


THE NA’fURAL HISTORY OF CxEMS OR DECORA- 

TIVE HTONES, 

By C. W. Kino, M.A. New Edition, revised, post Pvo. Illustrated, 
lO.T. 6d. This volume treats of mineral prodiietions whose highest value 
lies in their subvservieiice to the inspirations of Art, 


HANDBOOK OF ENGRAVED GEMS. By C. W. King, 

M.A, Illustrated with uunierous Plates. Crown 8vo. JO.*?. IWI. 

This volume is iutonded as a manual for the use of the student and 
collector of engraved gems. It eouuins a history of the tilyptic Art, 
an account of the celebrated European cabiuels and famous rings and 
signets, with artist.*!’ signatures, list.s of ancient artists, Ac. It is illus- 
trated with nearly two hundred wood engravings. 


THE GNOSTICS AND TITEIK KEMAINS. By 0. W. 

King, M.A., Autliur of the “ Handbook of Engraved Gems.” 8vo. 16s. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 

Drawn from Professor Harvey *s “ Phyeologia Britanniea,” with Descrip- 
tions in popular language by Mrs. Allred Gutty. 4to. 3/. 3,<r. 

This volume contains drawings of the British Peaweods in 803 figures, 
coloured after nature, with descriptions of each, including all the newly 
discovered speides ; an Introduction, an Amateur’s Hyuopsis, Rules for 
preserving and laying out Beaweeds, and the Order of their aiTOUge* 
meat in the Xlerbariuiu. 


THE FERNS AND FERN ALLIES OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

ninstrated with BO plates by John E. Sowerby. The descriptions, syno- 
nyms, &c., by Charles Johnson. 8vo. lOs. ed. \ royal paper, coloured 
plates, 354. 
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2>i?. WEBSTEES CELEBRATED 
DICTIONARIES, 


The Guinea Dictionary* 


WEBSTER'S ‘ NEW ILLUSTRATED’ DICTIONARY 

Of tho F.iiciiiili Liinjjuaiif, in Otn* Volume, 4t(>., contnining^ nearly one 
six liun<ln.'(i with Three Tiiousaiu) Iliustratioiis. Sirougly 

bound in cloth. Price 


The peculiar features of this edition are, 


Fulness ami Cunipleteiiessj 
jicieiiUtic and 'I'ethnieal 

VVi.ids, 

Accuriivy of Uefmition, 
I’roiiuiu'iatioii, 

Etymology, 


Onifonnity in Spellingi 
OuoiHtions, - 

1 lie S.Mioiiyms, • 

The lilmir'alious, 
Cheapness. 


'riu* volume coutains 157(5 pages, and is sold for One Guinea. It will be 
touud, on comparison, to be one of (he clieapest volume? ever issued. It 
can also be had strongly half-bound in calf or half-bound in morocco. 


The Ilalf-Guinca Dictionary, 

WEBSTER’S PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY 

Of the English I.angMagr, based on Webster’s Large Dictionary, and 


VMtion, and meanings. In (>iie Volume, 1 , containing more than 

one thousand piti^es and Six Hundred lllu Price IOj. 0<f. 


This edition contains. 


All Scieniilic Words impo aut to 
riun-scientiiic leaders, 
Important Phra.'>ee, ^vnil t'xplaiia- 
tioiiH, 

Synonyms, 

O’llhogriiphy, 

' Pronunciation, 


A Glossary of .Scottish Words 
ami Phrases, 

Vocabularies of Scriptural, Classi- 
c.il, and Geographical Proper 
Names, 

A Vocabulary of Perfect and 
allowable Khymes, &c., &c. 

As a whole, this Dictionaiy is far in advance of anyotlierof like size and 
price, ami is admirably suited i« meet the requirements of all who are 
seeking a standard Dictionary for constant rtdereiice. 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

Of the English Language contains all that appears in the above Diction* 
arics,and also a valuable Appendix and sevaity pages of I Utistralions 
gronpedaiui classified. One N'otume,4to. strongly bound in cloth, i/. Ur. 6d. 

The cheapest Dictionary ever published, as it is confessedly one of 
the best. The ititrocUiclion of small wtiodcut illusti atious of technical and 
•cieotific terms adds greatly to the otility of the Dictionary."— CViweAwwa. 
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The Cheap Edition of 
THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 

This Series of the 13ritis!i Poets, in r»2 v(»lunies, oritiiTiiilly pvojeeted !iy the 
late Mr, l^ekeriup, has lonir been Rekiiowlerlm-'i to he the nio'.t mniplete 
and eorreet hirhertt) jui!)lished. The present proprietors hu^'e suhjeeled 
the texts, memoirs, iiud luktes, too striet revi.sif>ii, whei'tn er uny inipro' enient 


was possible, siiid In' this ineiuis the n 
tained. They hn^e umv resolved to hi; 
a priee Jiiitl iu sm-h n mimiiei* as to 
They vvill be published m 

MthM'ULY AT 

AkeiiHide.with Memoir by theliev. A. . 
Dyee, ami midi tiojuil betters, ls.6(/. 

H(?aitie, with Memoir liy the Uev. A. 

iJyee. 1,“;. 0'/. j 

Ilurus. with Memoir by Sir Harris ■ 
Nii'olas, and additioual Copyriylit 
Pieees. :i vols. is. ivf. I 

Butler, with Memoir by the Rev. J, ' 
Mitf'ord, 2 Mils. Il.s’, ; 

Chaueer, edited by 11. Morris, willi j 
Memoir by Sir ilurris Nieolas. *3 
vols. VK, I 

Churebill, Tooke’.s edition, revist'd, ! 
witli Memoir hy James lluuuay, • 
a vols. lis, 

Collins, edited, with IMemoir by W. ' 
Moy Thomas, l.v. tn/. ■ 

Cowper, ineludiuj,?' hi.s Tran si at ions, j 
Edited, with iMemoir, ami Addi- i 
tiouaJ Cojiyriftht Pieees, by John ' 
Bruce, F.S.A, 3 v«ls, 4.v. tii/. j 

Hrydeu, with Memoir hy the Rev. R. 
Hooper, F.S.A, Carefully revised, 
r. veils. Is. m. 

Falconer, with Memoir by the Uev. J. 
Mitford. l.t. dr/. 

Goldsmith, wdth Memoir by the Rev. j 
J, Mi t ford, earefu 1 1 y re v i.sed . 1 s. d.7. | 

Gray, witli Noti'S and Aleinoir by the i 
Uev. John Mitford. l.s. dr/. i 


■putution of the Seih x hiisbreii main- 
Y it eomjdete betbre the piildie at siieji 
place it vviihiij the resu h of all elusses. 

FJGU ^i:\rh' /;. i gn. 

Kirk(‘ White, with .Memoir )•> Sir H, 
^‘l<'ola^,•.lml juJditionul Notes. Ciiiv- 
fully revised, l.s. (v/. 

Milton, witli Memoir by the Ret. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. -.I.t, tV/. 

Parnell, with Alemoir by the Uev. J. 
Mitlord. l.s'. r<7. 

Poi»e, with Memoir by the Uev, 
I>>ee. 3 \ols. 4.?. Hi/, 

Prior, with Memoir hy the Rev. J, 
Mitford. 2 vois. Jx. 

Shukesjnuiv, with Memoir by the 
Uev. A. Byee. I.s'. tW, 

Spenser, edited, witfi Memoir, by J. 
l^iviie Collier. 5 vols. 7‘. 07. 

.Surrey, edited, w’ith Memoir, by 
Jume.>, ^'eowell, l.v. Tv/. 

Swift, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
Milford. 3 Mils, 4.V. Iw/. 

Thoru'-on, with Memoir liy Sir II. 
Nirolas, uiiiiotttted by Peter (hin- 
niii|rham, F.S.zi.. and additional 
Poems, earefulJy revised. 2 vol.s, 
:t.v. 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir by James 
Veowell. l.v. 07. 

Voiiiiit. with Memoir by the Uev. J. 
Mitford, and addilionui Poems, 2 
vols. lis. 


N.B, — Copies of the Fine Paper Edition, with portraits, may still be had, 
price Ss, per volume (oxeept Collins, .Ts. (x/.) 

The Fir.st Volume will appear on Jan. 25, 1S70. Purchfi.serB may then obtain 
this atimiruhle colle»*tion of the Enjflish Poets, edited by eminent scholars, 
and well printed and bound, for abmit fi.\K-ytUKTKn of the oritrinal eott. The 
Edition, when complete, will eoiiaist of the above Poets at the prices affixed. 



neons W< tries. 


UNIfOnM H im THE ALDINE EDITION OF 
THE FOETS. 

Thr Works of (H’ay, otlitod hy the liov. John ilitfonl. With 
his (\n‘iH'sp»iii(l(MU‘e njth Mr. ('hul»‘ Hud (flhcrs, Joiirnuls kt jd ut Eoinc 
rrOicii-tii t>ii the Sculjiturfs, Acr. Nvir Ldition. fj '»(d!r. 1/, 5ff. 

'I'lio Toin|t]o urid other ro<‘m.s. By Herhort, with Colc- 

ridi^r’s Nott'S. .\rn: i-Cdifion. o.f. ilororcfi. ur UHtiqui’ lO/:. Of/. 

VuneJifui's Sjicn'd r<ioms and Fioiis Kjaeulations. witli Memoir 

hv t!i^' K»'V, II. F. Lyt(\ \rir fCJitn^n. ii.v. AutitjUf rair or mororco, 
I>*\. (if/ Lo/i.'i Is, 0.7. AntKjue ll.s'. Autif|nt.* morocro, 

% 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's ]?ide tnid Exercises of Holy Living and 
Holy Dyuj;.''. L* \ t»ls. If.s'. Od.oarh. IMiu’ncci., jifjtiijntM'alt'of ninroffo, 7.^'. tW, 
fiudt, lu miv \(iinnvi‘, 0.5. -Moroent lU* uat’-jui; rnlj', Id.s. tyl. 

Rishoji IhnhT's Aindojry of Kclip;ion : with Analytical Jntrodne- 
tiuii iitifl t'(*}>j{iu.s Iiidt'Xnhy tin- Jle^, j)r. Htfon*. h.s, Aiitnjni! cnlf, lls. (V/. 

Bishop Butler’s Sermons and Bcniains: w ith ^leinoir, bv the Kev. 
K. LL.l). 

‘rhii MilmiK* cuuTiuns' ‘ifmuMidditi.iufil ivniains, whirh nn* ropyripht, 
and n iuU<r it the most coui^dete edition exlniil. 

Bishop Butler's Complete Works ; with Memoir by theKev. Dr. 
Steere. U’ It?,':. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learninj?:. Edited, with short Notes, 
liy the Kev. il. . Kitehiii, M.A., <?hrist ('hureh, t^xlord. 6.v. ; jMoroeeo, 
or anti<p»e eiilt, 1 1.?. tW. 

Bacon’s Es.says; or, Connstd.s Civil and IMorahwith the Wi.s<h>m 
ot‘ the Anriciils. With Jipferfiieos luid IS’otes by H. \V. F.P.A. Os. 

?Moroeeo, or smtiipie ealf, ID.v. fn/. 

Bacon's Novum Or^annni. Newly translated, witli slmrt Notes, 
by tlif Uev. vViidiew .lolnwon, M.A. 6*’. Antique euir, lbs-. (17. 

Ijoeke on the Conduct of the Human Understanding ; edited by 
Holton (’oniey, Esq., M.U.S.L. .‘Iv, (57. Aaticjut* enlf, S.f. 67. 

*• I f-unuot think any parent or iiislruetor justitied in ncjarleetin" to put 
this little IreatHf into the hands of u boy about the time when tht? ren.son- 
iuu faeiiltie.s beeoiue developed.”— //u/ittw. 

^'he Schole Ma.ster, By Roger Ascham, Edited, with copious 
Notes* uiid tt Gli).sBary, by the Kev. J. E. D. Mayor, M.A. 6 n. 
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and DALDY’S Elzevir Series of Stanbakp 
Vtjthors. Small fcap. 8vo. 

Messrs. BE^^Land Baldv, haTinpbeen favoured with manj 
requests that their Poeket Volumes should appear in u larger .size, so 
as to be more suitable for Presents and School Prizes, are now printing 
New Editions in accordance with these suggestions. 

They are issued under the general title of “Elzevir Series," to 
distinguish them from their other collections. Thi.s general title has 
been adopted to indicate the spirit in w'hich they are prepared, that 
is to say, with the greatest po.ssihle accuracy as regards text, and the 
highest degree of beauty that can be attained iti the workmanship. 

Tbey(j‘e printed at the (^hiswiek Press, on fine paper, with rich mar- 
gins, and ore issued in tasteful bindings at prices varying from .'kv. Ik/, to 6s. 

Burns’s Poems, with Portrait, Qorttaining all the copyright' 
4ss. 6d, > pkceif published in the Aldi/u 

Burns’s Songs, 4s. 6d, j Edition, 

CoLER idol’s Poems, with Portrait, 4s. 6d, 

Cowper’s Tadle Talk and Miscet.lane(»u8 Poicm-s, 4s. 6d. 
Cowper’s Task and Tuansi.ations, 4.';. Od, 

Irving’s Sketch Book, with Portrait, 5s, 

Irving’s Tales oe a Tuaveeeer, 5s. 

Longfellow’s Poems, with JNirtrait, 4s. Od, 

Longfellow’s 8ong of Hiawatha and C*oldj:n Legend, 4s. 6d, 
LoNcrELi.ow’s Spanish Student, and Latur Poems, 4s. Od. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, wdth Portrait, 4s. 6d, 

Milton’s Paradise Regained, and other Poems, 4s. 6d, 
Shakespeare’s Pea vs. Edited by Thomas Kcightley, 6 vols. 
with portrait, 5s. each. 

Southey’s Life of N klson, with Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

Walton’s Angler, with Engravings, 4s, 6d, 

Walton’s Lives, with Portrait, 5s, 

Shortly, 

Lamb’s Tales from Siiakspeake, 
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ELL and LALBY^S Pocket Volumes. A Series of 

Selert W orks) of Fu\ ourite Authors, adapted for jifeneral reading, 
moderate in price, compact and elegant in form, and executed 
in a style fitting them to be permanently preserved. 32fflo. 

Hmdy, 

Bacon’s Essays, Counsels and Moral. 2s. 6d. 

Burns’s Pokms, 2a. 6d. 1 These editions contain all the copyriokt 
Burns’s Sonos, 2.<. 6d. j pieces published in the Aldine Edition, 
Cowplr’s I'arll Talk, and Miscellaneous Poems. 3s. 
CowpLu’.s Task, and 'IVanslations. os. 

{k)LERn>C{t!-’s PoLMS. 2s. 6(i. 

GeorCiE Uehri.rt’s Poems. 2s. 

Georoe Hi:R»i:n t ’.s Rr:%tAiNS. Is. 6d. 

Georoe IIi rhert’s Works. 3a. 

Lamii’s Tai-i:s i uom iSiiakspeare. 2s. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poems. 2.s. (id. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 2.s. 6d. 

Milton's Paradise Rioaini d, and other Poems. 2s. 6d. 

Sea Songs AND Bai.i.ads. By Charles Dibdia and others. 2s. 6d. 
Sf»UTiiEY’.s Lin: OF Nei-son. 2a. 6d, 

The Liketenant and Commander. By Capt. Basil Hall, 
R.N. 3s. 

The Midshipman. —Sketches of hi.s own early career, by the 
same Author. 3s. 

The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. 6d. 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, &c.» 3f. 
Walton’s Complete Angler. 25. 6d. 

Washington Irving’s Ske:7cii Book. 3s. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 3s, 

Shakespeare’s Plays. Edited by T. Keightley. 6 vols. IBs. 

This Edition of Shakespeare is also hejit in a handsome cloth 
case, admirably adajited for a gift or prize, price 21s, 

Others Prepanng. 

In cloth, top edge gilt, at 6d, per volume extra. 
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The foUoiring are excellent itpecimens of printing executed at the 
Ch is'V'i rfc Press hij Messrs. \X 1 1 rn'i n u h a m an d i Uv i N «. 7Vi r 

type and ornaments are such as were in use ahont a ce ntury 
ago; the. ‘laidf and slightly tinted paper is in character, and 
. it is perhaps not tim much to say that more elegant hooks have 
never been produced f — BooKi^EiiiiKU. 


THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES. 

A St*ri<4\)f reprints of the best Authors carefiilJ}^ f'dited timl 
collated with the Early Co{)ies. 


SEENSEirS COiMELETK WOEKS; with Life, ISotos, and 
(iltishnvy. hy Joliu I'uyuc Collier, K.sq., F.S.A. t> I^/. Ijav. Aiiti(|ui' 
(.'all', tV. 0.':. 

HEEBEUT'S POEMS AND KEMATKS; with S.T.Coleridfrv’s 

Notes; and Life hy Iwiutk WalUoi, Itevjscd, witli adilitimuil Notes, hy 
Mr. J. Veuwell. 2 volt>. it. l.s\ M(>roc(’o, uutKiue calf or morooeo, 2/. 2a’. 


BISHOP BUTT.KB’S ANAT.OOY OF EKT.IGION; ,vith 

Aiiah'fieiil Index, hy the Kev. Ivlwurd Stei-re, Lh.l). i2.v: Aiititjue 
rair,’l/. Is. 

“ 'rh(' ])resent edition has been furnished with an Irnlex of the Texts of 
Serijiture rjnoteii, Jiiid nij Jnd»‘xof Wonts and Thing-x wusiderahly fuller 
than any hiiherio jiuhlished.'’ — EtUior's /*rrfacc. 

BISHOP JEEEMY TAYEOTPS BULK AND EXEKCISES 

OF HOLY LIVING AND in iNU. 2 vols. IL Is. Moroeeo, antique 

' (L'ulf oi’ moroeeo, 21. 2,t. 


GOWER’S CONEESSIO AMANTIS, with Life by Dr. Pauli, 

an?l a Glossary, v«l». 2L 2s. Antique eulf, 3L 6s. Only a limited 
number of Cojiies jn-inted. 

This important work is so scarce that it can seldom he met with 
even in large librarks. It is wanting in nearly every collation of 
Engli^ Pmtry^ 
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POETRY. 


Sec also pages 9 , 17 , 22 , and 26 . 

J/g EG EK I )S ANI ) LYEICS. By Aadaide Anne Proc- 

tBi-. lllubtralod Edition. St-o pa^ti 11, 

Li'gt'juls nn<l Lyrics, by Adcliiide Anno I’rocter. 

Fu'yJ kSiTits. I 'Jtrntth Additional JVn*ms. Introduction hy 

(.’harlt‘f> IMckcn^, and Eortruif of the Author. I’cit}). dv. Antifjueor best 
jdaiu morocco, ll.v, htt. 

Stroit'l Si'rics. Si.rfli Edition. Fcap. 8vo. j antique 

orhcjd jilain morocco, lu-v. 

T 1 h.‘ Ocics dl' lb>ra('(‘. Lran.^bi ted inlo Verst*. By tbe 

iate J. iM.A., Corjiu.'' l'role^'<^r of Latin in the University of 

(»xli>rd. 'J'htrd I'ldithiH. Foj>. t<\o. Av. tu/. 

The Odyssey ct’ ILnnor, rendiived int<» KnpiUsb IMank Verse. 

Jiy (jcorgc Slu.^y^rave, M.-V., Eraseiu.se College, Oxford. Htcund Edition. 
li \ol«, S\u. IM.v. 

Oliver Gtddsniilb's ]\>cTns. Illustrated by Birket Foster, John 
tiiihi jt, Jhthc.'' (iudwiu, Hud Ilurrisoft ^Veir; with a Alemoir. 8 vo. 
liandsonicly hound. a,\. (n/. 

Fifty ISIodern ro(‘nis, by W. Allin^binn, Aiitlior of ‘‘Day and 

Night Songs," and “ Laurence Eloomtield." l’eui>, b\t3, hs. 

Choice T/vrics an<l r«»eTus, nr, lSii;htin;^ale Vsdlty ; a Collectitm 
fnun ifie time of S)iii,k(‘.«|>eiire to the r’'v?''‘nt duy. Edited hy William 
AlliugliuiJi, F<-uji. S\o. .'i.s. ; nioroci-o or unlujue cult', lO.v, (m/. 

Day and Nip^ht Sonp;s j and the ^lusic. Muster. A Lo^re Foem. 
*Ity W'illuim Allinglmni. With nine Woodcuts, seven designed by Arthur 
Huglies, one hy 1). (ji. liossetli, and one hy John K. MilluLs, A. 14. A. 
Fcap. 8vo. As. 

Verse.s— -Kew and Old. By Arthur Munby, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Latin Translations of English Hymns. By Charles Buchanan 
Peursou, M. A., Hector of Knchworth. Fcap. 8vo, os. 

Hymns of Ivofe and IVaise for the Churt'h’s Year. By ie Kev. 
J. S. B. Monstdl, LL.l)., Vicar of Eghuiu, Surrey. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. As. U. 

The Passing Bell, and other Poems. By the Eev. J. S. B. 
MonscH, LL.D. Vicar of Eghum, Surrey. New Edition, 32iao. 2s. 6d. 
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POETICAL WOBKS--contimed» 


Verses for Holy Seasons. By C. F. Alexander. Edited by the 
Very Rev. w/f. Hook, D.D. Fifth ItHition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. ; moroeco or 
antique calf, 8s. (W. 

The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other Poems. By the 
same Author. Fcup. 8vo. bs.\ antique or best plain morocco, lOr. 

Ballads and Songs. By Bessie Rayner Parkcs. Fcap. 5«. 

The Story of Queen Isabel, and other Verses. By M. S., Author 
of “ Twicl Loit,” and “ The Linnet's Trial.” 3i’. 6i/. 

Love an4 Mammon, and other Poems. By F. S. Wyvill, 

Author of Patisic!*.” Fcap. Svo. ftx. 

The Frithiof Saga. A Poem. Translated from the Norwegian. 
By the Rev. R. Murklestoiie, M.A., Rector of Dincdor, Cr. 8vo. ^s. iki. 

Axel. A Poem. Translated from the Swedish. By the Rev. 
U. Mucklestottf, M.A., Rector of Dinetlor, llercforddiire. Cr. Svo. is. tW. 

Saul, a Dramatic Poem ; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode; and other 
Poems. By William Fulford, M.A. Fcap. 8vu. 

Lays and Poems on Italy, By F. A. Mackay, Fcap. 8vo, 5«. 
Poems from the German. By Richard Garnett, Author of “ lo 

in Egypt, and other Poems.” Fcap. 8vo. 3.?. 

Tlie Layman^s Creed. By C. J. Ricthmuller, author of “ Teu- 
ton,” “Alexander Uamiltoh,” &c. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 

Teuton. A Poem. By the same author. Crown 8 vo. 7tf,6d, 

t 

Pictures; and other Poems. By Thomas Ashe, Author of 

l^yope,” Ac. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Sorrows of Hypsipyle, By Thomas Ashe, Author of 
♦* Pictures and Poems.” Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6ci. 
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The WhiU! ])i«; of Hyloslonc ; or, The Fate of the Xortons. By 

Willium Wjlh llhistratif'iis by liirket Fr.stf r. (^’o\vn&\B, 

cloth, .".S'.; linudMiniely hound in mniuchitc biiKiuig, phci; ln,s, M, 

Davul MnlK't's JV>cins. M"ith XoiP.s jmrl Illn-stralions by F. Dins- 
little, LL.D., Ai-Vf JCliUdti. I'os-t v'^vo, lus. tJfA 

rorcy’s ]i('H(jU('s <>i‘ Ancirni Enirlisli ]^)l4rv. roJ-s. sm. 8vo. 
liiiir-lioiijjd. iJ'.s. Antifjiic cull’, or tnnro' cn. i;. U.s. tv/. 

My Vis*a-ViN; and otlirr J^>olns. By Mary Eli?|i Kogors, 

Author i.'f “ I )iune''l>c Life in FaicNtiuc.'' SiuaU -h-. 

The Agnnit'miion, Ohuephuri, and Emiu'iudes of A%L;hylus. 
Trtul^l;^ttul liy A, Ssvanwick. I'j'own hvo, 0.s, 

Shalus]tt?ijLro'H Vhtys and Boctns. AVillt Notes, and Life, by 

('iittrii-s Kiiii-'lit. ami «l'» cn..' no ilia's on \>co»l hy .ilarvf'y, Koyal fcvo. 
doth. 10,.'. a./ ; nil iM'Cd extra, 11 ‘».s. 

Shiilv<'s|.{‘arf's I'l'ty,-. and Boeins. (Valpy's (labint't Pictorial 

K(ViiViti). «it’n (iln-urial Noto, uVe., uiid 1*1 ontline plates, 15 

Vdl.'^. iVwp .'i.V. 

Shakfspe.'irtes I Ira in. a fie IVorhs. ^’ln‘ 'i'cxt ctirernlly revised, 
v.'itli h;. t'', NV, Sin^^cr, F.S.A. I't ^ols., er. price a/. ,*js. 

I'estiis: u PiM'iu. By Thilip James Baihy'. Eighth F4ditioii, 

rcviseii. t'l'iAMi h.'f. 

lN'trar(‘h’s SomnAs, Trinin^ihs, and otliev Pomns. Translated fv>r 

the (h>l tune cfuiij-Ieidy int-' i:nuli.'..|( V«>e. by various humis. Wuh 
a Lite of I lie la.«'l liy Tlioina." thuujihdh IllustnitiMi. Fod hvo. 

JJanto^s I)i> ine ( \.>inedy. Translated by the. Lev. Henry Francis 

thiry. Fobt ^vt^ 7.*'. <5 /. 

1 The Popular Edition, neatly printed in double columns, 

with all the Author's Copyrijihi Kiuemlalioiis. lloyiil t>yo,f sewed, fsAkL ; 
neatly bound in doth, ‘Js\ tiU. 

The Poems of lleiiie, troinnlete: translated into the or' ,inal 
metres, with a sSkeloh of his Life. By Kdgwr Alfred Bowrmg. 3?«#t Sto. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Mks. Alfbei) Gatty's PoriTLAR Works. 

Mire. Gtttty is farili'. prinrepx in the art of writing for the young. Slie »s to 
theaiteredtftstesnl thiisgeneratuiualmostwhi.it Miss .Htlgeworth was to 
the lust."— C«rtrf//«n, 

ARABLES from Nature ; a Complete Handsomely llliis- 

trateil Edition; with Notes on tlie NatiirHl Ili.sfory. With 
iiuiiiernus full-page IllnsNtrations hy the most eminent artists 
of the jiresent day. In one quarto volume, nmiimental eloth, 
gilt edges, 1^. Ls*. 

Mtvy also be had in Two Volnmes, lOi?. 64 /. eneh. 

Parablos irom Nature, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. {\(l. 

each. 

Parabllfe from Nature. 16mo, with Illustrations. 

First Series, ThirffTnth Editivn^ I.v. (W. Herond Series, Ninth lufitinn, 2 s 
The two Series in one volume. ?k. tV/. 

Third 8 erit*&, Fourth PJdiltonUJs. Fonrth Series, Third Tuitiom, 'Js. 

The two Serie.s in one volnnio. -hv. 

Worlds not Realized. 16mo. Fovrth Edition, 2.s. 

Proverbs Illustrated. l6mo. with Illustrations. Ath Edition , *2s. 
Worlds not Realized and Proverbs Illustrated. In 1 vol. leap. 

Svo. ;is, tvi. 

Domestic Pictures and Tales. Fcap. With r> Illustrations. 

3a’. iyd. 

Aunt Judy^s Tales. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Fcap. 8\o. 

Fifth jbkiiion. Jis. Ot/, 

Aunt Judy’s Letters. A Sequel to Aunt Judy’s Tales. Ulus* 

trfttfcd by Clara S. Lant:. Ntrond Fihtiun. Tcaji. 8 vo. JJi-. tW, 

The ILiman Face Divine, and other Tales. With Illustrations 

Lane. Second Fklituoi. Fcap. bvo. Ss. 0rf. 

The Fairy Godmothers and other Tales. Fmrth Edition. Fcap. 

8 vo. with Frontispiece. 2s. M, 

The Hundredth Birthday and other Tales. With Illustrations 

by Phis:. (Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 3s. (kl. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE— continued. 

The Poor Incumbent. Fcap. 8vo, Sc^wed, Is. Cloth, l.<. Cui. 

Aunt Sall)’’sLife. AVith 6 lllnstratums, by G. Thomas. Square 

Ifittio. I}s. (W. (Revisit'd reprint fi*om ” Aunt .FadyV Letters.’*) 

A Bit of Bretul. By Jean Mcw'e. Translated by Mrs. Alfred 

Watty. 2 fciij). 8vo. VoK I, Is tv/.; vol. If. ;i,v. 6-/. 

Portrait of Mrs. ihitty lias recently been enfP’aved. A few 
enpivK oil India Paper may he had, price .'is. ^ 


Melchior’s .Dream, and other Tales. By J. II. Evvin^, Author 

of "Mrs. t>vertluwny’sllcin(Mnhrances." Edited by Mrs. Gatcy. Illns- 
t rated. Fcaji. !^vo. d.v. <V/. 

"Melchior’s Dream is an exiuisite little Story, charmin;? by original 
humour, buoyant, spirits and lender pathos.” — Afhcutnim. 


B v THE UliV. J. Ek.SKIXK (.h.AUKE, of Derby. 

Heart Music, for the Hearth-Rinrj : the Street- Walk ; the 
Country Stroll; the Work- Hours ; the Rest-Day; the Trouble-time. 
Null: t'jhtion. l.v. 

Children at Church, Twelve Simple Sermons. Nmv Edition. 
2 voi.>s,, L«. each ; together, in one vol., cloth gih, 2.<t. QiL 

The Giant’s Arrows. A Book for the Children of Working 

Peopb'. Djrno. (ji/. ; cloth, I.s, 

Church Stories. I'kiited by the liev. J. K. Clarke. Crown 8vo. 

2s. M. 


By TUE late Mks. Woodkuoffe. 

Cottage Dialogues. New Edition. 12nio. 4s. Gii. ^ 

Michael Kemp, the Happy Fanner’s .Lad. 8//i Edition. 12ino. 
‘Ls. 

Secjucl to Michael Kemp, New Edition. 12mo. 6«. Orf. 

Garry. A ILdiday Story. By Jeanie Horing. IllustratetJ 

with I)rawing.s by .f. E. Hodgson and F. W, Keyl. Square 16mo. 4jf.; 
with the illu»tration.‘> coloured, r>s 

Queer Little .People. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Fcap. Board.»i. 

Lv.; doth. Is. ttrf. 

Little Foxes ; or, the Little Failings that mar Domestic Happi- 
nesii. Fcap. BoartU, Is'.; doth. Is. Gd. 
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BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE— continued. 

THE CHILDUEN’S PICTtTEE ]U)()K SEKIKS. 

IrVnttcn cxprtisshj ftrr Vowuj PtopU^svjp'r-roifUi JOwtfA doth fjilf, y*-, M. mrfi . 
esim bet'dltd dot ft ^ gUt I'dgcs, “ts. o/idt. 

Bible Pictttre Book, Ctmtaininjr Eighty IlIiistration& from Cele- 
brated Artists. 

English History. 'With Sixty Ilhistratiuns. 

Gootl and Great Men, With Pifty Illustrations. 

Scripture Parables and Bible Miracles. With Thirty-two llhis- 
trutiodd. 

Useful Knowledge. One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. 


Thf. following arc rerg cUganlIp bound in cloth, gilt edgeSf 
prior 2s. ijd. caoh, 

{Cheap Editions, Is. each.') 

Scripture Parables. By Kew J. E. Clarke. lf> Ilhistraiions. 
Bible Miracles. By Rev. ,1. E. Clarke, M.A. 16 Illustrations. 
The Life of Josejdi. Sixteen 111 list rut ions. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Sixteen IllinstrationH. 


Andersen’s Tales hir C1«ildren. Translated by A. VVehnert- 

Wilh tor) Ilhi.KtrHtirtii.K by K. H. Wehjifrr. W. Tliomus, and otlurs 
L'niiVtrm with tlie Hbovf. t’rowu Cloth, gilt 0.s. 

'J’he Life and Adventures of Robin.soii Cru.soe. By Daniel ].>efoe. 

VV’’ith 100 1 1 Inst rations by K. H, Wefanert. Unitforni with the above 
C’lwii 8vo. Cloth, gilt eilgi's. O-v. 

A B(»y’s Travels Bound the World; or, the Adventures of n 

Uriflin on a Voyage to Madeira, the (Vpe, Ja^ a, Kingupore, &c. Civ,wii 
8vo. a?. ixL 

Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, B.N. With 46 illustrations by 
Ou'kiMin Staniield, 6«. Tlie T*wenty-first Ediiioii. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE^continmd. 

Molifimet, Uto KiiH, aiul other Tales from Eastern Soureos. By 
diaries Wells, Turkish Prizernim of Kinjj's College, ami Member of the 
Hoyul Asiatic Society. (triAvn Hvo. M. 

Kati(? ; or the Simple Heart. By D: Itichmond, Author of 

“ Auihe Mfiitlund.” Illustrateii by M,*I. Booth. Crown 8 vo. tj.'t. ' 

GlinipsoB into IVtland, By the IJev. J. G. Wood, M. A., 

with Frontispiece by Crane. Kc:ip. Svo, Its. i\d. 

The Life of Christopher Ctdiimlnis, ii\ Short Words. By Sarah 

Croinptnn. vSujicr royal ie»nio. L^s. tW. Also un Edition fo]^Scnools, l.s. 

GiieHsinfj Stories; or, the Siirprisinj; Adventures of the Man 
w)th tIu* llxtra Pair of Eyes. A Book for N oting I’eople. By Kev, P. 
Fretmiau, !\,iith,n, Sujier-rov.'U tUoth.gilt edg|^. U.s. fk/. 

Giles Witherne; or. The Ueward of Disohmliimee. A VUlag:e 
Tale for, the Vonug. By the Be\. J. P. Parkiriiyon, i),C, L, f^irth 
ICJiiitiu. Illiotriitcd by the liev. F. W. Mann. iSni'er-royal 16mo. l.v 
C’lfith, gilt eilgi'S, b;/. 

Nursery Tales, Bv Mrs Motherly, ^yith Tllustrntums by C. 

!S. Lane. Imperial Kirno, 2.s\ i^d. Coloured, gilt edges, ,'1.?, GfC 

Nursery Poetry. By Mrs. IMotherly. With Eijj^ht Illustrations 

by C. SS Lane. lui]H‘ria( Bono. 2.s. W. Coloured, gilt edges, 3.';. 6rf. 

Baptista, : A Quiet Story. By the Author of “ The Four Sisters.’’ 

With a Front i.spicce. (>uwu (I.s. 

Arnold Delahiiize; or, the Hut^nenot I’nstor. By Francisea 

Ingrinn Unvry. With u Frontispiece. Fcap, svo, 2s. Od. 

Henri de Bohan ; by the Atithor (jf Arnold Delaliaize.” With 

4 llltistnUioris, Post 8vo. oa’. 

(.)ld Nursery Khymes and Chimes. Collected anti Arranged by 

a Peal of Bells.’ Feup. 4to. Ornamental binding. 2s. Od. 

A Poetry Book for Chihlren. Illustrated with Thirty*se.ven 

highly-finished Engr».vtngs, b.v C. W. Cope, It. A., Ilelmsley, Ihdmer, 
Bkdl, Thomas, und H. Weir. A’e«* IklitwH. (’rown 8vo. 2s. tW. 

Books for Young Beadors, in Words of One and Two Syllables. 
In Six neat , Volumes. Sold separately. Price Iff. each, neatly bound in 
cloth, or plttiiily bound, 8t/. each. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



HE entire Works of the Late J. W. Gilbart, uniformly 

pri lift'd in t> vols. }?vo. 'M. 

Pra<‘t»t;ftl Treatise on Hankiiiff. 2 vols, \L 1a, 

Loific fif Banking. 

Thtj History and Priuciplo-i of Hanking, &c. 14 it. 

Lorfiiros and Kssays. 

Logit* for tho Million. 12.«. 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Charles Knight. Post 

8vo. 10.S. 

i. 

Literature and its Professors. By Thomas Purnell. Crown 

8v(). 7 a- diL 


A Hand-Book of Mottoes borne by the Nobility, Gen- 
try, Citit'8, Pnldic Compauif's, Acr. Truii.«iiaf(*d uud Illustiatrd with 
Notes and Quotations, hy V. N. Elvin, JM.A. (Ia. 

Anecdotes of Heraldry ; in whieh is set forth llio Origin of the 
Armorial Heuriugs of many Families, With 100 111 u.strationti, ByC. N. 
Ehin, M.A. Fciip. b^o. 10.<. tJ(/. 

An Otbeial Guide to the Civil Service; for Candidates seeking 
Appointments under the* Crnwa; giving the Salaries of eueh tUliee, 
Qualitications, &c*., and all necessary inforruttlion. By J. C. Farkin&un, 
of Somerset House. Fcaj). bvn. Filth Edition, 2s. Iw/. 

Architectural Stu<lies in Franco, By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., 
F.S.A, With Illustration.** from Drawings by the Author and ?. H. 
Delamotte. Imp. Svo. 2i. 2s. 

A Few Notes on the Temple Organ, By Edmund Macrory, M. A. 
Second Etiitinn. Snjier- royal Idmo. Half morocco, Roxburgh, 3.*?. tk/. 

Scudamore Organs, or Practical Hints respi^cting Organs for VU- 
lage Churches and small Chancels, on ijoproved principles. By the Rev. 
John Huron, M.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts. With Designs by 
.G. E. Street, F.S.A. Second kdirwn, revised and enlarged. Svo. iis. 

The BeU ; its Origin, History , and Uses. By Rev. A. Gatty . 35. 

Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers. By the Rev. H. T. 
ElJnconibe, M.A,, F.A.S., Rector of Clyst St. George, Devousbire. Second 
Edition^ with an Appendix on Chiming. Illustrated. 8vo. 3«. 
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Engmvinjjs of Unoilitod or Rare Greek Coins. With Descrip- 
tiDtis. By Oenorul C. R. Fox. 4to. Part 1, Furope. Part II, Asia awd 
Afrifa. 1$. (id. each. 

Majijdalon Stafford. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. 

J.Jy th4? Author of “ Mu^d.tlcu Staflord." Secotid Kctition. Fcajj. Svo. tix. 

Sydoni(‘'S Dowry. By the Author of “ Denise” and Made- 

uioisolU' Mori." Crown 8v«. tVf, 

Domestic Life in Palestine. By M. E. Rogers. Second Edition^ 

Post If. lO.s. 6d. 


Tlie Bi)at and tint Caravan. A Family Tour tlirougb Egypt 

and Syria. X. it: and cftcuptr /‘Mifion. Fcap. 8vo. 5s.ikt. 

The Game of Pa Hone, from its origin to the present day, 
histcncally cousulcri'd, hy A. L, Fijdier, M. D. Royal Bvo. with 
fourfv'ou full page illu.stratioiih. 9,v. (W., ur cloth extra, 

Common W<irtlH with Curious Derivations. By the Rev. C. J. 

Smith, M.A., Vicar of Krith. Fcap. Bvo. Ss, 6ft 

Charatles, Enigmas, and Riddle.s. Collected by a Cantab. fHfth 

iuitfinn, eHluhpxL Illusiraied. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. (kf. 

Original Acrostics. By a Circle of Friends. Feap, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Cboic(^ Notes from Notes and Queries,” by the Editor. Fcap. 

Svc), h.s. each. 

VoL. I.— liisToiiy. VoL. II.—B'olk Lore. 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supplement con- 
taining all iho new plants and varieties now cultivated. Edited by 
George W. Johasoii. I’ost svo. half roan, 6i'. tkif. 

Halcyon ; or Rod-Fishing with Fly, Minnow, and Worm. With 
an easy rnefliod of dressing Flies. By H. Wade. Coloured Plates, con- 
taining 1 1 7 Hpeciinens of natnral and artificial Flies, Materials, &c. Or. 
«vo. 7s. fid. 

Flax and its Products in Ireland, By William Charley, J, P., 

Juror and Reporter C1 r.ss XIV, Great Exhibition 1851 ; also appointed 
in ia62 for Class XIX. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6i. 
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Papers on Preaching and Public Speabing. By a Wyhehamist. 

Second TtuMHaad, JF'eap. P\o. o$. 

A Hinidv-Book nf Buies and Tables for Verifying Dates with 
tlip Christiau Kr«i, etc. (tiviug un umiunt of the (’hiff Krus )U»d Sys- 
tems used by vnriuus Nations ; with .‘'lellKwh lor dcteniiinin^ the 
Correspondiiiit Dates. liy Juu.\ J. ItoM), AKr>istuni Kei ju iMd’lhei’ublit* 
llecovds. Crown svo., Tif. df/. 

The fouv years “ bt-fore' the coiumoii necomit cuiled Anno Itornini,*' 
Tioticod in Itio uiai fjiiisof niany edit ions <if tin* (l/ispeb are now inrounfed 
(or. 

The difhculties in reconeiimir the hi-torn-al ihiies niif! fucts nrismtr 
from tlie homnii sy.stem of roekoniny witJiiho An^iisrHii era. introdiici'd 
in the third eeulury, which ditli-red fvtwn ih*' era of Aii;.(i)sriis, used in 
the first and second centurie->. are, it i.-% tielieve.l, now removed by di.s- 
tinguishiiijj; the reckoning of one era from the otlier. 

\ 

Days of the Week in Years Past, and Futiire—a IN'r- 

*petnal Ciiiendiw. Hy John J. Jh'iul, Aafehtant Keeper of thi- Public Ue- 
cords, &c. 2 .V, tW. 

The l^eacc of Aristtiphanes; the (Ireek Text, nilli a Translation 
into I'.nchsh V,Tse, copious Nott's. und u critical i’ivtiu e. liy IJ. li, 
Itogi'i’s, Ks(|. barrister at Law. 41 o. 7.v. ()<A 

The Spouker at H< irne. Chapters i ui Piibl ic S] leaking und Beading 
aloud, by the Ho . J. J. iiah omlie, and on t to’ Pii\'*iolot,'vof {SiH*ech, 
bv W, II. Btone/M.A., M.H. Srond ildt^roi. IVaii.’svo. ' :A-. (,v/. 

Plain Papers on the Social Kconoiny of the People. Fcap. 8vo. 

2.S. 6d. 

No. 1, KecreHtions of the Pef.ple. — No. 2. Penny liankH. No. ,'i, 

out df yrini. — No. 4. Children of the F’eojde. (k/. each. 

Parliamentary Short-Hand (Official System), By Thompson 

^ Cooper. Foap. fvo. Orf. 

Ijcilaj or, the Siege tif Granada, and Calderon the Courtier. 

By Lord Lytton. bvo. 6?, 

The Works of Henry Fielding, complete. With Memoir of the 
Author by Thojnai> Iloscoc, and 2U plate» hy Cruik»hiink, medium 8vo. 
I4s. 

The Novels of Henry Fielding. With Memoir by Thomas 

lloscoe, and Plates by Crnikslmnk. Medium 8^o., 7s. M. 

The Miscellanetvus Works of Tobias Smollett. (k>mplGt4^ in one 
Tol. With Memoir of the Author by Thomas Hoscoe. 21 plates by 
Cryikshank. Medium 8vo, U.v, 
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On the Disease of the High! Side of the Heart. By Hr, Daldy, 

L.it.C.P. Post 8vo. 6tL 

'I'he Worhs of Jonatlian Swift., D.D. Containing interestmg and 
vulualilc piissaj^i-s not hiihrj’to puhlisht^d, with JMemoir of the Author ])y 
Titoimw iln^cot*. 'J vols. iiwdiiim Svo. L'4'!. 

History of (lie Irish Iiebellionin 179S. By W. H. MaxwelL With 

Portraits uud Kichings on stool by U. Crnikshank, tS. tv/. 

Wainlering.s rind Ivseitrsions it» N<ir(,li and South Wales. By 

Tlionnis lbi>i O(‘. With routes, and lOfi line etigravinys, li vols. crow'ii 
tjv'o. UU. ty/. t'io h. 

(vostnme in Biigland : a History of Drtsss frotn the earlie.st 

penoil until the close of the l.Mli (’eutnry. Py K. II Fairholt, F. 8. A., 


Hints to IMuid Servants in Small HtnisehoUls, on i\Ianners, Dresy, 

and i)utio.s, Hy Mrs. Mothtrly. heap. hvo. l.y. tv/. 

A Wiltt’s Homo Diitiis; eon tain it»g Hints to inexperienced 

IIousfkee}iers. heap. S\n. L'.-'. »!,/. 

I’ahles of Iiftert'sl, enlargt'd and Imt>roved; ealiMilatod tit Five 

pertAMit.; Hhowiui: at one view the Interest of any .'“’nni, from JCl to 
X'-Uh’}: tliry are iii'^o currusl on by humired> to .i’LDDO. and by tlinussinds 
(o £‘10.01)0, iViini one day In iot'i day". In whieh are added. 'ruble.s of 
Interest, from i-ne In }'.! nn'ot h", and Irtmi two to 1*. 5 years. Also Tables 
for ctileulriliJiu' ^'omnJls^ion on Sale, of ‘.lotuU or ilankinir Aceounr.s, from 
^ to n per wifli seri-ral useful additions, uinoiu: which me 'r(4hle,s 

for cahmlatinir laton'.st on lar::e snm.s mr I d.iy. at ihe several rates of 4 
und .'S per to £‘lOO.i.'(X).i)'U». Hy Jo."«‘p(i Knot, of Liverpool. 24/4 

NN'itli u Table shun lu, it the number of days from any one day 
to any other day in tin- Tear. b'o. 7 a‘. iW. 

Tht* IIou.«;okonping BtM»k, or Family Lodger. On an Improved 

Prineiple, )>y wliu h au exiM f Aeconnf «*uu be kept of Iintfune and Ex- 
penditure : ."uitalde for any Year, and may b*' bt^un at any time. With 
hiu(.s on Household ■Vlanaftemeut, Reeeipts, Py Mrs. Humiltou. 

«vo. Cloth. Ls. tit/, sewed, 1,^. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's History of England, from tho 
Invasion of Juliivs Ctesar to the Aeeet%siou of Queen Vietoria. New 
Edition, eotilainiin; ITistorieal Illustrations, Autoyrajihs, and IWtniits, 
onpious Nole.s, uinl the Authors’ last C'oi'reeUoti.s and Improvements. 
In volu. crown bvo. y/. VJf. 

, Or sfjHiratf.lUj 

Hnme’!;! Portion, to ItiHS. In »» vols. 4.«f. ooeh. 

Smollett’s Portion, to 17i>t>. In 4 vols. l.t. each. 

Hughes's Portion, to 18117. lu 8 vols. each. 
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RELIGIOUS WORKS, 

Sermonsf. 

S?WKNTy-r()TTR Siirnjons oti Christian Doctrino and 
I Prtu'tico. ttiul oil the Church. By C. J. Bloinfichl, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Loudon. {JHiiherto unpublished.) 8vo. L0s.6d. 

Norwich School Sermon.s; I*rca<'hcd at the Sunday Evenin«T 
Service of Kmjr Edward VI. Hchool, Norwich. Hy Augustus 
M.A., Head Master. Feup. 8vo. fts. 

Sermons Preached iu the Chapel of Cheltenham College, by the 

B.CV. Alfred Barry, D.D., I'riiicipul. Crown 8vo. Hr/. 

King’s Odle'p* Sermons, lly the Kev. K. H. Plumptre, M.A., 

Ituiiiity Professor. Fcap. 8vo. 'Js. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Kev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield. 

12tuo. 8a'. 

Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congregations and f^'amily 

Iteading. By the liev. A. (Jatty, D.D., Vicar of iitclcsticld. Fcap. .''i.t 

Sermons Suggested by the Mirach‘s of our Lord and Saviour Jesu-s 

Christ. By the Very Itcv. Dean Hook. 2 vols. Fcap. pvo. 12.v. 

Five Sermons Preaebeddadbrc' the Tlniversity of Oxford. By the 
Very Hev.W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chicbc!>tcr. Third hiJ/fim. Itv. 

Sermons, chietl y I’ractictil. By the Kov. T. Nnnns, M. A. Edited 

by the Very Ilcv. W. B'. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. B'eap. 8vo. Cw 

Sermons preached in We.stnnnster, By the Kev. C. F. Secretan, 

M. A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Vauxbali-Bridgc Itoud. B'cap. 8vo. 6s, 

Sermons to a Country Congregation— Atlveiit to Trinity. By the 

itov. Hastings (iordoQ, M. A. 12nio. Oj?. 

The Kedecmer : a Series of Sermons on Certain Aspects of the 
Person find Work of oor Lord Jo-sus Christ. By W. B. Clark, M.A.. 
Vicar of Taunton. BVap, ,Hvo. 5s. 

The Fulne.ssof the Manifestation of Jesus Christ j being a Course 
of Epiphany Leetnres. By Hilkiah Bedford Hall, B.C.L., Afternoon 
Lecturer of the Parish Church, Halifax, Author of “ A Companion to the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament " B'cap. 8vo. 2s. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, 13. A., 

late Curate of 8t. Michael's, Handsworth. B'eap. 8vo. 6.?. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church of Godaiming, Surrey, 

by the llev. E. J, Boyce, M.A., Vicar. tSccond Editim, B’eap. 8vo. 6«. 

Life in Christ. By the Kev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Rector 

of Christ Church, Marylebone. Fcap. 8vo. ts. 
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The Church of Enj^land ; its Ciwistitution, Mission, and Trials. 
My the lit. Kev. Mishop Mroufclitou. Kdited. with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
the Ven. Arthdearoii Harrison. Svo. lO.s. M. 

Plain Sermons, Addressed to a Country Congregation. By the 
late E. MIeiK-owe, M.A. 1st aud .')rd Series, feap. Bvo. Is. Qd. each. 

Sermons on the Holy Communion. Preached in Hagley Church. 

Edited by the Itev. W. H. Lytteltoa, Hector of Hagley. Fcap. 

b\o. As. 

Wiistminster Abbey Sennons for the Working Classes, Fcap. 

Authonzfd ICiidnm. LSIS. 2.n‘, : lbo9. Ii.ir.t5t/. 

StTinoTis preachetl at St. I’aul’s Cathedral. Authorized Edition. 
IwriP. l''fnp.8\o. 2s. (kt. 

The Christian’s Hifo in Ih-aven and on Earth, A Jkilection from 
the Kennosis of tlie lUn. Itichurd Sankey, M.A., late Hector of Witney, 
Oxou. Eeaip b,\o. -l.v. 

Typt's of Christ in Nature. Nine Sermons preached in the Parish 
Church of Stuincs. M) the Kev. T. W. povkle, M.A., Oxon, late Curate 
of the Piiri.sh, and U(*\v Curate in Charge of the Parish of Holy Trinity, 
Hoxt'iu, Feaj). S\o. li.v. (k/. 

Sermons by tlie Right l^ev, J. G. Mountain, D.D., Bishop of 

Quebec. Pniall 8\o. Ca'. 6 </, 

Village Sermons, .By the Rev. Alfred Pott, IVI.A. Fcp. 8vo. ‘6s. 6d. 


Cfjfoloflg, icc. 

AILY Readings for a Year, on the Life of Our Lord and 
Stt> iour t ■h^^t. My t he Rev. Peter Young. M.A. 7 'Aird 
hj./itoin, improved. 2 vois. 8vu, It. 1 a. Antique calf, 
1/. 16a. Morocco, ' 21 . 

Short Sunday Evening Readings, Selected and Abridged from 

various Authors by the Dowager Countess of Cawdor. Inlai^etyjie. 8vo. 6s. 

The Book of Psalms; a New Translation, with Introductions 
and ]Sote.*<, Critical aud Kxphumtory. My the Hev. J. J. Stewart 
Perownc, M.l)., Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and Extunining 
Chaplain to the Lord Mishop of Norwich. 8vo. Vol. I. 14 .s\ ; Vol. II. 12 s. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays tind other Holy 
'Days of the Christian Year. My the Hev. W. Denton, A.M., Worcester 
College, Oxford, and Incnmhcnt of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. 
Neio Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 6‘l.v, 

Vol. I. Advent to Easter, 18 a. 

Vol. II. Easter lo the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 18 .?. 

V9I. III. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity to Advent; aud Holy 
Days, ]8a. 
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Popular Illustrations of some Kemarkable Events recorded in the 
01(1 Testament By the ilcw J. F. Dawson, LL.B., Hector of Toyiitou, 
Post Svo. it, 9. (Vf. 

A, Manual for Communion Classes and Cornmunieunt Meetings. 

Addres^^ed s^ieeially to the Pin*i»»h Priesrs and Deacons of the tHinreh of 
Kujk’‘Iaiid. By (1. FickeruLg L'larke, M.A. Feup. S^(>. ijs, Od, * 

The Holy Feast; or, the Witness of Holy Sevi)»ture to the 

'J'eiicljing of the Church of Eugliiiul co nee mini; tin* Sii.-injro'nt of the 
liitfd'h Slipper. By the Hcv. T. K. Pojvcll, AI.A., Veur of Bi'^hani. 
Po.st cloth, 2s. 

'I’he Wisdivm of the Son of David : an Ex]>osition of the First 

Kino Chupters of the Boi^k of Proverbs. Fcap. Hio. S.f. 

A ContpanioTji^to the Authoriy!t‘d Version of lln* New Tc.starnent . 
bein;; Explauiitory Notes, totret her with FxphiiiuUiry fMisecvut ions and 
an Introduction. By the Eev. II. 1». ITiiU. B. ('.!<, and ckvnju'T 

t^ditiun. ri.'vnicd and enlurgcd. Fcui». }ivo, ;{/», d'/. 

Bishop Colen.so’s Examination of the rmiiateueh Examined. 

By the Ucv. U. S. Drew, Antlior of ‘‘ Scripture Lunds,” “ Koiisons of 
Fdilh.” (h'owij Svo. a,v. tW. 

The Divinti Authority of the Pentateueli Vinclieated. Piy Daniel 
Moore, M.A., Cainberwtdl. Crown svo. d</. 

The Elohistic and Jehovistie Tli<‘ory Minidtdy Examint'd, with 

fioiru; remarks on Scripture and Science. Jly the Kov. IMwiird Biley, 
late Fellow of ('lure College, Cambridge. Sinull S\o. iis. 

Replie.s to the First and Setu'nd Parts of the Right Rev. the 
Bi.'shop of Natal’s “ I’entnteuch and Book of Jo.xbiiu < riticiiHv Examined." 
By Franke Parker, M.A,, Trinity Colletje, Cnjnbndge, and Hector of 
LufHiigcott, lb■^on. Svo. bt/. Replies to tivc Third and Fourth 
Part. Svo, 8,f. M. ■ 

Isaiali's Testimony for Je.sus. With an HislorUtiil AppendU, 
and Copious Tubular View of the Chronology, from the Oritriiiu) Autho- 
rities. By W, H. (lulloway, AI.A., Incuniheiit of Mark'.s, Uegeiit’s 
Park, and (.'hapiuiu to the Right Hon. ViM-.uunt llawurden. 8^o. H.<. 

Notes und Dissertations, principally on Dittie.ulties in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Covenant. By H. Wi'nti.slnw, M.A., Hi'ud Master 
of King Edward VI, (iramnmr School, Ihiry Si. Edmonds, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's ColU-ge, Cjiinhndge. 8vo. Is. (UL 

Readings on the Morning nnd Evening Prayer and the Litany. 
By Jl. B. Blunt. Third t'di1i»n. Fcaj). Svo. Itv. b(A 

Confirmation. By J. S. Blunt, Author of Readings on the 

Morning and Ev**aing Prayer," ice. Fcap. 8vo. 3s'. iW. 

Life after Confirmation. By the same Author. ISmo. U. 
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Cunfirniation Krtpjistor. Oblong 4to. Various thicknesses. 

liouud in Vt^llnm, ‘Is. and upward.H. 

Aids to I'a^oval Visitation, sch'oted and arranged by the Kev. 
II. ib Brovvniri^f, M.A., Cunito ol'Ht. George, Stainlord. Stxond luhtion. 
Fcap, Hvo. tvy. 

The English (^Imrehman's Signal. By the Writer of “ A l*lain 

Word to th»‘ Wist; in JleiiJ't.” Fcap. 8vo. 2 a’. ty/. 

A Plain Word to tlie Wi.se in Heart on our Duties at Church, and 

on our Priiyt'i’ Hook. I'uiir^h Hewed, Is. 

Family Pniv*n’s contaimiig Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, for 

every Moniiiiv: und Kvening in the Hy the Ktv. Ernesr liawkius, 

B.J)., I’j'et'eudiiry of St. Taul s. I\/rr</itJi hSiitim. Fcap. Sio, 

Ilotiseludd Prayers on ScrijHural Subjects, for Four Wtadts. 
Wiih Forms for MU’iotis occa.vi(.u,s. Byu Memijor ut lli\y (dmreb of Kiig* 
land. Sci'i'itii Khhotu i n(-n'<jnL 8vo. 4,^. Cx/. 

Fonn.s of Prfly(T ada])l.ed to each Day of the Week.. For use 

in Fiunilici- or IJouseholds. By the Rev, j(diu Jt'bb, 8vo. 2.s*. 6f/. 

1’he Doetrint^ of Elcciitm. An Essay. Bv Edwaril Fry. Or. 8vo. 

4.V'. (a/. '■ ^ 

The Kelutions <»f tlu' Sin-Uirering ami the 7Ves]'as3-Offering to 

the Sacrifice ef Christ. By W. Ko.^L'oe Buruess, B.A. ('roWnSvo, ;V. (>i/. 

Ilousehtdd Dcvoiituis ; or, Family lhayers for the Church 

Seasons. By I.»wis Hensley, hi. A.. Vicuv of Hitcbln, and late Fellow 
01 Trinity Coliei.'e. ('mnl)rid}.'e. (‘ro\vut'\o. d.v, H</. 

Shorter Iloustdiuld De By the .same Author, Is. 

The Book of Common Pniycr. Orriainenb*d with Head-pioces 
and Inilia) l.eliei'.-* speciully de.signed for this <(iirioii. I'rinted in 
red and biaeU at the Cambndgt' Ibiiversiiy FreN'i. I'jjuo. UeM moroero. 
Ut’?. Iw/, Also in oruaiJi(>n1ul biiidinn.'i, u( a iinou.s jO'ices. 

A large paper Edition., crown 8v<». Best morocco, IBs. Also in 

ornaniental biM(ling.s, uf vuriows priee.'i. * 

The Church Hymnal, (with or witlmnt Psalms.) li>mo. Large 

Ty)»e, l.s. tv/, * l^tmo. l.c, .’lliino. for Paroehial SclmoL", M. 

This ))ook is now in use in every Kntdi.sh Biocese, and is ilm Ahth'ivizcd 
Book in some of the (jolt^nial Dioceses. 

Church Beading: according to the inelliad advised by Thomas 

Sheridan. By the Uev. J, J. Haleoiube, M.A. 8vo. *Sd. 

Cruden’s Coneordjineo to the Old and New Testament, or an 
Al[ihal>etifal and Clus.'«itied Index to Hu* Holy Bible, specially adupted 
for Sunday Sc*hnol Teacher.s, routnining nearly fifty-fonr thousand 
refereneoB. Thoroughly revised and condensed hy G. II. Hanuay. 
Fcp. lls. 
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IBcbottonal SZilorfeiEi. 

IIORT Meditations for Every Day in the Y ear. Edited 
by the "Very Rev. \V. F. Hook, ]). iV AV/r Ei/itiott, can fully 
rirLced. 2vols, Foap. 8vo., lar|;re 14^. 

The Christian taufrlit by the Chnrcii’s Services. Edited 
hy the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, i). D. Niriv Bliiiim^rccLSi'd, feiip. 8v(>, larj^e 
tj7)e, 6 j?. 6d. Antique calf, or roorocoo, ll.v. 

Holv Titoiij^hts and Prayers, arranged for Daily U.se on each 

I>Hy of the Week, affording to tlte staterl Honrs of 1‘rayer. Fifth Editim, 
with additions. lOrno. Uloth, red edges, 2.s. ; gilt edjies, ii.v. 

A CoTTipanion to the Altar, Boin^ Pray i^rs, Thanksgivings, and 

Meditations, aud the Office of the Holy Cunfuniiriioii. Kdued hy the ^'e^y 
Rev. W. F. Hook, i). JJ. AV/vw</ JuiUion. Handsomely ]»rinted in red 
and black. ^f32mo. Cloth, red edges, *2s. Morocco, y.s. ikl. 

Tim Church Sunday School Hymn Book. Kdirnd by W. F. 

Hook, D.D. Earye papir. Cloth, l.v. tkf, ; calf, gilt edges, .‘isr<V/, 

**• For cheap editions of the above, see the Devotional Library. 

The Divine Ilulo of I*rnycr, By the K(‘V. K. M. Benson, M.A., 

Htudent of ChrLst (’horch, and Pcrjadual Curate of Cowley, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2.h. Vtd. 

The Devout Christian's Help to Moditutum on tlu? Life of our 

r,<oi*(l Ju!!ias Christ. Kdited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Rector of 
Clewer. 

Vol. I. Fart I., Advent to Lent, 2s. &/. Pari I i., Lent, 2s. Part HI, 
Easter, y.s'. 

Vol. II. Parti., AHceiiHiou-tide. Whitsuntide and Part of Trinity, 
Si'. i5d. Part 11. The Remainder ofTrinity. 2s. fid. (Hee also p. 12.) 



IBebotional HibraTS. 


Edited by the Very Rev. AV. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
A Htjrics of Works, original or selected from w'ell>known Church of Eng- 
land Divines, published at the lowest price, and siiltahle, from 
their practical character and cheapness, for 
Parochial distribution. 



HORT Meditatituiis for Every Day in the Year. 2 voJs. 
(1260 pages,) 32n)o. Cloth, 5s . ; calf, gilt edges, 95. Calf 
antique, 12.v. 

In Sf^pnrate l^irts. 

ADVENT to LENT, cloth, 1.?. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2,9. 6d. ; 
LENT, cloth, M . ; calf. 2s. M, KAHTKR, doth, 9(1 . ; calf, 2*’. 3d. TRI- 
NITY, Part 1. Lv.; calf, 2s. 6d. TRINITY, Part 11. Is.; calf, 2s, 6d. 
farye Paper Fklition, reinsed and corrected. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. large 
type. 14s. Morocco or antique calf, 24s, 
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The* Christian taup^ht by the Church’s Services, (400|)affes), 

royeil S2mo. Clotli, («/. ; i-alf, gilt 4y. ikl. CuJt' autiqiit;, <5i‘. 

//f Supantfr J 

ADVKNT TO TlilNITV, doth, 1,«, ; limy» calf, frilt. edaes, 2s. ^d. TUI- 
N IT V, doth, \ cttlf, 2.*:. 2d. MlNe m KESTiVALS, Hd . ; calf, 2:^. 2d. 

J‘ajur Blititm.rn'isttL Foap. 8vo. large tyjie. ds.tkt. Calf 
antique, (U' uioroeeo, U.s‘. Cd. 

Devetiems for Domestic Use. 32mo. cloth^ 2s. j calf, gilt edges, 
4«. Calf antique, S.v. 6./. Containing; — 

Tile Couinifui Prayer Hook the l»est Coinpauion in the Family as well 
as in the Twnple. I'mI. 

Litanies for Domestic* Cse, 2d. 

Family Prayers; or. Morning and Evening 8erviees for every Day in 
the Week, lly tim Hishop of halishury ; doth, ikl . ; calf. 2.t. 

Hishop Hall’s Haered Ajihorisiiis. Selected and arranged with the 
Texts to w hidi they refer. Hy 1 he Ue\ . H. 11. ExtoiuiSkl.A. ; doth, M. 
These are arranged t'‘£r‘**’!“*r »» he<ng unitahle for Dnuiestic Use; bat 
they may be i..i ! '•epani'eiv a; th- prices afllxed. 

Aids to a Holy Life. First Series. 32mo. Cloth, Is. 6rf. ; calf, . 

gilt odge.s, S.-*'. (ki, Calfttiiiique, fi.s. Contuinitig; — 

Prayers for the Voung. Hy l){\ Hook, pJ. 

Pastoral .Address to a Voung (’nmrnunicaut. Hy Dr. Hook, gJ. 

Hel]ts to Self* K.xaminat ion. Hy W. F. Hook, D.D., p/. 

Directions for Spending One Ihiy Well. Hy Archbjshop Hynge, p(. 

Hules tor the Condin't of Human Life. Hy Archbishop Synge, h/. 

The Hum of Christianity, wherein a .diori. and jilain Account is given 
of the Christian Faitti; Christian’s Duty; Christian Prayer; Chris- 
tian Siu'vaTueut. Hy C. EIIih, Lf. 

Ejaculatory Prayer; or. tin* Duty of Offering up Short Prayerx to God 
on all ( icca.Hion.s, By It. Cook 2d. 

Prayers for a Week. From J. Horocold, 2d. 

Companion to the Altar; being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medita- 
tions. Edited hy Dr. Htrftk. Cloth, t}d. 

Any of the ubo^e may he had far distribution at the prices aflixtd ; they 
are arranged together as being suitable for Young Persona and for Pri- 
vate Devotion. 

Aids to a Holy Life. Sticond Scries. 32m(). cloljii, 2s. 5 ciiH', 

gilt edges, 4.'t. ; calf unti<iae, 5s. &/. Cuutaining : — 

Holy Thoughts, and Prayers, nirnugeil for nse on each day of the 
week. ;W. 

The Uelired Christian exercised on Dn ine Thought.s and Heavenly 
Meditations. Hy Hi.sho\> Ken. tid. 

Penitential Ueliectiniis lor Lent and the Days of Fasting, &c. 6d, 

The Crin-illed Jesus, a Devotional (’oromentary on Luke 22 and 23. 
Hy A. Horueck, D.D. ;V/. • 

Short Reflections for every Morning and Evening in the Week, Hy 
N. Spinckes. 2d. 

The Sick l\lan Vi.sited ; or, Meditations and Prayers for the Sick 
Room. Hy N. Spinckes. Hd. 

T/u‘Se arc arranged together as being .snitablefor private meditation and 
prayer; they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 
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Ilolps to Daily Dovotion. 32mo. cloth, 8//. Coniainhig: — 

Thi.‘ 8um of Christiauity. Jrf. 

iuua for siwiKUotr -.t lue i>ay weH- 
lIolp.M to >5«lf KvSHiiuaaii<m. llairpt auv. ’ 

Short. itptt<-t'Oo!isi*l'wr Mamma audi‘4^<.'ninjj. 2dL, • 

Prayers for u \V rtli. ^ -r ' 

The History of Our Lonl aiul Saviour Clirist. In Three 

Parts, \Vith -snihdjli^ Mt‘«|itatioij.s itiii! Pimyers.. Ky NV. .lUachoa, jM.A. 

oloth, 2*'. ^ oiiif, ailf ftlut'.", 4.v. ; calf antujnr, h^.45(/, 

JlaU's Sacj^ul Aply>risrn.s. Select, t'd imd arrauj^^of] with the 

Texts tn'whicli* th^y refer, l»y the U«v. 11. B. Kxfon, TiLA, cititb, 

9</. ; limp ottlf, jfili edges, 2.^. 

Devout Musings (||i tlie of Psalms. 2 vol.s, .‘J2nio. cloth, 

c.v. ; rair, gilt a.'*, ; nilf aulcpu', 12s. (>r, in Four Parti*, eloih, 

L*?. t'ar]» ; li.-wp calt', gilt islgr>. 2.'. <)(0 ••a'di. 

The Churdi Sunday ScIkk)! Hymn Book. 32m(). cleth, 8f/, j 

calf, gilt edges, a.*;, »>,■/. 

A haerji: Pap^r h'fhiiunfor S:\ l.«. <«/ ea(f, yilt iclyrs. Si-. 6(/. 


inw' 1 ' 6 ’ in Preparation. 

A NEW IU()«RA]*UU;AL DICTIOSAHr. r.j Tliompscm 

Coojjcr, .F.H.A., joint Kditor of *' Ai heua* ORiitahrigienf'is.’* (.Um val* Sw. 

This volume will not be u nn-re r • the ehn tents 

Works, but vill embit.iy the year*’ biboriou.s irsearch in 

rare jiublication.s anfl uiipnbli.dmil dorurncuts. 

COURTLY rOKT.S. Fr.mi JiJwu-li t.. jr.introsu. Editi'dby 

the Rev. Dr. Hanuuli, of Trinity (’')Ur,ge. (heae.linoiul. Feaiv 6vo. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF V.OTANY. Bi.ins a Tlaiu iiml 

' Brief Introduction to that Seiein-c for S<'ho.ds and ^‘onitg l'or.son.s. Hy 
Mrs. London. New nnd nnn’Ii enlarged edition, by David WuOKtiir. 11’ 
lustrauai wdtb St> wood engravings. Heeond Edition. Ftiij*. 

A HANDUOOK OF THE SWAUILI LANGUAGE. By 

Dr. Stmv', J'lclitor of “ Swahili Tales.” 

FLIKT OnrrS: a .Guide to ITeTiistoric Archmolowy as illus- 
trated ljy the ColU-rtion in the RliMrkmore MiiKeum, HaJi.sburj’. By E. T. 
Steveus. Dumy bvo., with aumetfonsj lllu&trations. 15R. .,, 


TOOK 6 COOHT, CHANCEIty LANE* 






